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CONCERNING ART 
A DIALOGVE 


TO THE RIGHT HONOVRABLE 
' THE EARL OF SHAFTESBYRY 


HE following is a Converſation 
in its kind ſomewhat uncom- 
mon, and for this reaſon I have 
remembered it more minutely than I could 
imagine. Should the ſame Peculiarity prove 
a Reaſon to amuſe your Lordſhip, I ſhall 
think myſelf well rewarded in the Labour 
of reciting. If not, you are candid enough 
to accept of the Intention, and to think 
there is ſome Merit even in the Sincerity 

of my Endeavouts. T o make no longer 
| Preface, the Fact was as follows. 
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A Fa: IEND from a diſtant Country hav- 
ing by chance made me a Viſit, we were 
tempted by tlie Serenity of achearfulMorn- 
ing in the Spring, to walk from Saliſbury 
to ſee Lord Pembroke's at Wilton. The 
Beauties of Gardening, Architecture, Paint- 


ing, and Sculpture belonging to that Seat, 


were the Subject of great Entertainment to 
my Friend: Nor was 1, for my own part, 
leſs delighted than he was, to find that our. 
Walk had ſo well anſwered his Expecta- 


tions. We had given a large Scope to our 
Curioſity, when we left the Seat, and lei- 


furely began our return towards home. | 


Ap here, my Lord, in paſling over 2 
few pleaſant Fields, commenced the Con- 


verſation which Tam to tell you, and which 
fell at firſt, as was natural, on the many 


curious Works, which had afforded us both 
ſo elegant an Amuſement. This led us in- 
ſenſibly to diſcourſing upon ART, for we 
both agreed, that whatever we had been 


admiring of Fai air and Beautiful, could all be 
referred 
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referred to no other Cauſe. And here, I 
well remember, I called upon my Friend 
to give me his Opinion upon the meaning 
of the Word ART: A Word it was (I 
told him) in the Mouth of every one ; but 
that nevertheleſs, as to its preciſe and defi- 
nite Idea, this might ſtill be a Secret; that 
ſo it was in fact with a thouſand Words 
beſide, all no leſs common, and equally fa- 
miliar, and yet all of them equally vague and 
undetermined. Tothis heanſwered, That 
as to the preciſe and definite Idea of Art, it 
was a Queſtion of ſome Difficulty, and not 
ſo ſoon to be reſolved ; that, however, he 
could not conceive a more likely Method of 
coming to know it, than by conſidering 
thoſe ſeveral Particulars, to each of which 
we gave the Name. It is hardly probable, 


aid he, that Muſic, Painting, Medicine, 


Poetry, Agriculture, and ſo many more 
ſhould be all called by one common Name, if 


| there was not ſomething in each, which was 


common to all. It ſhould ſeem ſo, repliedIT. 

W bat then, ſaid he, ſhall we pronounce 
this tobe? At this, I remember, I was 

B 3 under 
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6 Concerning A R T. 
under ſome ſort of Heſitation. c Have Cou- 


rage, cried my Friend, perhaps the Caſe is 
not ſo deſperate. - Let me aſk you ls Me- 


dicine the Cauſe of any thing ? Yes ſure- 


ly, faid I, of Health. And Agriculture, 
of what? Of the plentiful Growth of 


Grain. And Poetry, of what? Of 


Plays and Satires, and Odes, and the like. 
And is not the ſame true, ſaid he, of 


Muſic, of Statuary, of Architecture, and, in 


ſhort, of every Art whatever? I confeſs, 

ſaid I, it ſeems ſo. Suppoſe then, ſaid 

he, we ſhould ſay, E was cammon to every 

Art to be @ Cauſe.----Should we err? 1 

replied, I thought not. Let this then, 

ſaid he, be remembered, that all Art orgs. 
I —_— him it ſhould. 


Bur how 4 continued he, if all Art 
be Cauſe, is it alſo true, that all Cauſe is 
Art? At this again I could not help 
heſitating. You have heard, faid he, 
without doubt, of that Painter famed in 
Story, who being to paint the Foam of 


a _— and not ſucceeding to his Mind, 


threw 


3 
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threw at the Picture in Reſentment 2 
Sponge bedaubed with Colours, and pro- 
uced a Foam the moſt natural imaginable. 
Now, what ſay you to this Fact? Shall 
we pronounce Art to have been the Cauſe? 
By no means, faid I. What, faid 

he, if inſtead of Chance, his Hand had been 
guided by mere Compul/hon, himſelf diſſent- 
ing and averſe to the Violence? Even 
here, replied I, nothing could have been 
referred to his Art. But what, con- 
tinued he, if inſtead of a caſual Throw, or 
involuntary Compulfion, he had willinglyand 
defignedly directed his Pencil, and fo pro- 
duced that Foam, which Story ſays he 
failed in? Would not Art here have been 
the Cauſe ? I replied, in this caſe, I 
thought it would, Tt ſhould ſeem then, 
ſaid he, that Art implies not only Cauſe, 
but the additional Requiſite of Intention, 
Reaſon, Volition, and Conſciouſneſs; ſo that 
not every Cauſe is Art, but only voluntary 
or intentional Cauſe. So, faid I, it 
appears. 


=s ” N 
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Axp ſhall we then, added he, pronounce 
every intentional Cauſe to be Art? I ſee 
no reaſon, faid I, why not. Conſider, 
faid he; Hunger this Morning prompted 
you to eat. You were then the Cauſc, 
and that too the intentional Cauſe, of con- 
ſuming certain Food: And yet will you 
refer this Conſumption to Art? Did you 
chew by Art? Did you ſwallow by Art? 

No certainly, fajd IJ. So by 
D 
intentional Cauſe of Seeing, and by ſtretch- 
ing your Hand, the intentional Cauſe of 
Feeling; and yet will you affirm, that 
theſe things proceed from Art? I ſhould 
be wrong, ſaid I, if I did: For what Art =; 
can there be in doing, what every one ts able 
zo do by mere Will, and a fort of uninſtrufted 
Inſind? Jou ſay right, replied he, and 
the reaſon is manifeſt : Were it otherwiſe, 
we ſhould make all Mankind univerſal Ar- 
tiſts in every ſingle Action of their Lives, 
And what can be a greater Abſurdity than 


| this? I confeſſed that the Abſurdity ap- 


2 
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peared to be evident. But if nothing 
then, continued he, which we do by Com- 
Zion, or without intending it, be Are ; z and 
nat even what we do intentionally, if — 
ceed from mere Will and unigſtructed 1 
ſtinct; what is it we have left remaining, 
where Art may be found converſant ? Or 
can it indeed poſſibly be in any thing elſe, 
than in that which we do by Uſe, Practice, 
Experience, and the like, all which are born 
with no one, but are all acquired after- 
ward by advances . 32 
think, ſaid I, of nothing elſe. Let there- 
fore the Words Habit and Habitual, ſaid 
he, repreſent this Requiſite, and let us ſay, 
that Art is not only a Cauſe, but an in- 
Zentional Cauſe; and not only an intentio- 
nal Cauſe, but an intentional Cauſe found- 
ed in Habit, or, in other Words, an habi- 
tual Cauſe. Jou appear, ſaid I, to argue 
FIght)y- | e 92 8 „ 


Bur if Pang ſaid he, be what we 
85 have now aſſerted, ſomething learnt and 
gcquired ; if it be alſo a thing intentional 

FEY 4 


10 Concerning ART, 
or voluntary, and not governed either by 
Chance or blind Neceſſity.— If this, I fay, 
be the Cafe, then mark the Conſequences. 
And what, faid I, are they? The 
firſt, ſaid he, is, that no Events, in what we 
call tbe natural World, muſt be referred to 
Art; ſuch as Tides, Winds, Vegetation, 
Gravitation, Attraction, and the like. For. 
| theſe all happen by ſtated Laws; by a curi- 
ous Neceſſity, which is not to be withſtood, 
and where the nearer and immediate Cauſes 
appear to be wholly unconſcious. I con- 
feſs, ſaid I, it ſeems ſo. In the next 
place, continued he, we muſt exclude al 
thoſe admired Yorks of the Animal World, 
which, for their Beauty and Order, we me- 
taphorically call artificial. The Spider's 
Web, the Bee's Comb, the Beaver's Houſe, 
and the Swallow's Neſt, muſt all be referred 


to another Source. For who can ſay, theſe - 


ever learnt to be thus ingenious? or, that 
they were ignorant by Nature, and knowing 
only by Education ? None, ſurely, re- 
plied J. But we have ſtill, ſaid he, a 
higher Conſideration. And what, ſaid J,. 

| is 
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is that? It is, anſwered he, this 
Not even that Divine Power, which gave 
Form to all things, then acted by Art, when 
it gave that Form, For how, continued 
he, can that Intelligence, which has a// 
Perfection ever in Energy, be ſuppoſed to 
have any Power, not original to its Nature? 
How can it ever have any thing to earn, 
when it nous all from the Beginning; or, 
being perfect and complete, admit of what 
is additional and ſecondary? I ſhould 
think, ſaid I, it were impoſſible; If ſo, 
faid he, then Art can never be numbered 
among its Attributes: For all Art is ſome- 
thing learnt, ſomething ſecondary and ac- 


quired, and neuer original to any Being, 


_ which poſſeſſes it. So the Fact, ſaid I, 
has been eſtabliſhed. 


Ir this therefore, continued he, be true; 
if Art belong not either to the Divine 
Nature, the Brute Nature, or the Inanimate 
Nature, to what Nature ſhall we ſay it 


does belong? I know not, faid I, unleſs 


it be to the Human. You are right, ſaid 
he 5 


» w * 
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ke; for every Nature elſe you perceive is 
either Zoo excellent to want it, or too baſe to be 
capable of it. Beſide, except the Human, 
what other Nature is there left? Or where 
elſe can we find any of the Arts already 
inſtanced, or indeed whatever others we 

may now fancy to enumerate? Who are 

Statuaries, but Men? Who Pilots, who 
Muſicians ? This ſeems, replied I, to 
be the Fact. 5 


Lz r us then, continued he, ſay, not 
only that Art is a Cauſe, but that it is 
Man becoming a Cauſe ; and not only Man, 
but Man intending to do what 1s going to 
| be done, and doing it alſo by Habit; ſo 
that its whole Idea, as far as we have 
hitherto conceived it, is—— Man becoming 
2 Cauſe, Intentional and Habitual, I con- 
tefs, faid I, it has appeared ſo. 


AnD thus, faid he, have you had exhi- 
bited to you a Sketch of Art. You muſt re- 
member however, it is but a Sketch : there 


is ſtill A wanting to make it a 
_ finiſhed 
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Sniſhed Plece. I begged to know what 
this was. In order to that, replied he, 
I cannot ao better, than remind you of a 
Paſſage in your admired Horace. It is con- 
cerning Alfenus; who (if you remember) 

he tells us, though his Tools were laid 
aſide, and his Shop ſhut up, was s {till an 

Artiſt as much as ever. 
Alſenus vafer 0: omni 


445 ecto en Artis clauſagz tabernd, 
Sutor erat FT remember, 
ſaid I, the Paſlage, but to what purpoſe is 
it quoted ? Only, replied he, to ſhew 
you, that I ſhould not be without Prece- 
dent, were I to affirm it not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the being of Art, that it ſhould 
be Man actually becoming a Cauſe; but that 
it was enough, if he had the Power or Capa- 
city of ſo becoming. Why then, ſaid I, 
did you not ſettle it ſo at firſt? © Becauſe, 
replied he, Faculties, Powers, Capacities 
(call them as you will) are in themſelves, 
abſtract from Action, but obſcure and 
hidden things. On the contrary, Energies 
and R lie you to the Senſes, and 


| cannot 
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cannot but be obſerved, even whether we 
will or no. And hence therefore, when 
farſt we treated of Art, we choſe to treat of 


It, as of a thing only in Enetgy. Now we 
better comprehend it, we have ventured 


ſomewhat farther. Repeat then, ſaid J. 


| if you pleaſe, the Alteration, which you 


have made. At firſt, anſwered he, we 
reaſoned upon Art, as if it was only Man 
actually becoming a Cauſe intentional and 
habitual. Now we fay it is a Power in 
Man of becoming ſuch Cauſe ; and that, 
though be be not actually in the Exerciſe of 
fuch a Power. I told him, his Amend- 
ment appeared to be juſt. 


THERE is too another Alteration, added 
he, which, for the ſake of Accuracy, is 
equally wanting; and that is with reſpect to 
theEpithet, Intentional or Voluntary. And 
what, ſaid I, is that? We have agreed 
it, replied he, to be neceſſary, that all Art 
ſhould be under the Guidance of Intention 
or Volition, ſo that no Man acting by Con- 
pulſion, or by Chance, ſhould be called 

| an 
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an Artif, We have. Now tho 
this, ſaid he, be true, yet it is not ſufficient. 
We muſt limit this Intention or Volition to 
a peculiar Kind. For were every little 
Fancy, which we may work up into Habit, 
a ſufficient Foundation to conſtitute an Art, 
we ſhould make Art one of the loweſt and 
moſt deſpicable of things. The meaneſt 
Trick of a common Juggler might, inſach 
caſe, entitle a Man to the Character of an 
Artiſt. I confeſſed, that without ſome 
Limitation, this might be the Conſequence. 
But how limit Intentions to a Kind or 
Species? What think you, replied he, 
if we were to do it, by the' Number and 
Dignity of the Precepts, which: go to the 
directing of our Intentions? You muſt 
explain, ſaid I; for your Meaning is ob- 
ſcure. Are there not Precepts, replied he, 
in Agriculture, about Ploughing and Sow- 
ing? Are there not Precepts in Archi- 
tecture, about Orders and Proportions? 
Are there not the ſame in Medicine, in 
Navigation, and the reſt? There are, 

And what is your Opinion of theſe 
x, ſeveral 
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ve err? No certainly. 
we ſhould ſay, that the Intention of every 


16 3 — A R T, 
ſeveral Precepts ? Are they arbitrary and 
capricious ; or rational and fleady? Are 


they the Inventions of. a Day; or woll 


approved by long Experience? Il told him, 


I ſhould conſider them for the moſt part aa 
rational, ſtead Y, and well-approved by long 


Experience. And what, continued he, 
ſhall we fay to their Number? Are they 


few? Or are they not rather ſo numeroas, 
that in every particular Art, ſcarce any 


comprehend them all, but the ſeveral Ar- 
tiſts themſelves; and they only by length 


of time, with due Attendance and Appli- 


cation ? I replied, It ſcemed W. 202 
Suppoſe then We were to pronounce, that 
to every Art there was a Syſtem of ſuch 
various and well-approved Precepts ; Should 
And ſuppoſg 


Artiſt, i in his ſeveral Art, was directed by 


ſuch a Syſtem : Would you allow this? 


Surely. And will net this limiting of 
Intentions to ſuch only, as are ſo directed, 
ſafficiently diſtinguiſh Art from any thing 
clſe which may reſemble it }—— In other 

| wor ds, 
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words, Is it likely, under this Diſtinction, 
to be confounded with other Habits of a 
trifling, capricious and inferior Kind! 

I replied, I thought not. 


LET us then ſee, ſaid he, and collect 
all that we have ſaid, together. We have 
already agreed, that the Power of acting 
after a certain manner is ſufficient to con- 
ſtitute Art, without the aFually operating 
agreeably to that Power. And We have 
now farther held the Intentions of every 
Artiſt to be directed by a Sy/em of various 
and well approved Precepts. Beſides all this, 
we ſettled it before, that all Art was founded 
in Habit; and was peculiar to Man; and 
was ſeen by becoming the Cauſe of ſome EY- 
fect. It ſhould ſeem then, that the whole 
Idea of ART was this—AN HABtTUAL 
PowER In MAN OF BECOMING THE 
CAus E or soMeE EFFECT, ACCORD- 
ING To A SYSTEM Or VARIOUS 
AND WELL- APBROVED PRECEPTS. 

I replied; That his Account appeated 


to be probable and juſt, | 
C 921 
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§. 2. Axp now then, continued he, as we 
have gone thus far, and have ſettled between 
us what we believe Art to be; ſhall we go a 


little farther, or is your Patience at an end? 


Oh! no, replied I, not if any thing be 


left. We have walked ſo leiſurely, that much 


remains of our Way; and J can think of no 
Method, how we may better amuſe ourſelves. 


My Friend upon this proceded with ſay- 
ing, that if Art were a Cauſe, (as we had 
agreed it was) it muſt be the Cauſe of ſome- 


thing. Allow it, ſaid I. And if it be 


the Cauſe of ſomething, it muſt have a Sub- 


Jed to operate on. For every Agent has need 


of ſome Patient ; the Smith of his Iron, the 
Carpenter of his Wood, the Statuary of his 
Marble, and the Pilot of his Ship. 

I anſwered, It was true. If then, 


| aid he, the Subjects of particular Arts be 
thus evident: What Idea ſhall we form of 
that univerſal Subject, which is common to all 


Art? At this Queſtion, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, I was a little embaraſſed. 


| Tus 


. 
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Tus induced him to aſk me, How many 
ſorts of Subjects I allowed of? Here 1 
could not help heſitating again. There 
is nothing, continued he, ſo difficult in the 
Queſtion. You muſt needs perceive, that 
all Natures whatever can be but either con- 


lingen or neceſſary. This may be, re- 


plied I ; but even yet I do not comprehend 
you. Not comprehend me ! faid he; 
then anſwer me a Queſtion : Can you con- 
ceive any Medium between Motion and No- 
Motion, between Change and No-Change? 

I replied, I could not. If not, 
can you conceive any thing in the whole 


Order of Being, which muſt not be either 


liable to theſe, or not liable? Nothing. 

Call thoſe things therefore, ſaid he, 
which are liable to Change and Motion, con- 
tingent Natures; and thoſe, which are not 
liable, neceſſary Natures: And thus you 
have a Diviſion, in which all things are in- 
cluded, We have ſo, ſaid I. 
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In which therefore, ſaid he, of theſe Na- 


tures ſhall we ſeek for this common Subject of 
Art? To this, I told him, I was unable 


to anſwer. Reflect, ſaid he, a little. 


We have found Art to be a Cauſe. 
We have. And is it not efſential to 
every Cauſe to operate? or can it be a Cauſe, 
and be the Cauſe of nothing? Impoſlible. 
Wherever therefore there is Cauſe, 


there is neceſſarily implied ſome Operation. 


There is. And can there poſſibly 


be Operation, without Motion and Change? 
But Change and 


There cannot. 
Motion muſt needs be incompatible with 


What is neceſſary and immutable, They 


muſt, So therefore is Cauſe. It muſt. 
And fo therefore Art. It muſt. 
Truth therefore, ſaid he, and Know- 
ledge; Principles and Demonſtrations; the 
general and intellectual Eſſences of Things; 
in ſhort, the ꝛchole immutable and neceſſary 


Nature is no part of it reducible to a Subject 


of Art, It ſeems ſo, ſaid J. 
Ir 
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Ir therefore Art, ſaid he, have nothing 
to do with the feady, abſtract, and ne- 
ceſſary Nature, it can have only to do 
with the tranſient, the particular, and 
contingent one. Tis true, ſaid I; for 
there is no other left. And ſhall we 
then ſay, replied he, it has to do with all 

contingent Natures exiſting in the Univerſe? 
For aught, replied I, which to me ap- 
pears contrary. What think you, ſaid 
he, of thoſe Contingents of higher Order ? 
ſuch as the grand Planetary Syſtem ; the 
Succeſſion of the Seaſons ; the regular and 
uniform Courſe af all ſuperior Natures in 
the Univerſe ? Has Art any Ability to 
intermeddle here ? No certainly, ſaid I. 
7 Theſe ſuperior Contingents then, 
which move without Interruption, are, it 
ſeems, above it. They are. 
And ſhall we ſay the ſame of 7hoſe of lower 
ſort; thoſe, whoſe Courſe we ſee often inter- 
rupted ; thoſe, which the Strength and Cun- 
ning of Man are able to influence and con- 
Troul? Give Inſtances, ſaid I, of what 
C 3 you 
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Art bere no Influence? 
ad, a very great one. 
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you mean, I mean, faid he, Earth, 
Water, Air, Fire; Stones, Trees; Ani- : 
mals; Men themſelves. Are theſe Con- 
tingents within the reach of Art, or has 
I ſhould think, 


- 


IF this, continued he, be true, it ſhould 
feem that the coMMOoN OR UNIVERSAL. 
SUBJECT OF ART WaS—ALL THOSE CON= 
TINGENT NATURES, WHICH LIE WITHIN 
THE REACH OF THE HUMAN PowERS 
TO-INFLUENCE, I acknowledge, ſaid I, 
it appears ſo. | 


Tus far then, ſaid he, we have ad- 
vanced with tolerable Succeſs. We have 
gained ſome Idea of Ari, and ſome Idea of 
its Subject. Our Inquiry, on the whole, 
has informed us, that ART is——an habi- 
fual Power in Man of becoming a certain 


Canſe and that its SuBJEcT is. every 
ſucb contingent Nature, which lies within the 


reach of the buman Powers to influence, 


9.3. 
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8. 3. 'T1s true, ſaid I, this appears to have 
been the Reſult of our Inquiry, and a full 
and ample one it ſeems to have been. 

A long one, replied he, if you pleaſe, but 


not a full and ample one, Can any 


thing, ſaid I, be wanting, -after what you 
have faid already? Certainly, replied 
he, a great deal. We have talked much 
indeed of Art, conſidered as a Cauſe; and 


much of the Subject, on which it operates; 
but what moves theſe Operations to com- 


mence, and where it is they end, theſe are 
Topics, which we have as yet little 
thought of. [ begged him _y that 


we might now conſider them. 


He was willing, he ſaid, for his part, 
and immediately went on by aſking, What 
I thought was the Beginning of Art? 
I mean, faid he, by Beginning, that Cauſe 
for the ſake of which it operates, and which 
being ſuppoſed away, Men would be never 
moved to follow it. To this, I told him, 


I was unable to anſwer. You will not 


=— think 
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1 ttmink it, ſaid he, ſo difficult, when you 
| have a little more conſidered. Reflect 
| {= with yourſelf ——Was it not the Abſence 
1 | 

if 


of Health, which excited Men to cultivate 
the Art of Medicine? I replied, it was. 
What then, ſaid he, if the Human 
Body had been ſo far perfect and ſelf- 
\þ ſufficient, as never to have felt the Viciſi- 
1 tudes of Well and Ill: Would not then this 
| i | Art have been wholly unknown? | 
at 3 replied, I thought it would, And 
what, ſaid he, if we extend this perfection 
a degree farther, and ſuppoſe the Body not 
only thus Healthful, but withal ſo robuſt, as 
to have felt no Uncaſineſs from a/l Incle- 


ith mencies of Weather : Would not then the 
it | Arts of Building alſo and Clothing have 
it | been as uſeleſs, as that of Medicine ? 
9 I replied, It ſeemed they would. But 
1 what, ſaid he, if we bound not this Per- 
li fection of ours even here? What if we 8 
W | ſuppoſe, that not only Things merely neceſ- 
"tl ary, but that thoſe alſo conductive 10 Ele- 
Il | gance and Enjoyment were of courſe all 
W implied in the Conſtitution of Human Na- 
| | | ture; 
W 
al 

| 
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ture; that they were all ſeady, conflant, 
and independant from without, and as in- 
ſeparable from our Being, as Perſpiring, or 
Circulation: In ſuch caſe, would not the 
Arts of Muſic, Painting and Poetry, with 
every other Art paſſing under the Denomi- 
nation of Elegant, have been as uſeleſs, as 
we have held thoſe others of Medicine, 
Clothing, and Architecture? I replied, 
It ſeemed they would. It was then the 
Abſence of Joys, Elegancies, and Amuſe- 
ments from our Conſtitution, as left Ly 
Nature, which induced us to ſeek them in 
theſe Arts of Elegance and Entertainment. 

It was. And what, ſaid he, Are 

Joys, Elegancies, Amuſements, Health, 
Robuſtneſs, with thoſe ſeveral other Objes 
of Defire, whoſe Abſence leads to Art, but fo 
many different Names of that complex Being 
called Goop, under its various, and multi- 
form, and popular Appearances ? I re- 
plied, It ſeemed ſo, | 


Ir this then, faid he, be granted, it 
ſhould ſeem that the Beginning or Prin- 


5 ciple 
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ciple of Art was the Abſence of ſomething 
Fought Good; becauſe it has appeared that 


it is for the ſake of ſome ſuch abſent Good 
that every Art operates; and becauſe, if 


we ſuppofe no ſuch Abſence to have been, 


we ſhould never have known any Art. 
1 confeſs, ſaid I, it ſeems ſo, 


Bur how then, continued he? If it be 

true that a// Art implies ſuch Principle, 
It is reciprocally true, that every ſuch 
Principle ſhould imply Art? I ſee no 
reaſon, faid I, why not. Conſider, 
ſaid he. It might be thought a Good by 
fome perhaps, to be as ſtrong as thoſe 
Horſes, which are ploughing yonder Field; 


to be as tall as thoſe Elms, and of a Nature - 


as durable.——Yet would the Abſence of 
Goods, like theſe, lead to Art? Or is it not 
abſurd to ſuppoſe, there ſhould be an Art 
of Impoſſibilities ? Abſurd, faid I, cer- 


tainly. If fo, ſaid he, when we define 


the Beginning or Principle of Art, it is not 
enough to call it the Abſence of ſomething 


thought Gcod, unleſs we add, that the Gvod 


be 
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be a Good Poſſible; a Thing attainable by 
Man; a Thing relative to Human Life, and 
conſiſtent with Human Nature: Or does not 
this alſo appear a Requiſite ? I replied, 

I thought it did. 


Bor ſtill, continued he Is it a ſuf- 
ficient Motive to Art, that the Good deſired 


ſhould be attainable? In other Words, 
does every Abſence of Good attainable lead 
to Art, or is our Account ſtill 00 Joofe, and 


in need of ſtricter Determination? 


Of none, ſaid I, which appears to me. 
Reflect, ſaid he; there are ſome of the po/- 


ble Goods ſo obvious and eaſy, that every. 


Man, in an ordinary State of common na- 
tural Perfection, is able to acquire them, 
without Labour or Application. You will 
hardly deny but that a fair Apple, tempting 
to eat, may be gathered; or a clear Spring, 
tempting to drink, may be drank at, by 
the mere Suggeſtions of Will and unin- 
ſtructed Inſtinct. I granted, they might. 
It would be therefore impertinent, 
ſaid he, to ſuppoſe that Goods, /:ke 7heſe, 
— ſhould 
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ſhould head to Art, becauſe Art would be 
ſuper fluous, and in no reſpect neceſſary. : 
Indeed, ſaid I, it ſeems ſo. l 


Ir therefore, ſaid he, e Impoſſibles 

2d to Art, becauſe of ſuch there can be no 
Art; nor Things eafily poſſible, becauſe in 
fuch Nature can do without Art: what is it 
we have left, to which we may refer it? 
Or can it indeed be to any other than to that 
middle Claſs of Things, which, however poſ- 
fible, are {till not ſo eaſy, but to be beyond 
the Powers of Will, and Inſtinct unin- 
ſtructed? I. replied, It ſeemed fo. 
That there are many ſuch things, ſaid he, 
is evident paſt doubt. For what Man 
would pay Artiſts ſo largely for their Arts, 
were he enabled by Nature to obtain what- 
ever he defired? Or who would ſtudy to, 
be ſkilled in Arts, were Nature's original 
Powers to be of themſelves alone ſufficient? 
I told him, It was not likely. 


Ir ſhould ſeem then, ſaid he, according 


to this Reaſoning, that the BEGINNING, Ma- 
tive, 
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tive, or Principle of Art; that Cauſe, which 
firſt moves it to Action, and, for the ſake of 
_ which its ſeveral Operations are exerted, 
is—THE WANT OR ABSENCE OF SOME= 
' THING APPEARING GOOD; RELATIVE TO 
Human LIFE, AND ATTAINABLE BY - 
Max, BUT SUPERIOR TO HIS NATURAL 
AND UNINSTRUCTED FACULTIES. 

I replied, I could not deny, but that the 
Account appeared probable. 


8. 4. LET this then, ſaid he, ſuffice, as to 
the Beginning of Art. But how ſhall we 
deſcribe its End? What is it we ſhall pro- 
nounce this ? My Anſwer, I replied, 
muſt be the fame as often already; which 
was indeed, that I could not reſolve the 
Queſtion- It ſhould ſeem, ſaid he, 
not ſo difficult, now we have diſcovered 
what Beginning is. For if Beginning and 
End are Contraries and oppoſed, it is but 
to invert, as it were, the Notion of Begin- 
ning, and we gain of courſe the Notion of 
End. L aſked him, In what manner? 


= ſaid he, the Beginning of Art has 
. been 
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been held to be ſomething, which, if ſuppoſed 


away, Men would be never moved to apply to 
Art. By Inver/ion therefore the End of Art 
muſt be ſomething, which, while ſuppoſed 
away, Men will never ceaſe applying to Art; 
becauſe, were they to ceaſe, while the End 


was wanting, they would ceaſe with Im- 


perfection, and their Performance would be 


incomplete. To this I anſwered, That 


the Account, however true, was by far too 
general, to give me much Intelligence. 
HE replied, If it was, he would endea- 
vour to be more particular. And what, 
continued he, ſhould we ſay, that every 
Art, according to its Genius, will of courſe 
be accompliſhed either in ſome Energy, or in 
ſome York; that, befides theſe two, it can 
be accompliſhed in nothing elſe ; and con- 
ſequently that one of theſe muſt of neceſſity be 
its End? I could not here but anſwer 


him with a Smile, That the Matter was 


now much obſcurer than ever. I find 
then, ſaid he, i it is proper we ſhould be more 
explicit in our Inquiries, and deduce our 

| Reaſon- 


* 
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Reaſonings from ſome clearer Point of 


View. I told him, It was quite neceſ- 
fary, if he intended to be intelligible. _ 


. Tavs then, ſaid he. You will grant, that 
every Art, being a Cauſe, muſt be productive 
of ſome Effet; for inſtance, Muſic, of a 
Tune; Dancing, of a Dance; Architecture, 
of a Palace; and Sculpture, of a Statue. 
Tis allowed, ſaid I. You will 
grant alſo, ſaid he, that in theſe Productions 
| they are all accompliſhed and ended: Or, in 
other words, that as Muſic produces a Tune, 
ſo it is ended and accompliſhed in a Tune; 
and as Sculpture produces a Statue, ſo is it 
ended and accompliſhed in a Statue. | 
"Tis admitted, ſaid I, Now theſe Pro- 
ductions, continued he, if you will examine, 
are not like Units or Mathematical Points ; 
but, on the contrary, all conſiſt of a certain 
Number of Parts, from whoſe accurate Or- 
der is derived their Beauty and Perfection. 
For example; Notes, ranged after ſuch a 
manner, make- a Tune in Muſic; and 
Limbs, ranged after ſuch a manner, make a 


Statue 
I 
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Statue or a Picture. I replied, They did. 
If then the Productions, continued he, 

. of every Art thus conſiſt of certain Parts, 

it will follow, that zbeſe Parts will be either 

co-exiſtent, or not; and if not co-exiſtent, 
then of courſe Succeſſive. Aͤſſiſt me, 
ſaid I, by another Inſtance, for you are 

growing again obſcure. Co-exiftent, re- 
plied he, as in a Statue, where Arms, Legs, 
Body, and Head all ſulſiſt together at one in- 
dividual Inſtant : Succeſſive, as in a Tune or 
Dance, where there is no ſuch Co-exiſtence, 
but where ſome Parts are ever paſſing away, 
and others are ever ſucceeding them. 
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CAN any thing be ſaid to ex, ſaid I, 
whoſe Parts are ever paſſing away? 
Surely, replied he, or how elſe exiſt Years hh 
and Seaſons, Months and Days, with their 

commqn Parent, Time itſelf? ——Or indeed 
what is Human Life, but a Compound of 
Parts thus fleeting ; a Compound of various 
and multi form Actions, which ſucceed each 
other in a certain Order? The Fact, 
faid I, appears fo. 


2 
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Tr1s then, continued he, being the caſe, 
and there being this Difference in Produc- 


tions, call every Production, the Parts of 


which exift ſucceſſively, and whoſe Nature 
hath its Being or Eſſence in a Tranſition, call 
it, what it really is, a Motion or an ENERGY — 


Thus a Tune and a Dance are Energies; 


thus Riding and Sailing are Energies; and 


ſo is Elocution, and ſo is Life itſelf. On 
the contrary, call every Production, whoſe 


Parts exiſt all at once, and whoſe Nature de- 


pends not on a Tranſition for its Eſſence, call 
it a Work, or Thing done, not an Energy 


or Operation. Thus a Houſe is a Work, 


a Statue is a Work, and ſo is a Ship, and 
ſo a Picture. I ſeem, ſaid I, to compre- 


hend you. 


Ir then there be no Productions, ſaid he, 
but muſt be of Parts, either co-exi//ent or 
ſucceſſive ; and the one of theſe be, as you 
perceive, a Work, and the other be an 
Energy; it will follow, there will be no 
Production, but will be either a Work or an 

D Energy. 
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Energy. There will not, ſaid J. But 


every Art, ſaid he, you have granted, is 


accompliſhed and ended in what it produces? 
I replied, JI had. And there are 


no Productions, but Works or pes: ? 
None. 


IT will follow then, ſaid he, that EveERY 
ART WILL BE ACCOMPLISHED AND ENDED 
IN A WoRK OR ENERGY. 


To this I anſwered, That his Reaſoning 
I could not impeach ; but that ſtill the Di- 
ſtinction of Work and Energy was what I 
did not well comprehend. There are 
ſeveral Circumſtances, ſaid he, which will 
ſerve ſufficiently to make it clear. 
I begged he would mention ſome. 


When the Pro- 


Tus then, ſaid he 


duction of any Art is an Energy, then the 


Perfection of the Art can be only perceived 
during that Energy. For inſtance, the Per- 
fection of a Muſician is only known, while 


he continues playing. But when the Pro- 
duction 


& % 
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duction of any Art is a Werk, then 7s not the 
Perfection viſible during the Energy, but only 
after it. Thus the Perfection of the Sta- 
tuary is not ſeen during his Energies as a 
Statuary, but when his Energies are over; 
when no Stroke of the Chizzel is wanting, 


but the Statue is left as Che Reſult of all. 


AGAIN, continued he, — in conſe- 
quence of this, where the Production is an 
Energy, there the Production is of Neceſſity 
co-eval with the Artif, For how ſhould 


the Energy ſurvive the Man; the Playing 


remain, when the Muſician is dead? But 


where the Production is a Vor, then 7s 
_ there no ſuch Neceſſity. The Work may well 


remain, when the Artiſt is forgotten ; there 
being no more reaſon, that the Statue and 
the Artiſt ſhould be co-eval, than the Man 
and the rude Marble, before it received 2 
regular Figure. You ſeem now, ſaid I, 


to have explained yourſelf, 
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vr then, faid he, Work and Exzrey 


| be made intelligible Terms, you cannot but 


perceive the Truth of what we before af- 
ſerted——that every Art, according fo its 
Genius, muſt needs be accompli iſhed in one of 
theſe ; that, except in theſe two, it can be ac- 
compliſhed in nothing elſe ; and conſequently : 


that ONE OF THESE MUST OF NECESSITY 


in Rd. iT anſwered, That the 
Reaſoning appeared juſtly deduced. © So 
much then, replied he, for the Ending or 
Accompli ſbment of Art ; and fo much alſo 
for a long, and, I I rar, an intricate Diſqui- 


fition. 


2 5. H E baſh no 5 ſaid this, _ I 
was beginning to applaud bim; eſpecially 
on his having treated a Subject ſo copiouſly, 
ſtarted, as it were, by Chance, and without 
any apparent Preparation. But I had not 
gone far, before he interrupted me, by ſay- 
ing, That as to my Praiſes they were morg 
than he deſerved ; that he could pretend to 
no great Merit for having been, as I called 
it, 
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it, ſo copious, when he had ſo often before 
thought, on what at preſent we had been 
talking. In ſhort, fays he, to tell you a 
Secret, I have been a long time amuſing 
myſelf, i in forming an Eſſay upon ; this Sub- 

jet. I could not here forbear reproach. 


ing him, for having hitherto concealed his 
| Intentions, My Reproaches produced a fort 


of amicable Controverſy, which at length 


ended in his offering, That, to make me 


ſome amends, he would now recite me (if 
I pleaſed) a ſmall Fragment of the Piece 
a Fragment, which he had happened acci- 
dentally to have about him. The Propoſal, 
on my part, was willingly accepted, | and 
without farther Delay, the Papers were 


$ W 


A. to the Performance itſelf, it muſt be 


confeſſed, in point of Stile, it was ſome what 
high and florid, perhaps even bordering 


upon an Exceſs. At the time however of 
recital, this gave me leſs Offence, becauſe 


it ſeemed, as it were, to palliate the Dryneſs 


of what had paſſed before, and in ſome fort 
D 3 8 to 


but an infipid Poſſeſſion. 


* 
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to ſupply the Place of an Epilogue to our 
Conference. Not however to anticipate, 
he began reading as follows: 


* O ART] Thou diftinguiſhing Attribute 
ee and Honour of Human Kind! who art 
* not only able 7o imitate Nature in her 
© Graces, but (what is more) even te adorn 
* her with Graces of thy own. Poſſeſſed of 
« Thee, the meaneſt Genius grows deſerv- 


be ing, and has a juſt Demand for a Portion 


© of our Eſteem. Devoid of Thee, the 
* Brighteſt of our Kind lie loſt and uſeleſs, 
* and are but poorly diſtinguiſhed from 
e the moſt Deſpicable and Baſe. When 
* we inhabited Foreſts in common with 
« Brutes, nor otherwiſe known from them 
ce than by the Figure of our Species; Thou 
* taughteſt us to aſſert the Sovereignty of our 
e Nature, and to aſſume that Empire, for 


* which Providence intended us. Thou- 


6 ſands of Utilities owe their Birth to Thee; 


ce thouſands of Elegancies, Pleaſures, and 
* Joys, without which Life itſelf would. be 


* Wipe 
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« Wik and extenſive is the Reach 
*of thy Dominion. No ELEMENT is 
te there either ſo violent or ſo ſubtle, ſo yield- 
te ing or ſo ſluggiſh, as by the Powers of its 
e Nature to be ſuperior to thy Direction. 
© Thou dreadeſt not the fierce Impetuoſity 
« of FIRE, but compelleſt its Violence to 
© be both obedient and uſeful. By it Thou 
*« ſofteneſt the ſtubborn Tribe of Minerals, 
« ſo as to be formed and moulded into 
te Shapes innumerable. Hence Weapons, 
Armour, Coin; and previous to theſe, 
* and other Thy Works and Energies, 
hence all thoſe various Tools and Inſtru- 
te ments, which empower Thee to proceed 
ce to farther Ends more excellent. Nor is 
© the ſubtle Alk leſs obedient to Thy 
«© Power, whether Thou willeſt it to be a 
« Miniſter to our Pleaſure, or Utility. At 
e Thy Command it giveth Birth to Sounds, 
© which charm the Soul with all the Powers 
* of Harmony. Under thy Inſtruction it 
* moves the Ship o'er Seas, While that 
e yielding Element, where otherwiie we 
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33 Concerning AR T. 
to ſupply the Place of an Epilogue to our 
Conference. Not however to anticipate, 
he began reading as follows: 


« O ART I Thou difinguiſhing Attribute 
* and Honour of Human Kind! who art 
* not only able o imitate Nature in her 
e Graces, but (what is more) even to adorn 
te her with Graces of thy own. Poſſeſſed of 
« Thee, the meaneſt Genius grows deſery- 
ce ing, and has a juſt Demand for a Portion 
e of our Eſteem. Devoid of Thee, the 
ce Brighteſt of our Kind lie loſt and uſeleſs, 
te and are but poorly diſtinguiſhed from 
te the moſt Deſpicable and Baſe. When 
* we inhabited Foreſts in common with 
« Brutes, nor otherwiſe known from them 
ce than by the Figure of our Species; Thou 
e taughteſt us to aſſert the Sovereignty of our 
Nature, and to aſſume that Empire, for 
© which Providence intended us. Thou- 
ir ſands of Utilities owe their Birth to Thee; 
ce thouſands of Elegancies, Pleaſures, and 
„Joys, without which Life itſelf would. be 
10 hw an infipid Poſſeſſion. | 
* Wipe 
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« WIDE and extenſive is the Reach 


e of thy Dominion. No ELEMENT is 


te there either ſo violent or ſo ſubtle, ſo yield- 
te ing or ſo ſluggiſh, as by the Powers of its 
te Nature to be ſuperior to thy Direction. 
c Thou dreadeſt not the fierce Impetuoſity 
« of FIRE, but compelleſt its Violence to 
© be both obedient and uſeful. By it Thou 


« ſofteneſt the ſtubborn Tribe of Minerals, 


© fo as to be formed and moulded into 
te Shapes innumerable. Hence Weapons, 
te Armour, Coin; and previous to theſe, 
* and other Thy Yorks and Energies, 


* hence all thoſe various Tools and Inſtru- 


e ments, which empower Thee to proceed 
ce to farther Ends more excellent. Nor is 
e the ſubtle Alx leſs obedient to Thy 
«© Power, whether Thou willeſt it to be a 


« Miniſter to our Pleaſure, or Utility. At 
e Thy Command it giveth Birth to Sounds, 


© which charm the Soul with all the Powers 
* of Harmony. Under thy inſtruction it 
e moves the Ship o'er. Seas, while that 
“yielding Element, where otherwiie we 
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40 Concerning ART, 
* fink, even WATER itſelf is by Thee 
< taught to bear us; the vaſt Ocean to pro- 
* mote that Intercourſe of Nations, which 
<« Ignorance would imagine it was deſtined 
< to intercept. To ſay how thy Influence is 
ce ſeen on EARTH, would be to teach 
© the meaneſt, what he knows already. 
ce Suffice it but to mention Fields of Arable 
« and Paſture; Lawns and Groves, and 
Gardens, and Plantations ; Cottages, Vil- 
ce lages, Caſtles, Towns; Palaces, Temples, 
ce and ſpacious Cities. | 
« No R does thy Empire end in Subjects 
ce thus in- ani mate. Its Power alſo extends 
< thro' the various Race of ANIMAL s, 
e who either patiently ſubmit to become 
« thy Slaves, or are ſure to find Thee an ir- 
te refiſtible Foe. The faithful Dog, the 
e patient Ox, the generous Horſe, and the 
* mighty Elephant, are content all to re- 
© ceive their Inſtructions from Thee, and 
te readily to lend their natural Iaſtincts or 
* Strength, to perform thoſe Offices, which 
* thy Occaſions call for. If there be found 
e any 


bh”  U3 was mu 
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« any Species, which are ſerviceable when 


« dead, Thou ſuggeſteſt the Means to in- 
te veſtigate and take them. If any be fo 


e ſavage, as to refuſe being tamed ; or of 


te Natures fierce enough, to venture an At- 
ce tack; Thou teacheſt us to ſcorn their 
ce brutal Rage; to meet, repel, purſue, and 
* conquer. | 


e AND ſuch, O ART! is thy amazing 
* Influence, when Thou art employed only 
ce on theſe inferior Subjects; on Natures In- 
ce 2nimate, or at beſt Irrational. But when- 
tc er Thou chooſeſt a Subject more noble, 
« and ſetteſt to the cultivating of MIND 
© itſelf, then 'tis Thou becomeſt truly ami- 
« able and divine; the ever-flowing Source 
<« of thoſe ſublimer Beauties, of which 20 
ce Subject but Mind alone is capable. Then 
«tis Thou art enabled to exhibit to Man- 
* kind the admired Tribe of Poets and of 


* Orators; the ſacred Train of Patriots and 


e of Heroes; the godlike Liſt of Philoſo- 
i phers and Legiſlators ; the Forms of vir- 
* ruous and equal Polities, where private 


* Wel- 
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42 concerning ART 
ce Welfare is made the ſame with public 
te where Crowds themſelves prove diſ- 


te intereſted and brave, and Virtue is made 
te a national and popular Characteriſtic. 


« Hair! ſacred Source of all theſe 
ee Wonders | Thy/elf inſtru me to praiſe 
<« Thee worthily, thro' whom whate'er we 
e do, is done with Elegance and Beauty; 
« without whom, what we do, is ever grace · 


ce Jeſs and deformed. — Venerable Power! 
« By what Name ſhall I addreſs Thee ? 


« Shall I call Thee Ornament of Mind; 


* or art Thou more truly Mind :tfelf ?— 
ce TIS Miny Thou AarT, moſt perfect 
« Mind; not rude, untaught, but fair and 
i poliſhed; in ſuch Thou dwelleſt, of ſuch 
e Thou art the Form; nor is it a Thing 

te more poſſible to ſeparate Thee from ſuch, 
* than it would be to ſeparate Thee from 
« thy own Exiſtence.” 


Mu good Friend was now arrived to a 
very exited Pitch, and was purſuing his 
Panegyvyric with great Warmth and F luency; 

when 
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when we entered the Suburbs, our Walk 
being near finiſhed. The People, as we 
h went along, began to look at us with Sur- 
prize, which I, who was leſs engaged, 
having leiſure to obſerve, thought twas 
5 proper to admoniſh my Friend, that he 
, ſhould give over. He immediately ceaſed 
8 reading; put his Papers up; and thank'd 
; me for ſtopping him at ſo ſeaſonable a 
_ Time. 
4. 
? $. 6. WHAT remained of our Diſcourſe 
F paſſed off with leſs Rapture, and was in- 
— deed no more, than a kind of ſhort Re- 
& capitulation. | 
ad 
ch He obſerved to me, that our Inquiries 
ng had furniſhed out an Anſwer to four diffe- 
thy. rent Queſtions. For thus, ſaid he, if it be 
om aſked us, What Art is? We have to 
| Anſwer, it i. — an habitual Power in 
Man, of becoming the Cauſe of ſome Effect, 
oa || according to a Syſtem of various and well- 
hits approved Precepis. If it be aſked us, On 
cy; what Szbject Art operates? We can anſwer, 


hen On 
5 3 
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On a contingent, which is within the reach 
5 of the Human Powers to influence. If it be 
| aſked us, For what Reaſon, for the ſake of 
what, Art operates? We may reply, For 
the ſake of ſome abſent Good, relative to Hu- 
man Life, and attainable by Man, but ſupe- 
rior to bis natural and uninſtructed Facul- 
ties. Laſtly, if it be aſked, Where tis the 
Operations of Art end? We may ſay 
Either in ſome Energy, or in ſome Work. 


k 


H x added, That if he were not afraid of 
the Imputation of Pedantry, he could be 
almoſt tempted to ſay, That we had been 
conſidering Art, with reſpect to thoſe four 
Cauſes, ſo celebrated once among Profeſſors 
in the Schools. By theſe, upon Inquiry, I 
found that he meant certain Cauſes, called 
the * Efficient, the + Material, the | Final, 
and the || Formal. En LO 


Bu T 


> | * N 17 + F. 22. t P. 28, 29. 
P. 34. 36. | 


— 
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Bu T here, without farther explaining, 
he begged for the preſent that we might 
conclude, being ſufficiently, as he faid, 
fatigued with the Length of what had 
paſſed already. The Requeſt was reaſon- 
able I could not but own, and thus ended 


our Converſation, and ſoon after it our 


Walk, 


The E N D. 
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CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER the FRS r. 

NTRODUCTION—— Defgn and 

Diſtribution of the Whole— Preparation 
for the following Chapters. 


CHAPTER the Szconp. 


Ox the Subjefts which Painting imitates— 
On the Subjects which Muſic imitates — 
Compariſon of Mufic with Painting. 


CHAP TER the TRHIRPD. 


Ox the Subjects which Poetry imitates, but 
imitates only thro natural Media, or mere 
Sounds—— Compariſon of Poetry in this 
Capacity, firſt with Painting, then with 
Muſee. 


E — 
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CONTENTS, | 


CHAPTER the FovzTn, 


On the Subjects which Poetry imitates, nat 
by mere Sounds or natural Media, but by 

W ords ſignificant; the Subjecis being ſuch, 
to which the Genius of each of the other twy 
Arts is moſt perfectly adapted.—Its Com. 
pariſon in theſe Subjects, fir with Paint. 
ing, then with Muſic. 


CHAPTER the FIT B. 


On the Subjects which Poetry imitates by 
Words ſignificant, being at the ſame tim 
Subjects not adapted 70 the Genius of eite 
of the other Arts. The Nature of the/ 
Subjects. The Abilities of Poetry 
imitate them. — Compariſon of Poetry 1 
reſpect of theſe Subjects, firſt with Paini 
ing, then with Mufic. 


CHAP 


l CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER the SixTH. 


O Migſic considered not as an Imitation, but 
as deriving its Efficacy from another 
Source. On its joint Operation by this 
means with Poetry. An Objection to 
Mufic ſolved, —The Advantage ariſing to 
it, as well as to Poetry, from their "_ 
united. Concluſion. 
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A DISCOURSE 


On MUSIC, PAINTING _ 
"and POETRY. 


CHAP. I. 


Introdufion.——Defign and Diſtribution of 
the Whole>—Preparation for the following 
Chapters. 


LL Arts have this in common, Ch. I. 
A that they reſpet# Human Life. 
Some contribute to its Necęſfi- 
ties, as Medicine and Agriculture; others 
to its Elegance, as Muſic, Painting, and 
Poetry, 


No w, with reſpect to theſe two diffe- 
rent Species, the neceſſary Arts ſeem to have 
been prior in time; if it be probable, that 

E 2. | Men 


1 


54 
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Ch. I. Men conſulted how 20 live and to ſupport 
Ce hemſebves, before they began to deliberate 


how fo render Life agrecable. Nor is this 


indeed unconfirmed by Fact, there being 


no Nation known ſo barbarous and ignorant, 
as where the Rudiments of theſe neceſſary 


Arts are not in ſome degree cultivated. 


And hence poſſibly they may appear to be 
the more excellent and worthy, as having 


claim to a Preference, derived from their 


Seniority. 


TE Arts however of Elegance cannot 
be ſaid to want Pretenſions, if it be true, 


that Nature framed us for ſomething more | 


than mere Exiſtence. Nay, farther *, if Well- 
being be clearly preferable to Mere-being, 
and this without it be but a thing'contemp- 
tible, they may have reaſon perhaps to 


aſpire even to a Superiority. But enough 


of this, to come to our Purpoſe, 


E 2. 


* OU To Cnv Wipl WAtigs oli con, 
AAA To & Cnv, Plat. in Critone. 


fe 


- 


| PAINTING; and POETRY: 


F. 2. Tur Deſign of this Difcourſe is to Ch. I. 


treat of Music, PAINTING; and Po TR - 


to conſider in what they agree, and in 
what they differ ; and wHICH UPON THE 


| WHOLE, IS MORE EXCELLENT THAN THE 


OTHER TWO; 


In entering upon this Inquiry, it is firſt 
to be obſerved, that the MinD is made 
conſcions of the natural World and its Af- 
fections, and of other Minds and their 
Affections, by the ſeveral Organs of the 
Senſes (a). By the ſame Organs, theſe Arts 


_ exhibit to the Mind Imitations, and imitate 


either Parts or Affections of this natural 
E 4 World, 


4 || 
ͤ—ũꝛ‚ꝛ— 


* 


(a) To explain ſome future Obſervations, it will 
be proper here to remark, that the Mixp from theſe 
Materials thus brought together, and from its own Ope- 
rations on them, and in conſequence of them, becomes 
fraught with IDE n$——and that Many MINDS 55 
fraught, by a ſort of ComPaACT aſſigning to each IDE A 
ſome SOUND ts be its MARK or SYMBOL, were the firſt 
INVENTORS and FoUNDERs of LANGUAGE, See 
Vol. II. or Hermes, Lib. iii. cap. 3. 4. 
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Ch. I. World, or elſe the Paſſions, Energies, and 
>= other Affections of Minds, There is this 


Difference however between theſe Aris and 


Nature; that Nature pafles to the Percipient 
thro” all the Senſes; whereas theſe Arts uſe 
only two of them, that of Seeing and that 
of Hearing, And hence it is that the ſen- 
ble Objefs or Media, thro which (3) they 
imitate, can be ſuch only, as theſe two Senſes 
are framed capable of perceiving; and theſe 
Media are Motion, Sound, * and 


Figure. 


; Pain r- 


THT | 


(5) To prevent Confuſion it muſt be obſerved, 


_ that in all theſe Arts there is a Difference between 


the ſenſible Media, thro* which they imitate, and the 
Subjects imitated. The ſenſible Media, thro* which 
they imitate, muſt be always relative to that Senſe, 
by which the particular Art applies to the Mind; but 
the Subject imitated may be foreign to that Senſe, and 
beyond the Power of its Perception. Painting, for in- 
ſtance, (as is ſhewn in this Chapter) has no ſenſibie 
Media, thro! which it operates, except Colour and 


Figure But as to Subjects, it may have Motions, 


Sounds, moral Affections and Actions; none of which 
are either Colours or Figures, but which however are 


all capable of being imitated thro them, See Chapter 


the ſecond, Notes (5), (c), (4). 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 


PAINTING, having the Eye for its'Oy- Ch. J. 


57 | 


| gan, cannot be conceived to imitate, but 


_ « thro' the Media of v///b/e Objects. And 


farther, its Mode of imitating being always 
motionleſs, there muſt be ſubſtracted from 
theſe the Medium of Motion. It remains 
then, that Colour and Figure are the only 
Media, thro' which Painting imitates. 


Mus 1c, paſſing to the Mind thro' the 


Organ of the Ear, can imitate _—_ by 
8 ounds and Motions. | 


Poz TRT. having the Ear alſo for its 


Organ, as far as Words are conſidered to be 
no more than mere Sounds, can go no far- 
ther in Imitating, than may be performed 
by Sound and Motion. But then, as Zheſe 
its Sounds ſtand by * Compact for the various 


Ideas, with which the Mind is fraught, it is 


| eunbled by this means to imitate, as far as 
Lan- 


— 


* See Note (a) Page 55. 
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A DiscobRkSsE of MUSIC; 


ch. I. Language can expreſs ; and that tis evident 
Gy will, in a manner, inelude all things. 


Now from hence may be ſeen, how 
theſe AR Ts agree, and how they difer. 


TE v agree, by being all MIME Te, 
or IMITATIVE; 


Trey difer, as they imitate by different 


Media ; PAIN TIN G by Figure and Colour; 


Music, by Sound and Motion; PalxTIxe 
and Music, by Media which are Natural; 
Por Rx, for the greateſt Part, by a Medium, 


which is Artificial (c). 


JEN 


ut th 


(c) A Figure mi. or a Compoſition of Mu- 
fical Sounds have always a natural Relation to that, 
of which they are intended to be the Reſemblance. But 
a Deſcription in Words has rarely any ſuch natural 
Relation to the ſeveral Ideas, of which thoſe Words are 
the Symbals. None therefore underſtand the Deſcrip- 
tion, but thoſe who ſpeak the Language. On the con- 
trary, Muſical and Picture- -Imitations are intelligible 
10 all Men. 

Way 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 


8 3. As to that Ax r, which upon the Ch. I. 
| whole is moſt excellent of the three ; it muſt be 


obſerved, that among theſe various Media 
of imitating, ſome will naturally be more ac- 
curate, ſome 4%; ſome will be/? imitate one 
Subject; ſome, another. Again, among 
the Number of Subjects there will be natu- 
rally alſo a Difference, as to Merit and De- 
merit. There will be ſome ſublime, and 
ſome low; ſome copious, and ſome ſhort ; 
ſome pathetic, and others void of Paſſion 
ſome formed to inſtruct, and others not ca- 


fable of it. 


No w, from theſe tuo Circumſtances ; 
that is to ſay, from the Accuracy of the 
Imitation, and the Merit of the Subject 
imitated, the Queſtion concerning which 
Art is moſt excellent, muſt be tried and de- 
termined. 1 
Tus 


WY 


mar _ 


Wu it is ſaid that Poetry is nat univerſally, but 
only for the greater part artificial, ſee below, Chapter 
the Third, where what Natural Force it has, is ex- 
amined and eſtimated. | 
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\ 


ch. I. Tuis however cannot be done, without 
vr Detail of Particulars, that fo there may 
be formed, on every part, * and accurate 


9 


0 begin therefore with Painting. 


CHAP, 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 


CHAP. II. 


On the Subjedts which Pig nting imitates. = 
On the Subjects which Mufic imitates — 
Compiert iſon of * with Painti . 


HE FITTEST SUBJECTS FOR Ch. II. 
— 


PAINTING, are all ſuch THINGS 
and IxcID ENT S, as are * peculiarly cha- 
racteriſed by FIGUR RN and COLOUR, 


Or this kind are the whole Maſs (a) of 
Things inanimate and vegetable; ſuch as 
Flowers, Fruits, Buildings, Landſkips 
The various Tribes of Animal Figures; ſuch 
as Birds, Beaſts, Herds, Flocks—— The 
Motions and Sounds peculiar to each Animal 
Species, when accompanied with Configura- 
tions, which are obvious and remarkable (G) 


1 
(a) THE Reaſon is, chat theſe things are almoſt 
| wholly known to us by their Colour and Figure. Be- 


tides, they are as motionleſs, for the moſt part, in 


Nature, as in the Imitation. 


() INSTANCEsS of this kind are the Flying of 


Birds, the Galloping of Horſes, the Roaring of Lions, 
the Crowing of Cocks. And the Reaſon is, that 
| though 


61 


The 
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Ch. II. The Human Body in all its Appearances (as 
Male, Female; Young, Old ; Handſome, 

Ugly ;) and in all its Attitudes, (as Laying, 
Sitting, Standing, c.) The Natural 
Sounds peculiar to the Human Species, (ſuch 

as Crying, Laughing, Hollowing, &c.) (c)-- 

All Energies, Paſſions, and Aﬀetions of the 

Soul, being in any degree more intenſe or 
2 


— 


chough © to paint Motion or hd be impoſſible, yet the 

Motions and Sounds here mentioned having an im- 

mediate and natural Connection with a certain viſible 
CONFIGURATION of the Parts, the Mind, from a 

Proſpect of this Configuration, conceives inſenſibly that 

which is concomitant ; and hence *tis that, by a ſort of 

Fallacy, the SounNDs and MoTIONS appear zo be 

painted alſo. On the contrary, not ſo in ſuch Mo- 

tions, as the Swimming of many kinds of Fiſh ; or in 

ſuch Sounds, as the Purring of a Cat; becauſe hav is no 

ſuch ſpecial Configuration to be perceived. — Homer in his 

Shield deſcribing the Picture of a Bull ſeized by twoLions, 

fays of the Bull— 6 d paxps peruvius EN Jo Te, 

bellowing loudly, was drag'd along. Where E uflathius, 

in commenting on this Bellowing, ſays, ws ivy TW 

N1pea1,, as he (the Bull) made manifzft (in the Picture) | 
by his Figure or Attitude. Euſt. in J. L. p. 1224. 


() ThE Reaſon. is of the ſame kind, as that 
given in the Note immediately preceding; and by 
the ſame Rule, the Obſervation muſt be confined to 


natural Sounds only. In Language, few of the Speakers 
know the Configurations, which attend it. 


Se ws. wake 
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wiolent than ordinary (d)——All Action- Ch. II, 
and Events, whoſe Integrity or Wholeneſs 
depends upon a ſhort and ſelf-evident Suc- 
ceſſion of Incidents (e) Or if the Suc- 


ceſſion be extended, then ſuch Actions at 
leaſt, whoſe Incidents are all along, during 
that Succeſſion, fimilar {f)——All Actions, 
which being qualified as above, open them- 
ſelves into a /arge Variety of Circumſtances, 
con- 


— 


7 d ) Ta: E Reaſon is ſtill of the N kind, viz. | 
from their Viſible Effects on the Body. They natu- | 
rally produce either to the Countenance a particular | 
Redneſs or Paleneſs ; or a particular Modification of its | 
Muſcles ; or elſe to the Limbs, a particular Attitude. 

Now all theſe Effects are ſolely referable to CoLouR 

and FicuRE, the two grand ſenſible Media, peculiar 

to Painting. See Raphael's Cartoons of St. Paul at | 
Athens, and of his ſtriking the Sorcerer Elymas blind: | 
See alſo the Crucifixion of Polycrates, and the Suffer- | 
ings of the Conſul Regulus, both by Salvator Roſa. | 


(e For of neceſſity every PICTURE is a Pundtum 
Temporis or INSTANT, 

) Suck, for inſtance, as a Storm at Sea; 3 whoſe _ l 
Incidents of Viſion may be nearly all included in foam- | 
ing Waves, a dark Sky, Ships out of their erect 
Poſture, and Men hanging upon the Ropes. 
Or as a Battle; which from Beginning to End pre- 
ſents nothing elſe, than Blood, Fire, Smoak, and 
Diſorder. Now ſuch Events may be well imitated 

3 all 
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Ch. II. concurring all in the ſame Paint of Time (g. 
A Actions which are known, and 
known univerſally, rather than Actions 


uuhere 


newly Aha or known but to few (H. 1 
AND 
e 
all at once; for how long ſoever they laſt, they are but 
Repetitions of the ſame. —— Nicaas, the Painter, recom- 
mended much the ſame Subjects, viz. a Sea- fight or a ew 
Land- battle of Cavalry. His Keaſons too are much the 200 
ſame with thoſe mentioned in Note (g). He concludes ma 
with a Maxim, (little regarded by his Succeſſors, how- bra 
ever important, ) that the Subject itſelf is as much a Part wo 
of the Painter's Art, as the Poet's Fable is a Part of M. 
Poetry. See Demetrius Phal. p. 5 3. Edit. Ox. | bee 
(g) FoR PAIN TIN o is not bounded in Exc r EN- 7 
SION, as it is in Du RATIO N. Beſides, it ſeems 
true in every Species of Compoſition, that, as far as ed 
Perplexity and Confuſion may be avoided, and the _ 
Il holeneſs of the Piece may be preſerved clear and in- 
telligible; the more ample the Magnitude, and the 
greater the Variety, the greater alſo, in proportion, 
the Beauty and Perfection. Noble Inſtances of this ; 
are the Pictures above - mentioned in Note (d). . 
See Ariftot. Poet, cap. 7. O 6 xad dil Quow ws WF A 
d e ©”, c. pi, &c, See alſo Charatteri- Heat 
flicks, V. I. n and Baſſu, B. I, cap. 16. ＋ debit ſite t. 
& Homere gt if; grand, e. unde 
(5b) TRE Reaſon is, that a Picture being (as has 2 
been ſaid) but a Point or Inſtant, in a Story well i ans: 
#noxwn the Spectator's Memory will ſupply the pre- - : 
vious and the ſubſequent, But this cannot be done, N 
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AND thus much as to the Subjects of Ch. II. 
Painting. SI 


§. 2. In Music, THE FITTEST SUB- 
JECTS OF IMITAT10N are all ſuch Tyuings 
| and 


—— 


where ſuch Knowledge is wanting. And therefore it 
may be juſtly queſtioned, whether the moſt cele- 
brated Subjects, borrowed by Painting from Hiſtory, 
would have been any of them intelligible tho the 
Medium of Painting only, ſuppoſing Hiſtory to have 
been ſilent, and to have given no additional Information. 


Ir may be here added, that Horace, conformably 
to this Reaſoning, recommends even to Poetic Imita- 
tion a Anotun Story, before an unknown. 


T uque 

Refius Iliacum carmen deducis in aus, 

Duam fi proferres ignota, indictaq; primus. 

Art. Poet. v. 128. 


r OR 9... FE. 


l 
-» 


AND indeed as the being under/tood to others, either 
M Hearers or Spectators, ſeems to be a common Requi= 
2 ſite to all Mimetic Arts whatever; (for to thoſe, who 
underſtand them not, they are in fact no Mimetic 
Arts) it follows, that Perſpicuity muſt be Eſſential to 
1 them all; and that no prudent Artiſt would neglect, 
if it were poſſible, any juſt Advantage to obtain this 
End. Now there can be no Advantage greater, than 
the Notoriety of the Subjects imitated. 


1 


Ch. II. and IncipenTs, as are moſt eminently * cha. 
—Y— ra&eriſed by Moriox and SouND. 
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MoT1oN may be either ow or ſwift, 
even or uneven, broken or continuous 
Soup may be either t or loud, high or 
low. Wherever therefore any of theſe Spe- 
cies of Motion or Sound may be found in 
an eminent (not a moderate or mean) degree, 
there will be room for Musicar INIT A- 
TION. Fa 


Tus, in the Natural or Inanimatt 
World, Music may imitate the Glidings, 
Murmurings, Toſſings, Roarings, and other 
Accidents of Water, as perceived in Foun- 1 — 
tains, Cataracts, Rivers, Seas, &c. The _(& 
fame of Thunder—the fame of Winds, as WW }, 48, 
well the ſtormy as the gentle. In the 
Animal World, it may imitate the Voice of ¶ ton 
ſome Animals, but chieſy that of ſinging (1) 
Birds.——lIt may alſo faintly copy ſome of © Imitat 
their Motions. In the Human Kind, it can I in mo 


alſo Of th 
N the O 
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1 alſo imitate ſome Motions (1) and Sounds (; Ch. II. 
and of Sounds thoſe moſt perfectly, which 


are expreſſive of Grief and Anguiſb (1). 


AnD thus much as to the Subjects, 
which Muſic imitates. | 


F. 3. IT remains then, that we compare 


deed, as to Mufical Imitation in general, it 
muſt be confeſſed that as it can, from its 
Genius, imitate only Sounds and Motions 
as there are not many Motions either in the 

Animal 


— 


The (i) As the Walt of the Giant Polypheme, in the 
Paſtoral of Acis and Galatea.— See what ample Strides 
8, 23 Bl he takes, &c. | 


(4) As the Shouts of a Multitude, in the Corona- 
*e of tion Anthem of, God fave the King, &c. 


Sing f (1) Taz Reaſon is, that this Species of Muſical 
ne of Imitation mf nearly approaches Nature. For Grief, 
in moſt Animals, declares itſelf by Sound, which are 
not unlike to long Notes in the Chrematic Syſtem. 
alſo Of this kind is the Chorus of Baal's Prieſts in 


wolnd, &c. 
F 2 


theſe fwo ARTS together. And here in- 


the Oratorio of Deborah, Doleful Tidings, how ye 


65 
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f Ch. II. Animal or in the Inani mate World, which J 
MM are excluſively peculiar even to any Species, . 
Cl and ſcarcely any to an Individual——as i 
N there are no Natural Sounds, which cha- 7 
I racteriſe at leaſt lower than a Species (for F 
1 | 3 3 3 oh C 
8) the Natural Sounds of Individuals are in p 
# every Species the ſame)——— farther, as 

1 5 3 4 
ot Muſic does but imperfectiy imitate even . 
"HE . | 7 Ul, 
0 theſe Sounds and Motions (m) On the | 
4 5 N 155 
M contrary, as Figures, Poſtures of Figures, 
1 | ns 5 TI 
10 and Colours characteriſe not only every ſen- p 
ld } BE : 8 A 
if fible Species, but even every Individual; and 1 
i for the moit part alſo the various Energies | 
| and Paſſions of every Individual and / 

i farther, as Painting is able, with the higbeſt Ml .. 

þ | 3 it m 
bl Accuracy and Exattneſs, to imitate all theſe whi 
. | | 
i a and Figures; and while Muſical Ty 
4 Imita- 

it in) Tus Reaſon is from the Diſimilitude be- Itatior 

If tween the Sounds and Motions of Nature, and 

| q thoſe of Muſic. Muſical Sounds are all produced 

bl „ from Even Vibration, moſt Natural from Uneven ; * 
| * Muſical Motions are chiefly Definite in their EN 

= moſt Natural are Indefinite. 

1 | * See Note (d) of this Chapter. 

- | ; A - | : 
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Imitation pretends at moſt to no more, than Ch. IT. 


> Wl the raiſing of Ideas Similar, itſelf aſpires to 


raiſe Ideas the very ſame in a word, as 
Painting, in reſpect of its Subjects, is equal 
to the noble: Part of Imitation, the imi- 
taling regular Actions conſiſting of a Whole 
and Parts; and of ſuch Imitation, Muſic is 
utterly incapable—— FROM ALL THIS it 
muſt be confeſſed, that MusicAL IMIT A- 
TION 18 GREATLY BELOW THAT OP 
PAINTING, and that at be/? it is. bat an 
imperfect thing. 


As to the 3 therefore of Music, 
it muſt be derived from another Source, 
which muſt be left for the preſent, to be 
conſidered of hereafter *. 


ET Tur RE remains to be mentioned Imi- 
1 be- tation TT Poetry. 


eo and 
oduced 
neuen; * Ch, VI. 
Leaſure, | 
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CHAP. III 
On the Subjefs which Poetry imitates, but 
imitates on y thro' natural Media, or mere 


Compariſon of Poetry in this 


Sounds 


Capacity, firſt * Painting, then with : 
Muſic. t 
| e a 
Ch. III. OETICIMuITAT ION includes every 
＋ thing in it, which is performed either Y) * 
P1cTURE-IMITATI1ON or MUSICAL ; for Ol 
it its Materials are Words, and Words are G 
„ * Symbols by Compact of all Ideas. 
1 FARTHER as Words, beſide their being 80 
N | Symbols by Compact, are alſo Sounds Vari- al 
i” _ euſly diltingurſhed by their Aptneſs to be 


rapidly or flowly pronounced, and by the Z. 
reſpective Prevalence of Mutes, Liquids, or 


* 

1 
1 , 
WE .: 
£4 3 
= + 


| | Yaowels in their Compoſition ; it will follow ; 
| that, beſide their Compact-Relation, they has 
4 „ wal 


— 


See Note (a) Chap. I. 
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will have likewiſe a Natural Relation to all Ch. III. 
ſuch Things, between which and them- 
ſelves there is any Natural Reſemblance, 
Thus, for inſtance, there is Natural Re- 
ſemblance between all forts of harſh and 


— — 


grating Sounds. There is therefore (ex- 
cluſive of its Signification) a Natural Rela- 


tion between the Sound of a vile Hautboy, 
and of that Verſe in * Virgil, 


Stridenti miſerum ſiipuld diſperdere Carmen. 
or of that other in 4 Milton, 


Grate on their Scrannel Pipes of wretched 
Straw. 


Soalſo between the ſmooth fworf7 Gliding of 


a2 River, and of that Verſe in Horace, 


- — at ille 
Labitur, & 2 in omne volubilis evum. 


AND thus in part even Poetic Imitation 
has its Foundation in Nature. But then 


F 4 this 


—— 


* Ecl. 3. ver. 27%. f In his Lyddas 
| Epiſt. 2. 1. 1. V. 42, 43. 


So ore a; I Rees e . 7 
. T EH Re Soi. £2 1 


indefinitely characteriſe them 


once as MUSIC, 


Ch. III. this Imitation goes not far; and taken 
without the Meaning derived to the Sounds 


from Compact, is but little intelligible, _—_ 
ever perfect and elaborate. 


8. 2. Ir therefore PoE R be compared 
with PAINTING, in reſpect of this its 
merely Natural and Inartificial Reſem- 
blance, it may be juſtly ſaid that In as 
much as of this fort of Reſemblance, 
Poetry (like Mufic) has no other Sources, 
than 7hoſe two of Sound and Motion 
in as much as it often wants theſe Sources 
themſelves (for Numbers of Words neither 
have, nor can have any Reſemblance to 
thoſe Ideas, of which they are the Sym- 
bols)——in as much as Natural Sounds 
and Motions, which Poetry thus imitates, 
are themſelves but * /ooſe and indefinite Ar- 


cidents of thoſe Subjects, to which they 


belong, and conſequently do but /ooſely and 
laſtly, in 
as much as Poetic Sounds and Motions do 


but 


ET. 67, 68, 


their Imitations from + Sound and Motion. 
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but faintly reſemble thoſe of Nature, which Ch. III. 
are themſelves confeſſed to be ſo imperfet W ® 
and vague——FROM ALL THIS it will 
follow (as it has already followed of Muſic) 

that  PotET1C IMITATION FOUNDED 

IN MERE NATURAL RESEMBLANCE 18 

MUCH INFERIOR TO THAT OF PAINT-=- 


ING, and at beft but very imperfect. 


8. 2. As to the Preference, which ſuch 
PoeTic IuITrATION may claim before 
Musical, or Musicar IMITATION be- 
fore THAT; the Merits on each Side may 
appear perhaps equal. They both fetch 


Now Mus1c ſeems to imitate Nature bet- 
ter as to Motion, and PoRTRx as to Sound. 
The Reaſon is, that in Motions (a) Muſio 

has 


— — 


* 
— 8 2 _ —_ 


+ P. 57. | | 


(a) Mus1c has no leſs than five different Lengths 
of Notes in ordinary uſe, reckoning from the Semi- 
brief to the Semi-quaver; all which may be nf- 

| nitely 
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Ch. III. has a greater Variety ; and in Sounds, thoſe 
of Poetry approach neater to Nature (b). 
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IF thereſore in Sound the one have the 
Preference, in Motion the other, and the 
Merit of Sound and Motion be ſuppoſed 
nearly equal; it will follow, that THE 
MERIT of THE Two IMITATIONS 
WILL BE NEARLY EQUAL ALSO, 


nitely compounded, even in any one Time, or Mea- 
ſure PotTRY, on the other hand, has but #ws 
Lengths or Quantities, a long Syllable and a ſhort, 
(which is its Half) and all the Variety of Verſe ariſes 
from ſuch Feet and Metres, as theſe two Species of 
Syllables, by being compounded, can be made produce. 


(5) Mus TAL Sounds are produced by even 
Vibrations, which ſcarcely any Natural Sounds are 
on the contrary, Words are the Product of uneven 
Vibration, and ſo are. mo/? Natural Sounds. 
Add to this, that Fords are far more numerous, than 
Muſical Sounds. So that Poetry, as to Imitation by 
Sound, ſeems to exceed Mufic, not only in nearneſs of 
Reſemblance, but even in Variety alſo. | 


CHAP, 


Merits are, when it imitates not by mere 
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CHAP. IV. 


On the Subjects which Poetry imitates, not 
| by mere Sounds or natural Media, but by 
Words ſignificant; the SubjeFs at the ſame 
time being ſuch, to which the Genius of each 
of the other. two Arts is moſt perfectly 
adapted. Its Compariſon in theſe Subjects, 
firſt with Painting, then with Muſic. 


HE Mimetic Art of PoE TRY has Ch. IV. 


been hitherto conſidered, as fetch. 
ing its Imitation from mere Natural Re- 
ſemblance, In this it has been ſhewn 
much inferior to PAINTING, and nearly 
equal to Music. : 


Ir remains to be conſidered, what its 


'atural Sound, but by Sound fgnrficant ; 
by Words, the compact Symbols of all kinds 
of Ideas. From hence depends its genuine 

Force. 


* 
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Ch.1V. Force. And here, as it is able to find 
—>—' Sounds expreſſive of every Idea, ſo is there 

no Subject either of Picture-Imitation, or 
Muſical, to which it does not aſpire; all 
Things and Incidents whatever being, in a 
manner, to be deſcribed by Words. | 


WHETHER Therefore POETRY, in this 
its proper Sphere, be equal to the Imitation of 
the other two AR Ts, is the Queſtion at pre- 
ſent, which comes in order to be diſcuſſed. 


Now as Subjects are infinite, and the 
other two Arts are not equally adapted to 
imitate all; it is propoſed, firſt to compare 
PotTRY with them in ſuch SUBJECTS, 14 
which they are moſt perfectly adapted. 


$. 2. To begin therefore with PainT- 
ING. A SUBJECT, in which the Power 
of this Art may be me/t fully exerted, 
(whether it be taken from the Inanimate, 
or the Animal, or the Moral World) muſt 
be a SUBJECT, which is principally and 
eminently charaferiſed by certain Colours, 
Figures, 
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Figures, and Poſtures of Figures——whoſe Ch. IV. 
Comprehenfion depends not on a Succeſſion of 8 


Events; vr at leaſt, if on a Succeſſion, on a 
ſhort and ſelf-evident one——which admits a 
large Variety of ſuch Circumſtances, as all 
concur in the ſame individual Point of Time, 
and relate all to one principal Action. 


As to ſuch a Subject therefore In as 
much as PogTRY is forced to paſs thro' 
the Medium of Compact, while PA1nTING 
applies immediately thro' the Medium of 
Nature ; the one being underſtood to all, 
the other to the Speakers of a certain Lan- 
| guage * only in as much as Natural 
Operations muſt needs be more affefing, 
than Artiſicia in as much as Painting 
helps our own rude Ideas by its own, which 
are conſummate and wrought up to the Per- 
fection of Art; while Poetry can raiſe 79 
_ other (a) than what every Mind is furniſhed 

ED with 


lt. 


* Note (c) p. 58. 

(a) WHEN we read in MiLTon of Eve, that 

Grace was in all her Steps, Heav'n in her Eye, 
In ev ry Geſture Dignity and Love; 


„ 
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Ch. IV. with b;/ore—in as much as Painting ſhews 
all the minute and various concurrent Cir- 


cumſtances of the Event in the ſame indivi- 
dual Point of Time, as they appear in 
Nature; while Poetry 1s forced to want 


.this Circumſtance of Intelligibility, by 


being ever obliged to enter into ſome de- 
gree of Detail in as much as this Detail 


creates often the Dilemma of either be- 


coming tedious, to be clear; or if not 
tedious, then obſcure laſtly, in as much 
as all Imitations more /imilar, more imme- 

; diate, 


K 


we have an Image not of that Eve, which MiL rom 
conceived, but of ſuch an EvE only, as every one, 
by his own proper Genius, is able to repreſent, from 
reflecting on thoſe Ideas, which he has annexed to 
theſe ſeveral Sounds. The greater Part, in the mean 
time, have never perhaps beſtowed one accurate 
Thought upon what Grace, Heaven, Love, and Dignity 
mean; or ever enriched the Mind with Ideas of 
Beauty, or aſked whence they are to be acquired, 
and by what Proportions they are conſtituted. On 
the contrary, when we view Eve as painted by an 
able Painter, we labour under no ſuch Difficulty ; 
becauſe we have exhibited before us the better Con- 
ceptions of an ARTIST, the genuine Ideas of perhaps a a 
T1TIAN or a RAPHAEL. 
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diate, and more intelligible, are preferable Ch.IV. || 

to thoſe which are /efs ſo; and for the 

Reaſons above, the Imitations of Poetry 

= are leſs fmilar, leſs immediate, and leſs in- 

„ telligible than thoſe of Painting From 

2 AL THIS it will follow, that IN ALL 
SUBJECTS, WHERE PAINTING CAN 


2 I II i v9 Is, —ʒĩ ꝛ r — —[——b!. 


1 FULLY EXERT ITSELF, THE IMITA= , 
5 TIONS OF PAINTING ARE SUPERIOR 

7 TO THOSE OF POETRY, AND CONSE=- 
 B QUENTLY IN ALL SUCH SUBJECTS | 


THAT PAINTING HAS THE PREFE- 
Ty RENCE. 


F. 3. AND now to compare PoeTRY 


4 with Mus 1c, allowing to Mu/ic the ſame 
m Advantage of a well- adapted Subject, which 
” has already been allowed to Painting in the 
te Compariſon juſt preceding. 

ty - | 7 | 

4 Wnuar ſuch a SusJjEcT is, has already 
n been * deſcribed. And as to Preference, it 
wi; | muſt 
* 4 4 


by See Chap, II. §. 2. 8 
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Ch. IV. muſt be confeſſed, that 
WY MusIcAaL IM1TATIONS, | tho' Natural, 
aſpire not to raiſe the ſame Ideas, but only 


4 Dr1sCoURSE on MUS IC, 
In as much as 


Ideas || Smilar and analogous ; while Pot r ic 
IMITATION, tho Artificial, raiſes Ideas 
the very /ame—in as much as the Definite 
and Certain is ever preferable to the Indęfi- 


nite and Uncertain ; and that more eſpeci- 


ally in Imitations, where the principal 
Delight is in recegnixing the Thing 
imitated 


P. 68, 69. 


(b) THAT there is an eminent Delight in this 


very RECOGNITION sf, abſtract from any thing 
pleaſing in the Subject recognized, is evident from 
hence —that, in all the Mimetic Arts, we can be 
highly charmed with Imitations, at whoſe Originals in 
Nature we are /hocked and terrified. Such, for in- 
ſtance, as Dead Bodies, Wild Beaſts, and the like. 


THe Cauſe, aſſigned for this, ſeems. to be of 
the following kind. We have a Joy, not only in 
the Sanity and Perfection, but alſo in the juſt and na- 
tural Energies of our ſeveral Limbs and Faculties. 
And hence, among others, the Foy in REASONING ; 
as being the Energy of that principal Faculty, our Ix- 


— TELLECT or. UNDERSTANDING. This Joy ex- 


tends, not only to the Wiſe, but to the Multitude. 
For all Men have an Auerſion to Ignorance and Error; 
| and 
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PAINTING, and POETRY. 


»mitated—it will follow from hence that— Ch. IV. 


EVEN IN SUBJECTS THE BEST ADAPTED 
To Musicar IMITATION, THE IMITA- 
TION OF POETRY WILL BE STILL MORE 
EXCELLENT. 3s 755 


— 


—— 


and in ſome degree, however moderate, are glad to 
garn and to inform themſelves, | 


HENCE therefore the Delight, ariſing from theſe 
Imitations; as we are enabled, in each of them, to 
exerciſe the REASONING FACULTY; and, by com- 
paring the Copy with the Architype in our Minds, to 
INFER that THIS is SUCH a THING; and, THAT 
ANOTHER ;j a Fact remarkable among Children, 
even in their firſt and earlieſt Days. 
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CHAP,.-v.- 

On the Subjects which Poetry imitates by 
Words fignificant, being at the ſame time 
Subjects not adapted fo ihe Genius of 

either of the other Arts — Je Nature of 
thoſe Subjects The Abilities of Poetry 

to imitate them—— Compariſon of Poetry 
m theſe Subjects, firſt with n. 
then 1 Muſic. 
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ch. v. HE MIME TIC ART of PoE TRV 
has now been conſidered in u 

Views Firſt, as imitating by mere natural 

Media; and in this it has been placed on 4 
1 level with Music, but much inferior to 
PAIN TIN G- It has been ſince con- 
ſidered as imitating thro' Sounds Significant 
by Compact, and that in ſuch Subjects re- 
ſpectively, where PainTiNG and Muse 


| have the fullet Power to cxert themſelves. 
5 Here 
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PAINTING, and POETRY. 


Here to Painting it has been held inferior, Ch, V 


| but to Muſic it has been preferred. 


Ir remains to be confidered==—what 
'pther Subjefts Poetry has left, to which the 
Genius of the other two Arts is not ſo per- 
ſefly adapted How far Poetry is able to 
imitate them and whether from the 
Perfection of its Imitation, and the Nature 
of the Subjects themſelves, it ought to be 
called no more than equal to its Siſter Arts 
or whether, on the whole; it ſhould not 
rather | be called ſuperior. 


«a 2. To begin, in the firſt place, by 
comparing it with Painting. 


Taz Subjetts of Poetry, to wh ich the 


Genius of Painting is not adapted, are 


all Actions, whoſe (a hole is of ſo 
G 2 lengthened 
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(a) For a juſt and accurate Deſcription of hols 
neſs and Unity, ſee Arift, Poet. Ch. 7 & 8, and Boſſup 
his beſt Interpreter, in his Treatiſe on the + Epic Porn 
B. II, ch. 97 10, 11, | 
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Ch. V. lengthened a Duration, that no Point of 

ine, in any part of that Whole, can be 
given fit for Painting; neither in its Be- 
ginning, which will teach what is Sabſe- 
quent; nor in its End, which will teach 
what is Previous; nor in its Middle, which 
will declare both the Previous and the Sub- 
ſequent.——Alſo all Subjects fo framed, as 

i to lay open the internal Conſlitution of Man, 

T4 | and give us an Inſight into (6) Characters, 

S ' Manners, Paſſions, and Sentiments. 
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(b) For a Deſcription of CHARACTER, ſee be- 
low, Note (c) of this Chapter. | 


As for MANNERS, it may be ſaid in general, 
that a certain Sy/tem of them makes a Character; and 
that as theſe Syſtems, by being differently compounded, 
make each a different Character, cs is it that one fem 


Truly d. Hers from another, 
Pa SSIONS are obvious ; Pity, Fear, Anger, &c. 0 
| | t 
SENTIMENTS are diſcoverable in all thoſe 8 


Things, which are the proper Buſineſs and End of 
SPEECHor DISCOURSE. Thechief Branches of 
this End are to Aſert and Prove; to Solve and Re- 


| Jute; z t —_ or excite Palm; to amplify In- 
cidents, 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 


of which the Mind has the 1 . | 
prebenſion. | 


For as to the affe&ing Part if it be 
true, that all Events more or leſs affet us, 
as the Subjects, which they reſpedt, are 
more or leſs nearly related to us; then 
ſurely thoſe Events muſt needs be moſt af- 
fecting, to whoſe Subjects we are of all the 
moſt intimately related. Now ſuch is the 
Relation, which we bear to Mankind; and 
Men and Human Actions are the Subjects, 
here propoſed for Imitation. 


= As 


2 — — * 6— — 
— 


cidents, and to diminiſh them, Tis in theſe 


things therefore, that we muſt look for Sentiment. 
See il. Poet. c. 1 den d v Thy Aidvoray 
e, do dne Ts NN d WapnozruneV dun. Meęn 
* rr, T0, TE G ,νt4e , Hy T0 Aves, % T0 van 


wapaον%ee, © ETh patyelogy 2 h νixa. 


Tx Merit of theſe Subjects is obvious. Ch. V. 
They muſt neceſſarily of all be the moſt . 
| offetting ; the moſt improving; and ſuch 
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c h. V. As to Improvement—there can be none 
aurely (to Man at leaſt) ſo great, as that 
which is derived from a juſt and decent 
Repreſentation of Human Manners, and 
Sentiments. For what can more contribu te 

to give us that Mafter-Knowleage (c), with- 

out 


(c) FNQ@Tl EATYTON, But father, 
beſides obtaining this moral Science from the Con- 
templation of Human Life ; ; an End common both to 
Epic, Tragic, and Comig Poetry; there is a pecu- 
liar End to Tragedy, that of eradicating the Paſſions 
of Pity and Fear. En 8 &v rende pianos paces 
erudaiag „ TEASIGG ws di E 3) O Eu wg r 
TWy 701 wabnudrus xabagom, Ariſt. Poet. c. 2 
TAD i is the Imitation an  Afion important and 

Peel, thro PiTY and FEAR working the PURGA- 
TION OF SUCH-LIKE PASSIONS, 55 


THERE are none, tis evident, ſo devoid of theſs 
two Paſſi ions, as thoſe perpetually converſant, where 
the Ocegſſons of them are moſt fre uent ; ſuch, for 
inſtance,” as the Military Men, the Profeſſors of 
Meaicine, Chirurgery, and the like. Their Minds, 
by this Intercourſe, become as it were callous ; gain- 
ing an Apathy by Experience, which no Theery can 


ever teach * 5 
| Now 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 


out which, all other Knowledge will mon Ch. V. 


of little or no Utility ? 
G4 a 


»* 


— _ — 


— 7 2 


Now that, which is wrought in theſe Men by 
the real Diſaſters of Life, may be ſuppoſed wrought 
in others by the Fictions of Tragedy; yet with this 
happy Circumſtance in favour of Tragedy, that, 
without the Diſaſters being real, it can obtain the 
ſame End, 


Ir muſt however, for all this, he confeſſed, that 
an Effect of this kind cannot reaſonably be expected, 
except among Nations, like the Athenians of old, 
who lived in a perpetual Attendance upon theſe 
Theatrical Repreſentations. For 'tis not a /ingle or 
occaſional Application to theſe Paſſions, but a con/tant 
and uninterrupted, by * alone they may be leſſened 
or removed, 


Ir would be improper to conclude this Note, 


without obſerving, that the Philoſopher in this 


place by PiTY means not PyHiLanTHROPY, Na- 
tural Affection, a Readineſs to relieve others in their 
Calamities and Difireſs ; but, by Pity, he means that 
SENSELESS EFFEMINATE CONSTERNATION, 


which ſeizes weak Minds, on the fudden Prafpett of any 
thing aija /irous; which, in its more violent Effects, 


is ſeen in Shriekings, Swoonings, &c, a Paſſion, fo far 


from Jaudable, or from operating to the Good of 


others, that it is certain to deprive the Party, who 
labours under its Influence, of all Capacity to do the 
Jraft good Office 
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Ch. V. As to our Comprebenſion.— there is no- 


thing certainly, of which we have ſo frong 
Ideas, as of that which happens in the 
Moral or Human World. For as to the 
Internal Part, or Aclive Principle of the 
Vegetable, we know it but ob/curely ; ; becauſe 
there we can diſcover neither Paſſion, nor 
Senſalion. In the Animal World indeed 
this Principle is more ſeen, and that from 
the Poaſions and Senſations which there de- 
clare themſelves. Yet all ſtill reſts upon the 
mere Evidence of Senſe ;. upon the Force 
on! ly of external and unaſſiſted Experience. 
But in the Moral or Human World, as we 
have a Medium of Knowledge far more 
accurate than this; ſo from hence it is, 
that we can comprehend accordingly. 


WIE regard therefore to the various 
Events which happen here, and the various 
Cauſes, by which they are produced 
in other Words, of all Characters, Manners, 
Human Paſſions, and Sentiments ; beſides 
the Evidence of k. we have the higheſt 

Evidence 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 


Conſciouſneſs of ſomething fimilar within ; 
of ſomething homogeneous in the Receſſes of 
our own Minds; in that, which conſtitutes 
to each of us his true and real Self. 


THrss therefore being the Subjects, not 


adapted to the Genius of Painting, it comes 


next to be conſidered, how far Poetry can 


| amitate them. 


AND here, that it has Abilities clearly 
equal, cannot be doubted; as it has ht 
for the Medium of its Imitation, through 
which Nature declares herſelf in the /ame 
Subjects. For the Sentiments in real Life 
are only known by Men's * Diſcourſe. 
And the Characters, Manners, and Paſſions 


of Men being the Prompters to what they 
ſay; it muſt needs follow, that their D. 
courſe will be a conſtant Specimen of thoſe 
Characters, Manners, and Paſjions. 


For mat 


> 


— 


* F. 84, Note 29. 


Evidence additional, in having an expreſs Ch. V. 
— — 
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Cb. v. * Format enim Natura prius : nos intus ad 
— omnem 
Fertunarum babitum; ; n aut impellit ad 
iram : 
Poſt effert Animi Motus, Ix TERRE TE 
LINGVA. 


| . Nor only therefore Language is an ade- 
be: guate Medium of Imitation, but in Senti- 
| ments it is the only Medium; and in Man- 
ners and Paſſions there is no other, which 
can exhibit them to us after that clear, 
preciſe, and definite Way, as they in Nature 
ſtand alotted to the various ſorts of Men, 
and are found to conſtitute the ſeveral Cha- 
raters of each (d). | 
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* For. de Arte Poet. V. 108. 


„ cc. 


1 (4) IT is true indeed that (beſides what is done 
1. by Poetry) there is ſome Idea of Character, which 
Wo even Painting can communicate. Thus there is no 
bt doubt, but that ſuch a Countenance may be found by 


1 . | Painters for Æncas, as woue convey upon view 2 
| mild, 


e. 


PAVING and — 


oY 3. To compare therefore Poetry, in Ch. V. 
theſe Subjects, with Painting. In as much! 


as no Subjects of Painting are * c u- 
S prior 


8 


, — — 


* P. 57. 58. 75» 75. 


mild, 3 and yet a brave Diſpoſition. But 
then this Idea would be vague and general. It would 
be concluded, only in the groſs, that the Hero was 
Good, As to that Syſtem of Qualities peculiar to 
/Eneas only, and which alone properly conſtitutes his 
true and real Character, this would ſtill remain a 
Secret, and be no way diſcoverable. For how de- 
duce it from the mere Lineaments of a Countenance ? 
Or, if it were deducible, how few Spectators would 
there be found fo ſagacious ? *Tis here therefore, 
that Recaurſe muſt be had, not to Painting, but to 
Poetry. So accurate a Conception of Character can 
be gathered only from a Succeſſion of various, and yet 
confiflent Actions; à Succeſſion, enabling us to conjec- 
ture, what the Perſon of the Drama will do in the 


future, from what already he has done 'in the paſt, 


Now to ſuch an Imitation, Poetry only is egua!; 
becauſe it is not bounded, like Painting, to ſbort, and, 
as it were, inſtant Events, but may imitate Subjects 
of any Duration whatever. See Ariſt. Poet. cap. 6. 
"Er ot Tos At To mura, o Inhos TW A 
s cold Tis tv, iy olg 8x ir: NA, © poi r N 
Otvyes 6 A. See alſo the i ingenious and learned 
By _ G 5 7. ch. 1. 
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Ch. v. perior to Poetry; while the Subjects, here 
'—Y— deſcribed, far exceed the Power of Paint- 


ing in as much as they are of all Sub- 
jects the moſt + affecting, and improving, 
and ſuch of which we have the Hrongeſt 
Comprebenfion further, in as much as 
Poetry can moſt + accurately imitate them 
in as much as, beſides all Imitation, there 
is a Cbarm in Poetry, ariſing from its very 
Numbers (e) ; whereas Painting has Pre- 

tence 


* P. 8, c. 
F. 89, S6. 


(e) Tux there is a Charm in Poetry, ariſing 


from its Numbers only, may be made evident from 
the five or fix firſt Lines of the Paradiſe Loft ; where, 
without any Pomp of Phraſe, Sublimity of Senti- 
ment, or the lafi Degree of Imitation, every Reader 
muſt find himſelf to be ſenſibly delighted ; and that, 
only from the graceful and fimple Cadence of the 
Numbers, and that artful Variation of the Cæſura or 
Parſe, ſo eſſential to the Harmony of N good 
Poem. | | 


AN Engliſh Heroic Verſe conſiſts of ten Semipeds, 


or Half-feet, Now in the Lines above - mentioned 


the 


+ 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 93 
tence to no Charm, except that of Imita- Ch. V. 
tion only——laſtly, (which will ſoon be 
* ſhewn) in as much as Poetry is able to 
aſſociate Muſic, as a moſt powerful Ally; 
of which Aſſiſtance, Painting is utterly in- 
capable FROM ALL -TH1s it may be 
fairly concluded, that PogTRY #5 not 
only Equal, but that it is in fact FAR Su- 
PERIOR TO ITS SISTER ART of PAIN T- 
ING, | "I 
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§. 4. BUT if it exceed Painting in Sub- 
jects, to which Painting is not adapted; no 
doubt vill it exceed Music in Subjects to 
| Muſic 


— — — ARIES om, 
— a ee nn en Pr ˙ — 
1 . 27 27 * : 


* Chap. VI. 


the Pauſes are varied upon different Semipeds in the 
Order, which follows; as may be ſeen by any, who 
will be at the Pains to examine | 


PARADISE LosT, B. I. 
Verſe 1 Semiped 7 
6 


— 7 | has its Pauſe 6 
— 4 fall upon 5 


- 4 
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Ch. v. Muſic not adapted. For here it has been 
preferred, even in thoſe Subjects, which 


have been held adapted the beſt of all. 


§. 5. POETRY IS THEREFORE, ON THE 
WHOLE MUCH SUPERIOR TO EITHER OP 


THE OTHER MI1METIC ARTS; irg having | 
been ſhewn to be equally excellent, Ix Tas 


+ AccuRACY OF ITS IMITATION ; and to 
imitate SUBJECTS, WHICH FAR SURPASS, 


AS WELL IN | UTILITY, AS IN || DiG+ 
NITY. | 


2 a - . ** 222 * 


Ch. IV. F. 3. 1 
See p. 83, 84. and p. 64, Note (g). See alſe 
P. 59 
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v. 


On Mufic confidered not as an Imitation, but 
as deriving its Efficacy from another 
Source. On its joint Operation, by this 
means, with Poetry. An Objection to 
Muſic ſolved.— We Advantage ariſing to 
it, as cell as to Poetry, from their being 
united. Concluſion. 


TN the above Diſcourſe, Mus1c has Ch. VI. 
been mentioned as an * Ally to Poetry... 

It has alſo been ſaid to derive its + Efficacy 

from another Source, than Imitation. It 

remains therefore, that theſe things be ex- 

plained. 


N o w, in order to this, it is firſt to be 
obſerved, that there are various Mfections, 
which may be raiſed by the Power of 
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„„ Drscouse on MUSIC, 


Ch. VI. Mic. c. There are Sounds to make us 

A bear fil, or ſad; martial, or tender; and 
ſo of almoſt every other Affection, which 
we feel. 


IT is alſo further obſervable, that there 


is a reciprocal Operation between our A 


Fections, and our Ideas; ſo that, by a ſort 


of natural Sympathy, certain Ideas neceſſa- 


rily tend to raiſe in us certain Afections; 


and thoſe Affections, by a ſort of Counter- 
Operation, to raiſe the ſame Ideas. Thus 
Ideas derived from Funerals, Tortures, 
Murders, and the like, naturally generate 


the Affection of Melancholy. And when, 


by any Phyſical Cauſes, that Affection hap- 
pens to prevail, it as naturally generates the 
ſame doleful Ideas. by 


Ap hence it is, that eas, derived 
from external Cauſes, have at different 
times, upon the ſame Perſon, ſo drfferent 
an Effect. If they happen to ſuit the 
Affections, which prevail within, then is 
their Impreſſion 7 ſenſible, and their Effect 

mo 


low, 

AﬀedT 
ought 
of an! 
in the 
excite, 
prevail 
kindre, 
make 
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PAINTING, and POETRY. 


is the Effect contrary. Thus, for inſtance, 
a Funeral will much more affe& the ſame 
Man, if he ſee it when melancholy, than 
if he ſee it when chearful. 


Now this being premiſed, it will fol- 
low, that whatever happens to be the 
Afection or Diſpofition of Mind, which 
ought naturally to reſult from the Genius 
of any Poem, the ſame probably it will be 
in the Power of ſome Species of Muſic to 
excite. But whenever the proper Affection 
prevails, it has been allowed that then all 
kindred Ideas, derived from external Cauſes, 
make the moſt ſenſible Impreſſion. The 
Ideas therefore of Poetry muſt needs make 
the moſt ſenſible Impreſſion, when the 
(a) Affections, peculiar to them, are al- 

5 | ready 


(a) QuixrIILIAN elegantly, and exactly appoſite 
to this Reaſoning, ſays of Mufic——— Namque & 
voce & modulatione grandia elatè, jucunda dulciter, 


moderata 
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98 A D1scourss on MUSIC, 
Ch. VI. ready excited by the Muſic. For here 3 
D double Force is made co-operate to one End. 
A Poet, thus aſſiſted, finds not an Audience 
in a Temper, averſe to the Genius of his 
Poem, or perhaps at beſt under a cool I. 


d:fference ; but by the Preludes, the Sym. 


phonies, and concurrent Operation of the 
Muſic in all its Parts, rouzed into 9 
very Aﬀetions, which he would moſt 
deſire. | 


An Audience, ſo diſpoſed, not only em- 
brace with Pleaſure the Ideas of the Poet, 
when exhibited ; but, in a manner, even 
anticipate them in their ſeveral Imagine 
tions. The Superſtitious have not a more 

| previous Tendency to be frightned at the 
ſight of Spectres, or a Lover to fall into 
Raptures at the ſight of his Miſtreſs ; than 


a Mind, thus tempered by the Power of 
| Muſic, 


— 


moderata leniter canit, totdg; arte conſentit cum 
eorum, quæ dicuntur, AFFECTIBUSs. 3H. Orati 
. . 10. 
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Muſic, to enjoy all Ideas, which are ſuitable Ch. VI. 
to that Temper. Ge 
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Ax p hence the genuine Charm of 
Muſic, and the Yonders which it works, 
thro' its great Profeſſors (45). A Power, 
which conſiſts not in Imitations, and the 
raiſing Ideas; but in the raifing Afections, 
to which Ideas may correſpond. There 
are few to be found ſo inſenſible, I may 
even ſay ſo inhumane, as when 600D 
PoETRY 18 JUSTLY SET To Music, 
not in ſome degree to feel the Force of 
ſo amiable an Union. But to the Muſes 
Friends it is a Force irręſſtible, and pene- 
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) SUCH, above all, is George Frederic Handel; 
whoſe Genius, having been cultivated by continued 
Exerciſe, and being itſelf far the ſublimeſt and moſt 
univerſal now known, has juſtly placed him with- 
out an Equal, or a Second. This tranſient Teſti- 
mony could not be denied fo excellent an Artiſt, 
from whom this Treatiſe has borrowed ſuch emi- 
nent Examples, to juſtify its Aſſertions in what it 
has offer'd concerning Muſic. 
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A D1SCoUR8E on MUSIC, 


Ch. VI. trates into the deepeſt Receſſes of the 
. 


* Pedłlus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus implet. 


$. 2. Now this is hat Source, from 


whence Muſic was A ſaid formerly 0 de- 


rive its greatc/? Ffficacy. And here indeed, 
not in (c) Imitation, ought it to be chiefly 


cultivated. On this account alſo it has 
been called a 4 powerful Ally to Poetry. 


And farther, *tis by the help of this Rea- 
ſoning, that the Obje#ion is ſolved, which 
is raiſed againſt the Singing of Poetry (as 
in Opera's, Oratorio's, &c.) from the want 


* Horat. Epift 1. I. 2. V. 211. 
+ P. 69. 1 P. 93. 


(e) For the narrow Extent and little Efficacy of 
Music, conſidered as a MiMETIC or IMITATIVE 
Rur, ſee Ch. II. §. 3. 


of 
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of Probability and Reſemblance to Nature. Ch.VI. 
To one indeed, who has no muſical Ear, "YY 
this Objection may have Weight. It may 

even perplex a Lover of Muſic, if it hap- 

pen to ſurprize him in his Hours of In- 
difference. But when he is feeling the 
Charm of Poetry ſo accompanied, let him 

be angry (if he can) with that, which 
ſerves only to intereſt him more feelingly 
in the Subject, and ſupport him in a 
frronger and more earneſt Attention; which 
enforces, by its Aid, the ſeveral Ideas of 

the Poem, and gives them to his Imagi- 
nation with unuſual Strength and Gran- 
deur. He cannot ſurely but confeſs, that 

he is a Gainer in the Exchange, when 
he barters the want of a ſingle Proba- 
bility, that of Pronunciation (a thing 
merely arbitrary and every where different) 
for a noble Heightening of Afections which 
are ſuitable to the Occaſion, and enable him 

to enter into the Subject with double Energy 

and Enjoyment. 
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To2 ÞAA Discovrst on MUSIC, 


the 


Ch. VI. F. 3. FRom what has been ſaid it is and 
evident, that theſe two Arts can never be Ml +: 


ſo powerful /ingly, as when they are pro. THI 
perly united. For Poetry, when alone, Sy 
muſt be neceſſarily forced to waſte many 
of its richeſt Ideas, in the mere raiſing of 
Affections, when, to have been properly 
reliſhed, it ſhould have found thoſe Af. 
fections in their higheſt Energy. And 
Mujic, when alone, can only raiſe Afec- 
tions, which ſoon /angurſh and decay, if 
not maintained and fed by the nutritive 
Images of Poetry, Yet muſt it be re- 
membered, in this Union, that Poetry ever 
have the Precedence ; its * Utility, as well 
as Dignity, being by far the more con- 
ſide rable. Fo 


§. 4. AND thus much, for the preſent, 


as to Music, PAINTING, and PoegTRy; 
the 
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the Circumſtances, in which they agree, Ch. VI. 
and in which they difer ; and the PR- 
FERENCE, DUE TO ONE OF THEM ABOVE 

THE OTHER TWO. 
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CONCERNING HAPPINESS, 


2 — 4a 


A oOo 


— 3 — 


PART THE FIRST. 


— 


. F. 


ATURE ſeems to treat Man, Part J. 
as a Painter would his Diſciple, "Ya 
to whom he commits the Out- 

Lines of a Figure lightly ſketched, which 

the Scholar for himſelf is to colour and 

complete. Thus from Nature we derive 

Senſes, and Paſſions, and an Intellect, 

which each of us for himſelf has to model 

into a Character. And hence (the reverſe 
6 of 


108 Concerning HAPPINESS, | 
Part I. of every Species beſide) Human Characters 
alone are infinitely various; as various in- 
deed, as there are Individuals to form 
them. Hence too, the great Diverſity of 


Syſtems, and of Doctrines, reſpecting the 
Laws and Rules, and Conduct of Human 


Lite. 


'T:1s in the Hiſtory of theſe, my Friend, 
you have ſo ſucceſsfully employed yourſelf. 
You have been ſtudious to know, not ſo 
much what Greeks, Romans, or Barbarians 
have done; as what they have reaſoned, and 
what they have 7aught. Not an Epicure 


has more Joy in the Memory of a deli- Co 
cious Banquet, than I feel in recollecting, 41 
What we have diſcourſed on theſe Sub- 
jects. 
| ob 
Ap here you cannot forget (for we ret 
were both unanimous) the Contempt, in 1 
which we held thoſe ſuperficial Cenſurers, vin 


who profeſs to refute, what they want 

even Capacities to comprehend. Upon the 

Faith of their own Boaſting (could that be 
credited) 


A DIALOGu kl. 109 
credited) Sentiments are expoſed, Opinions Part J. 
demoliſhed, and the whole Wiſdom of 
Antiquity lies vanquiſhed at their Feet. 
Like Opera Heroes, upon their own. Stage, 

they can with eaſe diſpatch a Lion, or diſ- - 
comfit a whole Legion, But alas! were 

they to encounter, not the Shadow, but 

the Subſtance, what think you would be 

the Event then?—Little better, I fear, than 

was the Fortune of poor Priam, when the 

feeble Old Man durſt attack on Youthful 
Pyrrbus. 


——  Telum imbelle ſine ictu 

Conjecit: rauco quod protenus are repulſum, 

Et ſummo Ciypei nequicquam umbone pependit. 
| J 


Axons the many long exploded and 
obſolete Syſtems, there was one, you may 
remember, for which I profeſſed a great 
Eſteem. Not in the leaſt degree con- 
vinced by all I had heard againſt ir, I 
durſt 


-® Enid, 1.2, Y. 544. 
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6 Cong HAPPINESS, 


Part I. durſt venture to affirm, that no Syſtem 
—— was more plaufible; that grant but its 
Principles, and the reſt followed of courſe ; 
| that none approached nearer to the Per- | 
 feetion of our own RELIG10N, as I could 
prove, were there occaſion, by Authority 

not to be controverted. As you, I knew, 

were the Favourer of an Hypotheſis ſome- 
what + different; ſo I attempted to ſup- 

port my own, by reciting you a certain 


Dialogue. Not ſucceeding however ſo v 
happily in the Recollection, as I could a 
* wiſh, I have fince endeavoured to tran- | 
ſcribe, what at that time I would have re- E 
hearſed. The Reſult of my Labour is the ſr 
| following Narrative, which I commit with be 
Confidence to your Friendſhip and . : to 
dour. th 
ne 
$. 2. Tas at a time, when a certain 1 
Friend, whom I highly value, was my ye 
Gueſt. We had been ſitting together, ful 


enter- 


+ Viz. the PLAroNic. 


A DriAaLoGus. 


entertaining ourſelves with Shakeſpear. Part T. 
Among many of his Characters, we had 


looked into that of Woolſey. How ſoon, 
ſays my Friend, does the Cardinal in Diſ- 
grace abjure that Happineſs, which he was 
lately ſo fond of ? Scarcely out of Office, 
but he begins to exclaim 


*Vain Pomp and Glory of the World! T hate ye. 


So true is it, that our Sentiments ever vary 
with the Seaſon ; and that in Adverſity we 
are of one Mind, in Proſperity, of another. 
As for his mean Opinion, ſaid I, of 

Human Happineſs, 'tis a Truth, which 
ſmall Reflection might have taught him long 
before. There ſeems little need of Diſtreſs 
to inform us of this. I rather commend 
the ſeeming Wiſdom of that + Eaftern Mo- 
narch, who in the Affluence of Proſperity, 

when he was proving every Pleaſure, was 
yet ſo ſenſible of their Emptineſs, their In- 
ſufficiency to make him happy, that he 


Pro- 


_—_— 


* SHAKESPEAR's Henry the Eighth, 
+ Tuſc, Diſp. v. 7. 
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112 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part I. proclaimed a Reward to the Man, who 
*—Y= ſhould invent a new Delight. The Re- 

ward indeed was proclaimed, but the De- 
light was not to be found. If by 
Delight, ſaid he, you mean ſome Good; 
ſomething conducive to real Happineſs z it 
might have been found perhaps, and yet 
not hit the Monarch's Fancy. 
Is that, ſaid I, poſſible? Lis poſſible, 
replied he, tho' it had been 7he Sovereign 
Good itſelf —— And indeed what wonder? 
Is it probable that ſuch a Mortal, as an 
Eaſtern Monarch ; ſuch a pamper'd, flat- 
ter'd, idle Mortal; ſhould have Attention, 

or Capacity to a Subject ſo delicate? A 
Subject, enough to exerciſe the Subtleſt 
and moſt Acute? 


Wu ar then is it you eſteem, ſaid I, the 
Sovereign Good to be? It ſhould ſeem, by 
your Repreſentation, to be ſomething very 
uncommon. Aſk me not the Queſtion, 
faid he, you know not where 'twill carry 

us. Its general Idea indeed is eaſy and 
plain; but the Detail of Particulars is 
4 | perplex'd 
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i} 
perplex'd and Jong Paſſions, and Opi- Part I. | | 
nions for ever thwart us— a Paradox YY if | 
appears in almoſt every Advance. Beſides, 1 
did our Inquiries ſucceed ever ſo happily, 1 
the very Subject itſelf is always enough to | | 
give me Pain. That, replied I, ſeems i 1 
a Paradox indeed. "Tis not, ſaid he, | 


from any Prejudice, which I have con- 
ceived againſt it; for to Man I eſteem it 
| the nobleſt in the World. Nor is it for 
being a subject, to which my Genius does 
not lead me; for no Subject at all times 
has more employ'd my Attention. But 
the Truth is, I can ſcarce ever think on it, 
but an unlucky Story till occurs to my 
Mind. © A certain Star-gazer, with his 
* Teleſcope was once viewing the Moon; 
* and deſcribing her Seas, her Mountains, 
*and her Territories. Says a Clown to 
© his Companion, Let him /þy what be 
te pleaſes; we are as near to the Moon, as 
* be and all his Brethren,” So fares it 
alas! with theſe, our moral Speculations. 
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Practice too often creeps, where Theory 
can ſoar. The Philoſopher proves as weak, 
| I | = 


114 Concerning HAPPINESS, 

Part I. as thoſe, whom he moſt contemns. A morti- 
W Thought to ſuch as well attend it. 
Too mortifying, replied I, to be 
long dwelt on. Give us rather your ge- 
neral Idea of the Sovereign Good. This is 
eaſy from your own Account, however 1n- 

tricate the Detail, 


Tuus then, ſaid he, ſince you are fo 
urgent, 'tis thus that I conceive it. Tux 
SOVEREIGN GooD Is THAT, THE Pos- 
SESSION OF WHICH RENDERS Us HAPPY, 

And how, ſaid I, do we poſſeſs it! 

Is it Ser/ual, or Intellectual? There 

you are entering, ſaid he, upon the Detail. 

This is beyond your Queſtion. Not 

a ſmall Advance, ſaid I, to indulge poor 

Curioſity ? Will you raiſe me a Thirſt, and 
be ſo cruel not to allay it ? is not, 
replied he, of my raiſing, but your own. 

Beſides I am not certain, ſhould I attempt 

to proceed, whether you will admit ſuch 

Authorities, as 'tis poſſible I may vouch. 

That, ſaid I, muſt be determined 

by their Weight, and Character. Sup- 

| poſe, 


A Dratocve. 

pole, ſaid he, it ſhould be MANKIN DH; 
the whole Human Race. Would you not 
think it ſomething ſtrange, to ſeek of hoſe 


fand Ways, and many of them contra- 
diftory ? 

And yet, continued he, were there 
a Point, in which ſuch Diiſſentients ever 


| Argument in favour of its Truth and Juſt- 
nefs. But where, replied I, is this 
Agreement to be found ? 


„ He anſwered me by aſking, What if 
it ſhould appear, that there were certain 
ORIGINAL CHARACTERISTICS AND PRE- 
" CONCEPTIONS OF Goop, which were NA- 
TURAL, UNIFORM AND COMMON TO ALL 
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concerning Goo p, who purſue it a 7hou- 


I confeſs, ſaid I, it ſeems ſo. 


agreed, this Agreement would be no mean 


Men ; which all recognized in their various 
Vn. . . 
ig Purſuits; and that the Difference lay only 
ch THE APPLYING THEM ro PARTICU- 
ch. Ans? This requires, ſaid I, to be 
2 illuſtrated. As if, continued he, a 


Company of Travellers, in ſome wide 
Foreſt, were all intending for one City, 


I 2 | but 
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116 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part I. but each by a Rout peculiar to himſelf. 
The Roads indeed would be various, and 


many perhaps falſe ; but all who travelled, 1 
would have one End in view. Tis n 
evident, ſaid J, they would. So fares F/ 
it then, added he, with Mankind in put- af 
ſuit of Good. The Ways indeed are Many, tt! 
but what they ſeek is Oxz. „ : 
2 
For inſtance: Did you ever hear of ev 
any, who in purſuit of their Good, were 4 
for living the Life of a Bird, an Inſet, ot ©* 
a Fiſh? None. And why not? det 
It would be inconſiſtent, anſwered I, F K 
with their Nature. You ſee then, *** 
ſaid he, they all agree in this that what 
they purſue, ought ts be conſiſtent, an i © 
agrecable to their proper Nature. 80 von 
ought it, ſaid I, undoubtedly, K fot 
continued he, one Pre- conception is dil- Of 7 
covered, which is common to Good in gent- alon 
ral——It is, that all Good is ſuppoſed ſom- 
thing agreeable to Nature, This in- £ ung 
deed, replied I, ſeems to be agreed on all Hen 
hands, | ole. 


Bo? 


J'S) 


A Dratocve. 


Br again, ſaid he,——Is there a Man Part I. 
I carcely to be found of a Temper ſo truly 


mortified, as to acquieſce in the /owe/?, and 
ſhorteſt Neceſſaries of Life? Who aims not, 
if he be able, at ſomething Farther, ſome- 
thing better? I replied, Scarcely one. 

Do not Multitudes purſue, ſaid he, 
infinite Objects of Deſire, acknowledged, 
every one of them, to be in no reſpect 
Neceſſaries ? —Exquifite Viands, deli- 
cious Wines, ſplendid Apparel, curious Gar- 
dens; magnificent Apartments adorned with 
Pictuùres and Sculpture; Muſic and Poetry, 
and the whole Tribe of Elegant Arts? 

"Tis evident, ſaid J. If it be, 
continued he, it ſhould ſeem that they a/l 


conſidered the Chief or Sovereign Good, not 


to be that, which conduces to bare Exiſtence 
or mere Being; for to this the Neceſſaries 


alone are adequate. I replied they were. 


But if not this, it muſt be ſomewhat 
conducive to that, which is ſuperior to mere 
Being, It muſt. And what, con- 
tinued he, can this be, but Well. Being? 
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imported from every Quarter? 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Port I. Well- Being, under the various Shapes, in 
which differing Opinions paint it? Or can 


you ſuggeſt any thing elſe? I replied, 
I could not. Mark here, then, con- 
tinued he, another Pre- conception, in which 
they all agree the Sovereign Good is 
ſomewhat conducive, not to mere Being, but 
to Well-Being. 
peared. | 


AGAIN, continued he, What Labour, 
what Expence, to procure thoſe Rarities, 
which our own poor Country is unable to 


afford us? How is the World ranſacked to 


its utmoſt Verges, and Luxury and Arts 
Nay 
more——— How do we baffle Nature her- 
ſelf; invert her Order ; ſeek the Vegetables 
of Spring in the Rigours of Winter, and 
Winter's Ice, during the Heats of Sum- 
mer? + I replied, We did. And 
what Diſappointment, what Remorſe, when 
Tis true. If this 


Endeavours fail ? 


then be evident, ſaid he, it ſhould feem, 
that whatever we deſire as our Chief and 


Sove-⸗ 


1 replied, it had ſo ap- 
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govereign Good, is ſomething which, as far Part I. 
a5 poſſible, we would accommodate to all Places 
end Times. Janſwered, So it appeared. 

See then, ſaid he, another of its Cha- 
racteriſtics, another Pre- conception. 


Bu T, farther ſtill—— What Conteſls for 
Pealth? What Scrambling for Property? 
| What Perils in the Purſuit; what Sollicitude 
in the Maintenance ?— And why all this? 
To what Pur poſe, what End? Or is not 
the Reaſon plain? Is it not that Wealih 
may continually procure us, whatever we 
fancy Good; and make that perpetual, 
which would otherwiſe be franſient! 
] replied, It ſeemed ſo. Is it not far- 
ther deſired, as ſupplying us from ourſetves ; 
when, without it, we muſt be beholden to 
the Benevolence of others, and depend on 
their Caprice for all that we enjoy ? 
Tis true, ſaid J, this ſeems a Reaſon. 


AGAIN 


Is not Power of every degree 
as much conteſted for, as Wealth? Are not 


Magiſtracies, Honours, Principalities, and 


I 4 Empire, 


=_ 


120 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part J. Empire, the Subjects of Strife, and ever- 
——laſting Contention ? I replied, They 

were. And why, ſaid he, this? To 
obtain what End ?——ls it not to Belh us, 
like Wealth, to the Poſſeſſion of what we 
dr fre? Is it not farther to aſcertarn, to 
ſecure our Enjoyments; that when other: 
would deprive us, we may be ffrong enough 
to reſiſt them? I replicd, It was. 


Or to invert the whole Why are 
there, who ſeek Receſſes the moſt diſtant 
and retired? fly Courts and Power, and 
ſubmit to Parcimony and Obſcurity ? Why 
all this, but from the ſame Intention? 
From an Opinion that ſmall Poſſeſſions, 
uſed moderately, are permanent that 

larger Poſſeſſions raiſe Envy, and are more 
frequently 7nvades - that the Safety if 
Power and Diguty is more precarious, than 
that of Retreat; and that therefore they 
have choſen, what is moſt eligible upon tht 
<vhole ? | It is not, faid I, improbable, 
that they act by ſome ſuch Motive. 


©. 


Do 
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1 9 0 you not ſee then, continued he, two Part I. 
or three more Pre- conceptions of the Sve 
reign Good, which are ſought for by all, as 


Eſſential to conſtitute it? And what, 
ſaid I, are theſe ? That it ſhould 
not be tranſient, nor derived from the 
Will of others, nor in their Power to take 
away ; but be durable, ſelf-derived, and (if 
I may uſe the Expreſſion) 7ndeprivable. 
I confeſs, ſaid I, it appears fo. 

But we have already found it to be con- 
ſidered, as ſomething agreeable to our Nature; 
conducive, not to mere Being, but 20 Well- 
Being; and what we aim to have accommo- 
date to all Places and Times, We have. 


Turret may be other Characteriſtics, 


ſaid he, but theſe I think ſufficient. See 
then its Idea; behold it, as collected from 


the Original, Natural, and Univerſal Pre- 
conceptions of all Mankind. Tur Sove- 
REIGN Goo, they have taught us, ought 
to be ſomething——AGRErABLE TO OUR 
NaTuRE; Conpucive To WErLL-BelnG; 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. AccouMop ATE To ALL PLAcks AND 
* — TiMEs ; ; DURABLE, SELF-DERIVED, AND 


InDEPRIVABLE, Your Account, ſaid J, 
appears juſt. 


IT matters, continued he, little, how 
they err in the Application — if they covet 
that as agreeable to Nature, which 1s in it- 
ſelf moſt Contrary——if they would have 
that as Durable, which 1s in itſelf moſt 
Tranfient——that as Independent, and their 
own, which is moſt precarious and Servile. 
*Tis enough for us, if we know their 
Ain enough, if we can diſcover, what 


*tis they propoſe——the Means and Method 


may be abſurd, as it happens. I an« 
ſwered, Their Aim was ſufficient to prove 
what he had afferted. 


'Trs true, replied he, tis abundantly 
ſufficient. And yet perhaps, even tho' this 
were ever ſo certain, it would not be al- 
together foreign, were we to examine, 
how they act; how they ſucceed in ap- 
plying theſe Univerſals to Particular Sub- 

jeds. 
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A D1aLtoGve. 123 
jets. Should they be found ju? in the Part J. 
Application, we need look no further 7 


The true Sovereign Good would of courſe 
be Plain and Obvious ; and we ſhould have 
no more to do, than to follow the beaten 
Road. Tis granted, replied I. But 
what if they err ? Time enough for 
that, ſaid he, when we are ſatisfied that 
they do. We ought firſt to inform our- 
ſelves, whether they may not poſſibly be 
in the Right. I ſubmitted, and begged 
him to proceed his own Way. 
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9. 3. WI IL you then, ſaid he, in this 
Diſquiſition into Human Conduct, allow 
me this That ſuch, as is the Species 
of Life, which every one chogſes; ſuch is 
his Idea of Happineſs, ſuch his Ccnception 
of the Sovereign Good ? I ſeem, ſaid I, 
to comprehend Vou, but ſhould be glad 
You would illuſtrate. His Meaning, 
he anſwered, was no more than this 
If a Man prefer a Life of Indu/?ry, tis be- 
cauſe he has an Idea of H appineſs in Weallb; 
if he prefers a Lite of Gazety, tis from a 
like 
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Concerning HAPPINES 8, 


Part I. like Idea concerning Pleaſure. And the 
ame, we ſay, holds true in every other 


Inſtance. I told him, It muſt cer- 
tainly. 
1 


AND can you recollect, ſaid he, any 
Life, but what is a Life of Buſineſs, or of 
Leiſure ? I anſwered, None. And 


is not the great End of Buſineſs either 


Power, or Wealth? Iltis. Muſt 
not every Life therefore of Buſineſs be 


either Political or Lucrative ? It muſt. 


Again — Are not Intellef and Senſe, 
the Soul's leading Powers? They are. 
And in Leiſure are we not ever 

ſeeking, to gratiſy one, or the other? 


We are. Muſt not every Life there- | 


fore of Teiſure be either Pleaſurable, or 
Contemplative? If you confine Pleaſure, 
faid I, to Senſe, I think it neceſſarily muſt. 
If it be not /o confined, ſaid he, we 
confound all Inquiry. Allow it. 


MARK then, faid he, the two grand 
Genera, the Lives of Bus IN ESS and of 
I Lien 


GA WW i. Aa im 
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Le1URE- mark alſo the ſubordinate Part I 
Species 3 the PoLITICAL and Luck a wv 

TIVE, the CONTEMPLATIVE and 

PLEASURABLE——Can you think of any 

other, which theſe will not include? 

I replied, I knew of none. Tis poſ- 

ſible indeed, ſaid he, that there may be 

| other Lives framed, by the blending: of 

| theſe, two or more of them together. 

But if we ſeparate with Accuracy, we 

| ſhall find that here they all terminate. 

5 I replied, ſo it ſeemed probable. 


Is then, continued he, we would be 
exact in our Inquiry, we muſt examine 
theſe four Lives, and mark their Conſe- 
quences, Tis thus only we ſhall learn, 
how far thoſe, who embrace them, find 
| that Good and Happineſs, which we know 
they all purſue. I made anſwer, Tt 
ſeemed neceſſary, and J ſhould willingly 
attend him, 


§. 4. To begin then, ſaid he, with the 
 PoLiTicaL LIFE. Let us ſce the Goop, 
uſually 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. uſually ſought after here. To à private 
Nan, it is the Favour of ſome Prince, or 
Commonwealth; the Honours and Eno- 


laments derived from this Favour ; the 
Court and Homage of Mankind; the 
Power of commanding others—— To @ 
Prince, it is the ſame Thing nearly, only 
greater in Degree; a larger Command; a 


ſtricter and more ſervile Homage; Glory, 
Conqueſt, and extended Empire - Am I 
right in my Deſcription? I replied, 
I thought he was. Whether then, ſaid 


he, all this deſerves the Name of Good or 
not, I do not controvert. Be it one, or 
the other, it affects not our Inquiry. All 
that I would aſk concerning it, is thi 
Do you not think it a Good (if it really 
be one) derived from Foreign and External 
Cauſes? Undoubtedly, replied I. 


It cannot come then from ovr/elves, or be 
ſel federi ved. It cannot. And what 
ſhall we ſay as to its Duration and Stabi- 


lity ? Is it ſo firm and laſting, that we can- 


not be deprived of it? I ſhould imagine, 


ſaid I, quite otherwiſe. You inſiſt not 
then, 


A DIALOGUE. 


then, ſaid he, on my appealing to ZHifory. Part I. 
' You acknowledge the Fate of Favourites, 
I re. 


of Empires, and their owners. 
plied, I did. 


Ir ſo, ſaid he, it ſhould ſeem that this 
Political Good, which they ſeek, correſponds 
not to the Pre-conceptions of being Durable, 
and Indeprivable. Far from it. But 
it appeared juſt before, not to be ſe//- 
derived. It did. You ſee then, 
faid he that in three of our Pre-conceptions 
it entirely fails, 
appears. 


Bo x farther, ſaid he We are told of 
this Good, that in the Poſſeſſion it is attended 
with Anxiety; and that when 4%, it is 
uſually Jof with Ignominy and Diſgrace ; 
nay, often with Proſecutions and the bit- 
tereſt Reſentments ; . with Mulcts, with 
Exile, and Death itſelf. 
ſaid I, the Caſe, 


Tis frequently, 
How then, ſaid he, 


can it anſwer that other Pre-conception, of 


contributing to cur Well. Being? Can that 
1 contribute 


So indeed, ſaid I, it 
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128 5 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


if Part I. contribute to /Yell-Being, whoſe Conſe. A 
0 e quences lead to Calamity, and whoſe Pre. ſei 
i | fence implies Anxiety? This, it muſt be 

; il confeſſed, ſaid I, appears not probable. 

W Bur once more, ſaid he———There F* 
þi | are certain Habits or Diſpoſitions of Mind, PO 
MM! called Sincerity, Generoſity, Candour, pu 
bl Plain-dealing, Juſtice, Honour, Honeſty, Ou? 
#þ and the like. There are. And it has 


been generally believed, that theſe are 
agreeable to Nature. Aſſuredly. 
But it has been as generally believed, that lic 
the Political Good, we ſpeak of, is often not Ob 
to be acquired but by Habits, contrary to 

' theſe; and which, if theſe are Natural, Cat 
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muſt of neceſſity be unnatural, What to e 
Habits, ſaid I, do you mean: | Flattery, hay 
anſwered he, Diſſimulation, Intrigue: upon Im 
occaſion, perhaps Iniquity, Falſhood, and the 
Fraud. Tis poſſible indeed, faid T, too 
that theſe may ſometimes be thought neceſ- 

ſary. How then, ſaid he, can that E 
Good be agreeable to Nature, which cannot we 


be _— but by Habits contrary 10 Lot 
Nature 2 
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Nature? Four Argument, ſaid I, Part + 


ſeems juſt. 


Ir then, ſaid he, we have reaſoned 


rightly, and our Concluſions may be de- 


pended on; it. ſhould ſeem that the su- 


posED Goop, which the PoLITICAL LITE 


purſues, correſponds not, in any Inſtance, 10 
our Pre-conceptions of the SOVEREIGN Goop. 
I anſwered, So it appeared. 


F. 5. LET us quit then, ſaid he, the Poli- 
tical Life, and paſs to the LucraTive. The 


Object of this is WEALTH. Admit it, 


And 1s it not too often, ſaid he, the 
Caſe, that to acquire this, we are teropted 
to employ ſome of hoſe Habits, which we 
have juſt condemned as Unnatural? Such, 
I mean, as Fraud, Falſhood, Injuſtice, and 


the like ? It muſt be owned, ſaid I, 


too often. 


Bes I DES, continued he—— What ſhall 
we ſay to the Efleem, the Friendſhip, and 
Love of Mankind ? Are they worth having ? 
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Part J. 


— 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Is it agreeable, think you, fo Nature, to 
endeavour to deſerve them ? Agreeable, 
ſaid I, to Nature, beyond diſpute, If 
ſo, then to merit Hatred and Contempt, 
ſaid he, muſt needs be contrary to Nature. 

Undoubtedly. And is there any 
thing which ſo certainly merits Hatred and 
Contempt, as a mere Lucrati ve Lie, ſpent 


in the uniform Purſuit of Wealth? 


I replied, I believed there was nothing. 
If fo, faid he, then as to correſpond- 
ing with our Pre-conceptagns, the Lucrative 
Good, in this reſpect, fares no better than 
the Political. It appears not. 


AND what ſhall we ſay as to Anxiety? 
Is not both the Poſſeſſion and Purſuit of 
Wealth, to thoſe who really love it, ever 
anxious? It ſeems ſo. And why 
anxious, but from a Certainty of its In/ia- 
bility; from an Experience, how obnox1ous 
it is to every croſs Event; how eaſy to be 
loſt and transfer'd to others, by the ſame 
Fraud and Rapine, which acquired it to 


ourſelves ?- This is indeed the triteſt of 
all 
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4 DiaLoocve. 
all Topics. The Poets and Orators have 
long ago exhauſted it. *Tis true, ſaid I, 
they have. May we not venture then, 
ſaid he, upon the whole, to paſs the ſame 
Sentence on the Luc RATIVE LIFE, as we 
have already on the Political. that it 
propoſes not a Good, correſpondent to thoſe 
Pre-conceptions, by which we would all be 
governed in THE Goop, which we are 
all ſeeking? l anſwered, We might 
juſtly. | 


8. 6. Ir then neither the Lucrative 
Life, nor the Political, ſaid he, procure 
that Good which we deſire: ſhall we ſeck 
it from the PLEASURABLE? Shall we 
make PLEASURE our Goddeſs ? 


Pleaſure, 

l bom Love attends, and ſoft Defire, and 
Wirds 

Alturing, apt the ſteadieſt Heart to bend. 


So ſays the Poet, and plauſible his Doc- 
trine, . Plauſible, ſaid I, indeed. 
K 2 LET 
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132 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part J. Ly r it then, continued he, be a plea. 
SY" arable World ; a Race of harmleſs, loving 
Animals; an Elyſian Temperature of Sun- 
ſhine and Shade. Let the Earth, in every 
Quarter, reſemble our own dear Country; 
where never was a Froſt, never a F og, 
never a Day, but was delicious and ſerene. 
I was a little embarraſſed at this un- 
expected Flight, *till recollecting myſelf, 
I told him, (but ſtill with ſome Surprize) 
that, in no degree to diſparage either my 
Country or my Countrymen, I had never 
found Either ſo exquiſite, as he now 
ſuppoſed them. There are then, it 
ſeems, ſaid he, in the Natural World, 
and even in our own beloved N f 
ſuch things as Storms and Tempeſis; t 
pinching Colds, and ſcorching Heats. ö 
I replied, There were. And conſe- / 
quent to theſe, Diſeaſe, and Famine, and 8 
infinite Calamities. There are. 1 
And in the Civil or Human World, we 
have Diſcord and Contention; or (as the — 
Poet = 
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Poet better * deſcribes it part I. 
fe. Cruel Revenge, and rancorous Deſpite, | 
g  Diſhoyal Treaſon, and beart-burning Hate. Ui! 
E We have. Alas! then, poor EN 
5 Pleaſure Where is that Goo p, accommo- 1 

: date to every Time; ſuited to every Place ; 184 
p ſelf-derived, not dependent on Foreign Ex- | 
VL ternal Cauſes? Can it be PLEASURE, on | fl 
f, MW foch a changeable, ſuch a turbulent Spot, as lll 
) this? I replied, I thought not. f 
er AND what indeed, were the Vorl, | 

w ſaid he, modelled to a 7. emperature the moſt 1 
it exact? Were the Rigours of the Seaſons 4 
1, never more to be known ; nor Wars, De- Wl 
5 vaſtations, Famines, or Diſeaſes? Admit- 4 
30 ting all this, (which we know to be im- If 

poſſible) can we find ill in Pleaſure that %s 
7 lengthened Duration, which we conſider as t g 
d an Eſſential, to conſtitute the Sovereign 1 

Good ? Aſk the Glutton, the Drinker, & Ki 
ve „ 3 my * 
he : | 
et © SPENCER'S Fairy Queen, B. 2. Cant. 7. Stanz. 22. 1 


134 | Concerning HAPPINESS, 

Part I. the Man of Gaiety and Intrigue, whether 

they know any Enjoyment, not to be can- 
celled by Satiety? Which does not haſtily 
paſs away into the tedious Intervals of In- 
difference? — Or yielding all this too, 
(which we know cannot be yielded) where 
are we to find our Good, how poſleſs it in 
Age? In that Eve of Life, declining Age, 
when the Power of Senſe, on which all de- 
gends, like the ſetting Sun, is gradually for- 
faking us? 
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I sH0ULD imagine, ſaid I, that Pleafure 
was no mean Adverſary, fince you em- 
ploy, in attacking her, ſo much of your 
Rhetoric. Without heeding what J ſaid, 
he purſued his Subject. Beſide, if this 
be our Gcod, our Happineſs, and our End; 
to what purpoſe Powers, which bear no 
Relation to it Why Memory? Why 
Reaſon? Mere Senſation might have been 

as exquiſite, had we been Plies or Earth- 
- $007ms—— Or can it be proved otherwiſe ? 
I replied, I could not ſay. No Ani- 

mal, continued he, poſſeſſes its Faculties in 
Val, 
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A DtALoovs.: 135 
vain. And ſhall Man derive no Goop Part I. 
from his beft, his moſt eminent? From 
That, which of all is peculiar to himſelf ? 
For as to Growth and Nutrition, they are 
not wanting to the meaneſt Vegetable; and 
for Senſes, there are Animals, which per- 
haps exceed us in them all. 


$. 7. Tnis ſeems, ſaid I, no mean Ar- 
gument in favour of CoNTEMPLATION. 
The CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE gives Reaſon 
all the Scope, which it can deſire. And 
of all Lives, anſwered he, would. it ſurely 
be the beſt, did we dwell, like Milton's 
Uriel, in the Sun's bright Circle, Then 
might we plan indeed the moſt Romantic 
Kind of Happineſs. Stretch'd at Eaſe, 
without Trouble or Moleſtation, we might 
paſs our Days, contemplating the Uni- 
verſe; tracing its Beauty ; loſt in Wonder ; 
raviſhed with Ecſtacy, and I know not 
what——PBut here alas! on this /ublunary, 
this turbulent Spot, (as we called it not 
long ſince) how little is this, or any thing 
like it, prad7icable ?—— Fogs ariſe, which 
K 4 dim 
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x36 Concerning HAPP IN E88, 

Part I. dim our Proſpects— the Cares of Life per- 
petually moleſt us Is Contemplation ſuited 
to a Place, like this? lt muſt be owned, 

ſaid I, not extremely. How then is it 

the Sovereign Good, which ſhould be Ac- 
commodate to every Place? I replied, 

It ſeemed not probable. - 


Bur farther, ſaid he——Can we enjoy 
the Sovereign Good, and be at the ſame 
time vexcd, and agitated by Paſſion ? Does 
not this {eem a Paradox? I anſwered, 
It did. Suppoſe then an Event were to 


happen—not an Inundation, or Maſſacre— 
but an Acquaintance only drop @ diſreſped- 
ful Word; a Servant chance to break a 

| favourite Piece of Furniture. What would 
inſtruct us to endure this ?—— Contempla- 
tion, Theory, Abſtractions? Why not, 
ſaid I? No, replicd he with Warmth, 
(quoting the Poct) not 


— * Thy all the Stars 
Theu Rue by Name; and all the Eiberial 
Powers. For 


— 
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A DiAaLoGue. 


For does not Experience teach us, abun- Part I. 
dantly teach us, that our deepeſt Philoſo- - 


phers, as to Temper and Behaviour, are as 
very Children for the moſt- part, as the 
meaneſt and moſt illiterate ? A little more 


Arrogance perhaps, from Preſumption of 
what they know, but not a grain more of 
Magnanimity, of Candour and calm Indu- 
Trance. 


You are ſomewhat too ſevere, faid T, 
in cenſuring of all. There are better and 


worſe among Them, as among Others. 


The Difference is no way propor- 


tioned, ſaid he, to the Quantity of their 


Knowledge ; ſo that whatever be its Cauſe, 
it can't be imputed to their Speculations, — 


Beſides, can you really imagine, we came 


here only to Think? Is Afing a Circum- 


ſtance, which is foreign to Our Character? 
Why then ſo many Social Aſections, 


which all of us feel, even in ite of our- 
ſelves? Are we to ſuppreſs them All, as 
uſeleſs and unnatural? The Attempt, 


replied I, muſt needs be found impracti- 


cable. 
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Part I. cable. 
E. the Conſequences would be ſomewhat 
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Concerning HA PPINES 8, 
Were they once ſuppreſſed, ſaid 


ſtrange. We ſhould hear no more of Fa- 


ther, Brother, Huſband, Son, Citizen, Ma- 


giſtrate, and Society itſelf, And were this 
ever the Caſe, ill (I fear) would it fare 
with even Contemplation itſelf. It would 


certainly be but bad Speculating, among 


lawleſs Barbarians Unaſſociated Ani- 
mals—— where S7rength alone of Body was 
to conſtitute Dominion, and the Conteſt 
came to be (as * Horace deſcribes it) 


——glandem atque cubiha propter, 


Ungutbus & pugnts, dein fuſlibus— 


Bad enough, replied I, of all con- 


fcience. 


Ir ſhould ſcem then, ſaid he, that not 
even the BEST CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE, 


however noble its Oꝭſect, was AGREEABLE 


TO OUR PRESENT NATURE, or conſiſteni 
qorth 


* Sat. + k & #. 9% 
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with our preſent Situation. 


But if this be allowed true of the Beft, 


the moſt Excellent; what ſhall we ſay to 
| the Mockery of Monkery; the Farce of 


Friars; the ridiculous Mummery of being 
ſequeſtred in a Cleyſter? This ſurely is too 


low a Thing, even to merit an Examina- 
tion. I have no Scruples here, faid I, 


you need not waſte your Time. 


8. 8. Ir that, ſaid he, be your Opinion, 
let us look a little backward. For our 
Memory's ſake it may be proper to reca- 
pitulate. I replied, 'T would be highly 
acceptable, Thus then, ſaid he—— 
We have examined the four grand Lives, 
which we find the Generality of Men em- 


brace ; the Lucrative, and the Political; 


the Pleaſurable, and the Contemplative. 
And we have aimed at proving that 
to ſuch a Being as Man, with ſuch a Body, 
ſuch Affections, ſuch Senſes, and ſuch an In- 
fellef——placed in ſuch a WoRLD, ſubject 
io ſuch Incidents — not one of theſe Lives is 


pro- 


I confeſs, Part I. 
{aid I, you appear to have proved fo. — 
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9 140 Concerning HAPPIN ES 8, 

ö 6 Part I. Froductive of that Goop, which we find all 

* r= Men to recognize thro the ſame uniform "1 
1 PRE-CONCEPTIONS and which thro one or . 
| 94 other of theſe Lives they all of them purſue. 4 
1 8.9. You have juſtly, ſaid I, collected b 
| 6) the Sum of your Inquiries, And 
| al happy, ſaid he, ſhould I think it, were al 
1 they to terminate here. I aſked him, g 
1 Why? Becauſe, replied he, to in- 

bs ſinuate firſt, that all Mankind are in the 

| f wrong ; and then to attempt afterwards, G 
4 to ſhew one's /elf only to be right; is a of 
Fi Degree of Arrogance, which 1 would not th 
j willingly be guilty of. I ventured here * 
| | to ſay, That I thought he need not be o be 
ll diffident— that a Subject, where ones _ 
[of own Intereſt appeared concerned fo nearh, 

|} would well juſtify every Scruple, and even | 
At the ſevereſt Inquiry, There, ſaid he,  * Y 
ll you ſay ſomething there you encourage 3 | 
Tr me indeed. For what; Are we not © 
| f cautioned againſt Counterfeits, even in Mat- gel 
|. 6 ters of meaneſt Value? If a Piece of Metal * 
I be tender'd us, which ſeems doubtful, do Ca 


we 


A Diatocvurs. 


we not heſitate? Do we not try it by the Part J. 
7, before we take it for Current ?—And 
is not this deem'd Prudence? Are we not 


cenſured, if we act otherwiſe ?—— How 


much more then does it behove us not to 


be impoſed on here? To be diffident and 


ſcrupulouſly exact, where Inpoſture, if once 


admitted, may tempt us to a far worſe Bar- 
gain, than ever Glaucus made with Diomed? 
What Bargain, ſaid J, do you mean? 
The Exchange, replied he, not of 

Gold for Braſs, but of Good for Evil, and 
of Happineſs for Miſery—— But enough of 
this, ſince you have encouraged me to 
proceed We are ſeeking that Good, which 
we think others have not found. Permit 


me thus to purſue my Subject. 


§. 10. EvE RV Being on this our Ter- 
reſtrial Dwelling, exiſts encompaſſed with 
znfinite Objects; exiſts among Animals tame, 
and Animals wild; among Plants and Ve- 


getables of a thouſand different Qualities , 


among Heats and Colds, Tempeſts and 
Calms, the Friendſhips and Diſcords of 


hetero- 
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Concerning HAPPIN ES S, 


Part I. heterogeneous Elements What ſay you; 
Are all theſe Things exactly the ſame to it; 


or do they differ, think you in their Ex 
fees and Conſequences ? They differ, 
ſaid I, widely. dome perhaps then, 
ſaid he, are Apt, Congruous, and Agreeabl: 
I replied, They 
were. Others are In- apt, Incongrucus, 
and Diſagrecable. They are. 

And others again are Indifcrent. They 
are. 


Ir ſhould ſeem then, ſaid he, if this be 
allowed, that 0 every individual Being, 
without the leaſt Exception, the whole Maſs 
of Things External, from the greateſt to the 
meaneſt, ſtood in the Relations of either 
Agreeable, Diſagreeable, or Indifferent. 


I replied, So it appeared. 


Bur tho' this, continued he, be true 


in the general, tis yet as certain when we 


deſcend to Particulars, that what is Agree- 


able to one Species is Diſagreeable to another ; 


and not only ſo, but perhaps Indiſferent to 
2 = a 


as 


A Driatocus, 143 
a third. Inſtances of this kind, he ſaid, Part I. 


t; were too obvious to be mentioned. 9 
0 
er, I REPLIED, T was evident. Whence 


then, ſaid he, this Diverſity? lt cannot 
ariſe from the External. — for Water is 
equally Water, whether to a Man, or to a 
Fiſh; whether, operating on the one, it 
ſuffecate, or on the other, it give Life and 
Vigour. I replied, It was. So Is 
Fire, ſaid he, the ſame Fire, however 
various in its Conſequences; whether it 


be harden or ſoften, give Pleaſure or Pain. 
g, I replied, It was. But if this Di- 
aſs verſity, continued he, be not derived from 


the Externals, whence can it be elſe? — — 
Or can it poſſibly be derived otherwiſe than 
from the peculiar Conſtitution, from the 
Natural State of every Species itſelf ? 


I replied, It appeared probable. 


rue | 

we Tus then, faid he, is it that Every 

Le- particular Species is, itſelf to 1tjelf, the 

er; Meaſure of all Things in the Univerſe——that 

to as Things vary in their Relations to it, they 
a | 


Vary 
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Part I. vary too in their Value and that if their 

—v— /alue be ever doubtful, it can no way be ad- 
juſted, but by recurring with Accuracy to 
the Natural State of the Species, and tt 
thoſe ſeveral Relations, which ſuch a State 
of courſe creates. I anſwered, He ar- 
gued juſtly. 


8. 11. To proceed then, ſaid he Tho 
it be true, that every Species has a Natural 
State, as we have aſſerted; it is not true, 
that every Species has 4 Senſe or Feeling of 
it. This Feeling or Senſe is a Natural 
Eminence or Prerogative, denied the Yege- 

table and Inanimate, and imparted only to 
the Animal. I anſwered, It was. 


Ap think you, continued he, that as 
many as have this Senſe or Feeling of a 
Natural State, are alienated from it, or in- 
different to it? Or is it not more probable, 
that they are well-aſfected to it? 
Experience, aid I, teaches us, how well 
they are all affected. You are right, 
replied he, For what would be more 

"8 ul abſurd, 
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ble, 
vell 


Ore 


rd, 
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abſurd, Nl to be indifferent to their own 
Melſare; or to be alienated from it, as tho 
twas Foreign and Unnatural? I replied, 


Nothing could be more. But, con- 


tinued he, if they are well affected to this 
their proper Natural State, it ſhould ſeem 
too they muſt be e/l-affeFed to all thoſe 
Externals, which appear apt, congruous, and 
agreeable to it. I anſwered, They 
muſt. And if fo, then z/I-affe#ed or 
averſe to ſuch, as appear the contrary. 
They muſt. And to ſuch as appear 
indifferent, indifferent, They muſt. 
But if this, ſaid he, be allowed, it 
will follow, that in conſequence of theſe 
Appearances, they will think ſome Exter- 
nals worthy of Purſuit; ſome worthy of 
Avoidance ; and ſome worthy of neither. 
Twas probable, faid I, they ſhould, 


Hz xx then, ſaid he, another Diviſion 
of Things external ; that is, into Purſuable, 
Avoidable, and Indifferent—a Diviſion only 


belonging to Beings Senſitive and Animate, 
becauſe all, below theſe, can neither avoid 
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Concerning HAPPINES 8. 


1 * ied, n cat 
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Ix, then, ſaid he, Man be allowed in 


the Number of theſe Sen/itjve Beings, this 


_ Diviſion will affect MAN or to explain 


more fully, the whole Maſs of Things exter- 
nal will, according to this Diviſion, exi/þ 
to the Human Species in the Relations of Pur- 


ſuable, Avoidable, and Inarfferent.  Ire- 


plicd, They would, 


SHOULD we therefere deſire, ſaid he, 


to know what theſe things truly are, we 
muſt firſt be informed, what is Man's 


truly NATURAL ConsTITUTION, For 
thus, you may remember, 'twas ſettled not 
long fince—that every Species was its own 
Standard, and that when the Value of 
Things was doubtful, the Species was to be 


ſtudied; the Relations to be. deduced, which 


were conſequent to it ; and in this manner 
the Value of Things to be adjuſted and aſcer- 
tained. I replied, We had ſo agreed 
0 fear then, ſaid he, we are en- 
gage 


A DiALocve. 
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gaged 1 in a more arduous Undertaking, a Part J. 
Taſk of more Difficulty, than we were at 


firſt aware of But Fortuna Fortes- we 
muſt endeavour to acquit ourſelves as well 


as we are able. 


5 12. THAT MAN therefore has a 
Body, of a Figure and internal Structure 
peculiar to itſelf; capable of certain De- 
orees of Strength, Agility, Beauty, and the 
like ; this I believe is evident, and hardly 
wants a Proof, I anſwered, I was 
willing to own it. That he is capable 


too of Pleaſure and Pain; is poſſeſs'd of 


Senſes, Affections, Appetites, and Averſions ; 


| this alſo ſeems evident, and can ſcarcely be 


denied. I replied, Twas admitted. 
We may venture then to range Him 
in the Tribe of ANIMAL BEINGS, 


| replied, We might. 


AND think you, ſaid he, without Society, 
you or any Man could have been born ? 
Moſt certainly not. Without 
Society, when born, could you have been 
L 2 brought 


3 a. _—_— — — — 
tals eee f 1 


148 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part I. brought to Maturity 2 Moſt certainly 
not. Had your Parents then had no 
Social Affedtions towards you in that peri. 
Vid. laus State, that tedious Infancy, (ſo much 
Protrept. longer than the longeſt of other Animals) 
you muſt haye inevitably periſhed thro' 
Want and Inability. I muſt. You 
perceive then that to Society you, and 
every Man are indebted, not only for the 
Beginning of Being, but for the Contini. 
ance, We are. WW 
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SuPPoss then we paſs from this Birth f 
and Infancy of Man, to his Maturity and | 
Perfection Is there any Age, think you, WW 27 
ſo ſelf-ſufficient, as that in it he feels no ? 
Wants ? What Wants, anſwered I, I 
do you mean ? In the firſt and prin- 

cipal place, ſaid he, that of Food; then 7 
perhaps that of Raiment; and after this . v 
a Dwelling, or Defence againſt the Wea- 

ther. Theſe Wants, replied I, ate 
ſurely Natural at all Ages. And is it 
not agreeable to Nature, ſaid he, that they 
ſhould at all Ages be ſupplied? Af 
| | ſuredly, 
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3 no 
ed I, 
prin- 
then 
this, 
Vea- 


, are 
| 1s it 
they 

Al- 
edly, 


them beſt ſupplied ? 


A DiaLocve: 

And is it not more agreeable Part I. 
to have them well ſupplied, than 2//? - 
It is. And moft agreeable; to have 


ſutedly. 


Certainly. 

If there be then any one State, better than 
all others, for the ſupplying theſe Wants ; 
this State, of all others, muſt. needs be moſt 
Natural, lt muſt. 


AnD what Supply, ſaid he, of theſe 
Wants, ſhall we eſteem the meaneſt; which 


| we can conceive ?— Would it not be ſome- 


thing like this? Had we nothing beyond 
Acorns for Food; beyond a rude Skin, for 
Raiment ; or beyond a Cavern, or hollow 
Tree, to provide us with a Dwelling ? 
Indeed, faid I, this would be bad enough. 
And do you not imagine, as far as 
this, we might each ſupply ourſelves, tho 
we lived in Woods, mere ſolitary Savages? 
I replied, I thought we might. 


SUPPOSE thed, continued he, that our 
Supplies were to be mended-—for inſtance, 
that we were to exchange Acorns for 

1 Bread 


\ N 7 
— » 


— 


Concerning HAP PINES 8, 


Part 1 Bread Would our Savage Character be 
— ſufficient here? Muſt we not be a little 
better diſciplined? Would not ſome Art 


be requiſite ? The Baker's, for example. 
It would. And previouſly to 

the Baker's, that of the Miller? It 
would. And previouſly to the Miller's, 
that of the Huſbandman ? 
1 Three Arts then appear neceſſary, 
even upon the /owe/? Eſtimation. "Tis 
admitted, 1 


Bur a Queſtion farther, ſaid he—Can 
the Huſbandman work, think you, with- 
out his Tools? Muſt he not have his 
Plough, his Harrow, his Reap-hook, and 
the like? He muſt, 
| thoſe other Artiſts too be furniſhed in the 
fame manner? They mult. And 
whence muſt they be furniſhed? From 
their own Arts ?—Or are not the making 


Tools, and the v/ing them, two different 
.. Occupations ? 


I believe, ſaid I, they 


are. = You may be convinced, continued 
be, by ſmall Recollection. Does Agricul- 


fure 


It would. 


And muſt not 


Na. 


- 2.70 WE&2S6 ye: 1-2. "2g 
ture make its own Plough, its own Harrow? Part I. 
Or does it not apply to other Arts, for US 
Neceſſaries of this kind? It does. 
Again——Does the Baker build bis own 
Oven; or the Miller frame his own Mill? 
It appears, lad I; no part of their 
Buſineſs. 


Wrar a Tribe of Mechanics then, ſaid 
he, are advancing upon us?—Smiths, Car- 
penters, Maſons, Mill-wrights—— and all 
theſe to provide the /ingle Neceſſary of 
Bread, Not leſs than ſeven or eight Arts, 
we find, are wanting at the feweſt. It 

appears ſo. And what if to the pro- 
viding a comfortable Cottage, and Raiment 
ſuitable to an induſtrious Hind, we allow a 
dozen Arts more? It would be eaſy, by 
the ſame Reaſoning, to prove the Number 
double. I admit the Number, ſaid I, 
mentioned, | 


Is fo, continued he, it ſhould ſeem, that 
towards a tolerable Supply of the three Pri- 
mary and Common Neceſſaries, Food, Raiment, 

1 and 


T 52 Concerning H A PPI NES 9, | 
Part I. and a Dwelling, not leſs than twenty Arty 


IV were, on the loweſt Account, regu; Nite. #20 qt 
It appears ſo. 
An p is one Man equal, think you, to 1 


the Exerciſe of theſe twenty Arts? If he 
had even Genius, which we can ſcarce ima- n 
gine, is it poſſible he ſhould find Leiſure? A 

Ireplied, I thought not. If ſo, M 
then a ſolitary, unſocial State can never ſupply 


 #olerably the common Neceſſaries of Life, ca 
It cannot. 1 tic 
Bur what if we paſs from the Neceſſa- 5 

ries of Life, to the Elegancies? To Muſic, a 
Sculpture, Painting and Poetry ?!——W hat Su 
if we paſs from all Arts whether Neceſſary " 
or Elegant, to the large and various Tribe W, 
of Sciences? To Logic, Mathematics, Aſtro- x1 
nomy, Phyſics? — Can one Man, imagine Me 
you, maſter all this? Abſurd, ſaid I, im- tif 


poſlible. And yet in this Cycle of Sciences _—_ 
and Arts, ſeem included all the Comforts, Pad 
as well as Ornaments of Life ; included all thes 


conducive, either to Being, or to to Well-Being. 
„„ 


ff DiaLocve vs 
It muſt be confeſſed, . I, it has Part JI. 
the A nn CY 


WuraArT FED faid he, muſt be a 
In what manner muſt we be ſupplied? 
J anſwered, I knew not, unleſs we 
made a Di/tribution— Let one exerciſe one 
Art? and another a different Let this 
Man ſtudy fuch a Science; and that Man, 
another Thus the whole Cycle (as you 
call it) may be carried eaſily into Perfec- 
tion, Tis true, ſaid he, it may; and 
every Individual, as far as bis own Art or 
Science, might be ſapplied completely, and as 
well as he could wiſh. But what avails a 
Supply in a _#Zngle Inftance? What in this 
caſe are to become of all his numerous other: 
Wants? You conceive, replied I, what 
I would have faid, but partially. My 
Meaning was, that Artiſt trade with Ar- 
tiſt; each ſupply where he js deficient, by 
exchanging where he abounds; ſo that a 
Portion of every thing may be diſperſed 
throughout all, You intend then a State, 
faid 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part I. faid he, of Commutation and Traffic. 


I replied, I did. 


Ir ſo, continued he, 1 ſee a new Face 


of things. The Savages, with their Skins 


and their Caverns, diſappear. In their place 


I behold a fair Community riſing. No longer 


Woods, no longer Solitude, but all is Social, 


Civil, and Cultivated— And can we doubt 


ſupply the Primary Wants ? 
peared ſo, 


any farther, whether Society be Natural? Is 
not this evidently the State, which can beſt 
It has ap- 
And did we not agree 
ſome time ſince, that this State, whatever 
we found it, would be certainly of all others 
the moſt agreeable to our Nature? We 
did. And have we not added, fince 


this, to the Weight of our Argument, by 


paſſing from the Neceſſary Arts to the Ele- 


gant; from the Elegant to the Sciences ? 


We have. The more, faid he, 
we conſider, the more ſhall we be con- 
vinced, that All tbeſe, the nobleſt Honours 
and Ornaments of the Human Mind, with- 


out that Leiſure, that Experience, that Emu 


lation, 


A D1ratocvs. 
lation, that Reward, which the Social State Part I. 
alone we know is able to provide them, 


could never have found Exiſtence, or been 
in the leaſt recognized. Indeed, ſaid I, 
I believe not. 


LET it not be forgot then, ſaid he, in 
favour of Society, that to it we owe, not 
only the Beginning and Continuation, but 
the Well- Being, and (if I may uſe the Ex- 
preſſion) the very Elegance and Rationality 
of our Exiſtence. I anſwered, It ap- 
peared evident. | 


AND what then, continued he If 
Society be thus agreeable fo our Nature, is 
there nothing, think you, within us, to ex- 
cite and lead us to it? No Impulſe, no Pre- 
faration of Faculties? It would be 
ſtrange, anſwered J, if there ſhould not. 

'T would be a fingular Exception, 
faid be, with reſpect to all other Herding 
Species Let us however examine Pitx, 
Benevolence, Friendthip, Love; the general 
Diſlike of Solitude, and Deſire of Com- 


3 
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Part I. pany; are they Netural Aﬀedtions, which 
wv come of themſelves ; or are they taught us by 


too their Exerciſe, 


' Conterning HAPPINESS, 


Art, like Muſic and Arithmetic ? 


I ſhould think, replied I, they wete Na- 
tural, becauſe in every Degree of Men ſome 


Traces of them may be diſcovered. 

And are not the Powers and Capacities of 
Speech, ſaid he, the fame? Are nor all 
Men naturally formed, to expreſs their Sen- 
timents by ſome kind of Language? I 
replied, They were. | 


Ir then, ſaid he, theſe ſeveral Powers, 
and Diſpo/itions are Natural, ſo ſhould ſeem 
Admit it, And 
if their Exerciſe, then ſo too that State, 
where alone they can be exerciſed. Ad- 
—_ 
Social? Or where elſe is it poſſible to con- 
verſe, or uſe our Speech; to exhibit Actions 
of Pity, Benevolence, Friendſhip or Love; 
to relieve our Averſion to Solitude, or gratify 
our Defire of being with others? I re- 
plied, It could be no where elſe. 


You 


And what is this State, but the 


'A' DIALOGUB. 


You ſee. then, continued he, a Prepa- Part I. 
ration of Faculties is not wanting. We ans IE 
fitted with Powers and Diſpoſitions, which 
have only Relation to Society ; and which, 

out of Society, can no where elſe be exerciſed. 
I replied, It was evident. You have 
ſeen too the ſuperior Advantages of the So- 
cial State, above all others, I have. 


LE I this then be remember'd, ſaid he, 
throughout all our future Reaſonings, re- 
member'd as a firſt Principle in our Ideas 
of Humanity, that Man by Nature is truly 


a SOCIAL ANIMAL, I promiſed it 
ſhould. 


8 I z. LET us now, faid he, examine, 
What farther we can learn concerning Him, 
As Social indeed, He is diſtinguiſhed from 

the Solitary and Savage Species; but in no 
degree from the reſt, of a milder and more 

Friendly Nature. Tis true, replied I, He is 
not. Does He then differ no more from 
3 theſe 


| 158 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part I. theſe ſeveral Social Species, than they, each 


of them, differ from one another? Muſt we ( 
range them all, and Man among the reſt, Ch 
under the ſame common and general Genus? the 
. I ſee no Foundation, ſaid. I, for ae 
making a Diſtinction. | 
: 1 | | Id 
PREH As, ſaid he, there may be none; rep 
and 'tis poſſible too there may. Conſider bui 
a little—Do you not obſerve in all other of 
Species, @ Similarity among Individuals? Di 
a ſurprizing Likeneſs, which runs thro each plic 
Particular ? In one Species they are all An 
Bold; in another, all Timorous; in one all oth, 
Ravenous ; in another, all Gentle. In the Iti 
Bird-kind only, what a Uniformity of Voice, Fr 
in each Species, as to their Notes; of Ar- ba 
chitefFure, as to building their Neſts; of 8 a 
Food, both for themſelves, and for ſup- 05 
porting their Young? *Tis true, ſaid I. 
And do you obſerve, continued he, Pld 
the ſame Similarity among Men? Are theſe oy: 
all as Uniform, as to their Sentiments and 
Afions? I replied, By no means. *. 


ONE pur 
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our Queſtion more, ſaid he, as to the Part I, | 
Character of Brutes, if I may be allowed 


the Expreſſion— Are theſe, think you, what 


awe behold them, by Nature or otherwiſe ? 
Explain, faid I, your Queſtion, for 


I do not well conceive you, I mean, 
replied he, is it by Nature that the Swallow 
builds her Neſt, and performs all the Offices 
of her Kind: Or is ſhe taught by Art, by 


Diſcipline, or Cuſtom ? She acts, re- 


plied I, by pure Nature undoubtedly. 
And is not the ſame true, ſaid he, of every 
other Bird and Beaſt in the Univerſe ? 

It is. No wonder then, continued he, 
as they have ſo wiſe a Governeſs, that a 
uniform Rule of Action is provided for each 
Species. For what can be more worthy the 
Wiſdom of Nature, than ever to the ſamg 
Subſtunces to give the ſame Law? lt ap- 
pears, faid I, reaſonable, 


Bur what, continued he, ſhall we ſay 
as to Man? Is He tooactuated by Nature 
purely? I anſwered, Why not? 


If 


Concerning. HAPPINESS, 


Part I. If He be, replied he, tis ſtrange in Nature, 
an with reſpect to Man alone, ſhe ſhould 


follow ſo different a Conduct. The Particu- 
lars in other Species, we agree, ſhe renders 
Uniform; but inOur's, every Particular ſeems 
a ſort of Model by bimſelf. 
faid I, do not actuate us, what can we ſup- 
poſe elſe? Are Local Cuſtoms, ſaid he, Na- 


ture? Are the Polities and Religio ons of par- 


ticular Nations, Nature? Are the Examples, 
which are ſet before us; the Preceptors 
who inſtruct us; the Company and Friends, 
with whom we converſe, all Nature ? 

No ſurely, ſaid I. And yet, ſaid he, 
*tis evident that by theſe, and a thouſand 


incidental Circumſtances, equally foreign to 


Nature, our Actions, and Manners, and 
Characters are adjuſted, Who then can 
imagine, we are actuated by Nature only? 

1 confeſs, ſaid I, it appears con- 


trary. 


You ſee then, ſaid he, one remarkable 
Diſtinction between Man and Brutes in ge- 


a n the Brute, Nature does a; in 
Man, 


If Nature 


A 5 ö 


Man, but Part 37200 n Tis s evident, Part I. 
faid 1. | þ | * 


Bur farther, continued he. Let us 
conſider the Powers or Faculties, poſſeſſed 
by each—Suppoſe I was willing to give a 
Brute the ſame Inſtruction, which we give 
a Man. A Parrot perhaps, or Ape, might 
arrive to ſome ſmall Degree of Mimicry ; 
but do you think, upon the whole, they 
would be much profited or altered? 

I replied, I thought not. And do you 
perceive the ſame, ſaid he, with reſpect to 
Man ? Or does not Experience ſhew us the 
very reverſe? Is not Education capable of 
moulding us into any thing——of making 
us greatly Good, or greatly Bad; greatly 
Wiſe, or greatly Abſurd? The Fact, 
ſaid I, is indiſputable, 4 


MaRx then, ſaid he, the Difference 
between Human Powers and Brutal The 
Leading e of Bxurꝝs appears to tend 
ta one ſingle Purpoſe— to this, 
it uniformly arrives; and here, 


M | | in 


Part I. in ei, it as uniformly flops—it needs no 
(YO Precepts or Diſcipline to inſtru it; nor 
will it eaſily be changed, or admit à diffe- 


Multiform, Originally Uninſtructed, Phant 
| moſt Inſtances afterward, Inflexible and 


aſſert? I made anſwer, It did. 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


rent Direction. On the contrary, the Lead- 
ing Principle of Man is capable of infnite 
Direction. is convertible to all ſorts of 
Purpoſes —equal to all forts of Subject. 
neglected, remains ignorant, and void of 
every Perfection cultivated, becomes 
adorned with Sciences and Arts—can raiſe 
us to excel, not only Brutes, but our own 
Kind—with reſpect to our other Powers and 


Faculties, can inſtruct us how to «/e them, we 
as well as thoſe of the various Nature, tion 
which we ſee exiſting around us. Ina Ire; 


word, to oppoſe the two Principles to each 
other—The Leading Principle of Man, is 


and Docil—the Leading Principle of Brute: 
is Uniform, Originally Inſtructed; but, in 


Indoci.— Or does not Experience plainly 
ſhew, and confirm the Truth of what we 


You 


4 DiaLocur: _ 


U allow then, faid be, the 18 Part. 
Principle, and the Brutal, to be things f.. 
different Idea. Undoubtedly. Do "4 
they not each then deſerve a different Ap- 
pellation? I ſhould think ſo. Sup- 

, poſe therefore we call the Human Principle 

Rx As ox; and the Brutal, IxSTIN CT: 

| would you object to the Terms? I re- 
plied, I ſhould not. If not, continued 
R he, then Reaſon being peculiar to Man, of 
1 all the Animals inhabiting this Earth, may 
we not affirm of Him, by way of Diſtinc- 
tion, that He is a Rational Animal? 
, I replied, We might juſtly. 


LET this too then be remember'd, ſaid 
be, in the Courſe of our Inquiry, that Man 
is by Nature a RATIONAL ANIMAL. 


fes 

. Fran it ſhould. | 

nd 

oy 9. 14. IN * of this, ſaid he, as 
Gr often as there is Occaſion, I ſhall appeal as 


well to Reaſon, as to Nature, for a Standard. 
What, faid I, do you mean by Nature? 
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— 
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Its Meanings, replied he, are many 


and various. As it ſtands at preſent op- 
poſed, it may be enough perhaps to ſay, 


that Nature is that, which is the Cauſe of 


thought he might juſtly appeal to either. 


every thing, except thoſe Things alone, which 
are the immediate Effects of Reaſon. In 
other words, whatever is not Reaſon, or 
the Effect of Reaſon, we would conſider as 


Nature, or the Efe# of Nature. I an- 


ſwered, as he ſo diſtinguiſhed them, ] 


And yet, continued he, there is a re- 


markable Difference between the Standard 


of Reaſon, and that of Nature; a Diffe- 
rence, which at no time we ought to for- 
get. What Difference, ſaid I, do you 


mean? Lis this, anſwered he——ln 
Nature, the Standard is fought from among 


the Many; in Reaſon, the Standard is ſought 
from among the Few, Lou muſt ex- 


plain, ſaid I, your Meaning, for I muſt 
confeſs you ſeem obſcure. 


Tus 
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Tus then, ſaid he——Suppofe, as an Part I. 
Anatomiſt, you were ſeeking the Structure 
of ſome internal Part To diſcover this, 
would you not inſpect a Number of Indi- 

viduals? I ſhould. And would you 
not inform yourſelf, what had been diſ- 
covered by others? I ſhould. And 
ſuppoſe, after all, you ſhould find a Multi- 
tude of Inſtances for one Structure, and a 
few fingular for a different: By which 
would you be governed? By the Mul- 
titude; faid I, undoubtedly, Thus then 


1 continued he, in Nature the Standard, you 

a ſee, exiſts among the Many. _ I replied, 

- It had fo appeared. 

n 6 . 4 

= AND what, aid he, were we to ſeek 

it the Perfection of Sculpture, or of Paint- 

- ing ?—Where ſhould we inquire then: 

| Among the numerous common Artiſts, or 
among the few and celebrated? Among 
the Few, ſaid I. What if we were to 

: ſeek the Perfection of Poetry, or Oratory— 
, Where then? Among the Few ſtill. 


M 3 What 
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> WE What if we were to ſeek the Per- 8 
> ion of true Argument, or a ſound ii [ 
' Logic——Where then? Still among 
the Few. And is not true Argument, 
or a ſound Logic, one of Reaſon's greateſt 
Perfections? lt is. You ſee then, 
continued he, whence the Standard of 
| Reaſon is to be ſought——'Tis from among 
the Few, as we ſaid before, in contradi- 
ſtinction to the Standard of Nature. 
I confeſs, ſaid I, it appears ſo, 


Arp happy, faid he, for us, that Provi- 
dence has ſo-ordered it—happy for us, that 
what is Rational, depends not on the Multi- 
tude; or is to be tried by ſo pitiful a Teſt, as 
the bare counting of Noſes. Tis happy, 
faid I, indeed But whence pray the Dif- 
ference? Why are the Many to determine 
in Nature, and the Few only, in Reaſon? 

To diſcuſs this at large, ſaid he, 
would require ſome time. Tt might i in- 
ſenſibly perhaps draw us from our preſent 
Inquiry. I will endeavour to give you the 
Reaſon, in as few words as poſſible; which 
ſhould they chance to be obſcure, be not 

| too 


A Dratoovs. 167 # 
too ſolicitous for an Explanation. Part I. 
I begged him to proceed his own way. — 


Tux Caſe, ſaid he, appears to be this 


In Natural Works and Natural Operations, 


we hold but one Efficient Cauſe, and that 


conſummately ue. This Cauſe in every 


Species recognizing what is beſt, and work- 
ing ever uniformly according to this Idea of 
Perfection, the Productions and Energies, in 
every Species where it acts, are for the 
moſt part /milar and exactly correſpondent. 


If an Exception ever happen, it is from 


ſome hidden higher Moti ve, which tran- 
ſcends our Comprehenſion, and which is 
ſeen ſo rarely, as not to injure the general 
Rule, or render it doubtful and precarious. 


On the contrary, in the Productions and 


Energies of Reaſon, there is not one Cauſe 
but :nfinite——as many indeed, as there are 
Agents of the Human Kind. Hence Truth 
being but one, and Error being infinite, and 
Agents infinite alſo: what wonder they 

ſhould oftener miſs, than hit the Mark?— 


that Multitudes ſhould fail, where one alone 


X 42 ſuc- 
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Part I. ſucceeds, and Truth be only the Poſſeſſion 
of the choſen, fortunate Few? Von 


ſeem to have explained the 5 
Kids I. with ſufficient Rau. 


what tis we are ſeeking. 1 replied, 
Moſt willingly, We have been ſeek⸗ 
ing, continued he, the Sovereign Good. In 
conſequence of this Inquiry, we have diſ- 


covered that all Things whatever exiſt 10 


the Human Species in the Relations of either 
Purſuable, Avoidable, or Indifferent, To 
determine theſe Relations with Accuracy, 
we have been ſcrutinizing the Human 
Nature; and that, upon this known 


Maxim, that every Species was its own 


proper Standard; and that where the Value 
of Things was dubious, there the Species wa; 
to be ſtudied, and the Relations to be deduced, 


which naturally flow from it. The Reſult 


of this Scrutiny has been——that we have 
firſt agreed Man to be a Social Animal; 
and ſince, to be a Rational. So that it we 


. us then go BY aid be, tial 10 
a ourſelves ; ; that we may not forget, 


can 


7A ty: 


T4 


re 


A DiaLtocve. | 
can be content with a deſcriptive, conciſe Part I. 
sketch of Human Nature, it will amount 

to this—that MAN IS A SOCIAL Ra- 
TIONAL ANIMAL, U anſwered, It 
had appeared ſo, | 8 


8. 15. Ir then, ſaid he, we purſue our 
Diſquiſitions, agreeably to this Idea of Hu- 
man Nature, it will follow that all Things 
will be Purſuable,* Avoidable, and Indiffe- 
rent to Man, as they reſpe& the Being 
and Welfare of ſuch a Social, Rational 


Animal. I replied, They muſt, 


NoTHING therefor in the firſt place, 
ſaid he, can be Purſuable, which is de- 


Aruct ive of Society. It cannot. 


Acts therefore of Fraud and Rapine, and 
all acquired by them, whether Wealth, 
Power, Pleaſure, or any thing, are evi- 
dently from their very Character not fit 
to be purſuel. They are not. 

But it is impoſſible not to purſue many 
ſuch things, unleſs we are furniſhed with 
ſome Habit or Diſpefttion of Mind, by 
which 


Part I. which we are induced fo render to all Men 
S—V—beir own, and to regard the Welfare, and 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Intereſt of Society. It is impoſſible. 
Baut the Habit or Diſpoſition of ren- 
dering to all their own, and of regarding 
the Welfare and Intereſt of Society, is 
JusT1cE. It is. 
fore fairly conclude, that Nothing is natu- 
rally Purſuable, but what is either correſpon- 
dent to Fuſtice, or at leaſt not contrary. 

I confeſs, ſaid I, ſo it appears, 


Bo r farther, ſaid he—'Tis poſſible we 
may have the beſt Diſpoſition to Society ; 
the moſt upright Intentions ; and yet thro' 
Want of Ability to diſcern, and know the 
Nature of Particulars, we may purſue 


many things inconſiſtent. as well with our 


Private Intereſt, as the Public, We may 
even purſue what is Right, and yet purſue 
it in ſuch a manner, as to find our Endea- 


vours fruitleſs, and our Purpoſes to fail. 


I anſwered, Twas poſlible. 


But this would ill befit the Character of 4 


It is 
neceſ- 


Rational Ani mal. It would. 


We may there- 
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"eceflary therefore, we ſhould be furniſhed Part I. 
with ſome Habit or Faculty, inſtructing us 


how to diſcern the real Difference of all 


Particulars, and ſuggeſting the proper | 
Means, by which we may either avoid or 
\ obtain them. It is. And what is 


this, think you, but PRxUup ENR? 

] believe, ſaid I, it can be no other. 

If it be, ſaid he, then tis evident from 

this Reaſoning, that Nothing is pur ſuable, 

which is not correſpondent to Prudence. 
I replied, He had ſhewn it could not. 


Bu farther ſtill, ſaid he—'Tis poſſible 
we may neither want Prudence, nor Juſtice 


to direct us; and yet the Impulſes of Appe- 
tite, the Impetuofities of Reſentment, the 


Charms and Allurements of a thouſand flat- 
tering Objects, may tempt us, in ſpite of 
ourſelves, to purſue what is both Impru- 
dent, and Unjuſt. They may. But 
if ſo, tis neceſſary, would we purſue as 
becomes our Character, that we ſhould be 


furniſhed with ſome Habit, which may | 


moderate our Exceſſes; which may temper 
: | 3 Our 


Concerning, HAPPINESS, 


| Part I. our Actions to the Standard of a Social 
tate, and to the Intereſt and Welfare, not 


of a Part, but of the Whole Man. 
Nothing, ſaid I, more neceflary, And 
what, ſaid he, can we call this Habit, but 
the Habit of TemeeRance? You 
name it, ſaid I, rightly. If you think 
ſo, replied he, then Nothing can be Pur- 
ſuable, which is not either correſpondent to 
Temperance, or at leaſt not contrary. 

I replied, So it ſeemed. 


Oc more, continued he, and we have 
done Tis poſſible that not only Reſentment 
and Appetite, not only the Charms and Al- 
lurements of external Objects, but the Ter- 
rors too, and Dread of them may marr the 
Re#itude of our Purpoſes, *Tis poſſible. 

Tyranny and Superſtition may aſ- 
fail us on one hand; the Apprehenſions of 
Ridicule, and a Falſe Shame on the other 


"Tis expedient, to withſtand theſe, we ſhould 


be armed with ſome Habit, or our wiſeſt 
beſt Purſuits may elſe at all times be de- 
ſeated, They may, And what 1s 

= that 
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that generous, manlike and noble Habit, Part I. 
which ſets us at all times above Fear and 


Danger; what is it but FoRTITUDE? 

I replied, It was no other. If ſo 
then, continued he, beſides our former 
Concluſions, Nothing farther can be Pur- 
ſuable, as our Inquiries now have ſhewn 
us, which is not either correſpondent to For- 
titude, or at leaſt not e I admit, 
ſaid I, it is not, 


OBSERVE then, ſaid he, the Sum, the 
Amount of our whole Reaſoning No- 
thing is truly Purſuable to ſuch an Animal as 
Man, except what is correſpondent, or at 
leaſt not contrary, to JUSTICE, PRUDENCE, 


TEMPERANCE and FoRT1TVUDE, I al- 
low, ſaid I, it appears fo. But if no- 


thing Purſuable, then nothing Avordable or 


Indifferent, but what is tried and eſtimated 
after the ſame manner. For Contraries are 
ever recognized thro' the ſame Habit, one 
with another. 'The ſame Logic judges of 
Truth and Falſhood; the ſame Muſical 
Art, of Concord and Diſcord. So the ſame 

Mental 
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Part I. Mental Habitudes, of Things Avoidable and 
Purſuaöle. I replied, It appeared pro- 
bable. 15 


To how unexpected a Concluſion then, 
ſaid he, have our Inquiries inſenſibly led 
us? In tracing the Source of Human 
Action, we have eſtabliſhed it to be thoſe 
FoUR GRAND VIRTUEs, which are 
eſteemed, for their Importance, the very 
HIN GES oF ALL MORALITY. 
We have. 


Bur if ſo, it ſhould follow, that a Life, 
whoſe Purſuings and Avoidings are go- 
verned by theſe Virtues, is that True and 
Rational Life, which we have fo long 
been ſeeking ; that Life, where the Value 
of all things is juſtly meaſured by thoſe Rela- 
tions, which they bear to the Natural Frame 
and real Conſtitution of Mankind—in fewer 


Words, a LITE or ViRTUE appears to il « 
be THE LiFE ACCORDING To Na- plic 
TURE, It appears ſo. 


Bur 


'T 
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Bo r in ſuch a Life every Purſuit, every Part I. 
Avoiding, (to include all) every Action will 


of courſe admit of being rationally juſtified. 


It will. But That, which being 


Done, admits of a Rational Juſtification, is 
| the Eſſence or genuine Character of an 
_ Office, or Mok AL Duty. For thus long 


ago it has been defined by the beſt * Au- 
thorities. Admit it. If ſo, then 
a LITE ACCORDING To VIRTUE, is 
a LITE ACCORDING To MoRAL 
OrFices oR DUTIEs. It appears 
ſo. But we have already agreed it, to 
be a Life according to Nature. We 
have. Obſerve then: A LIrE Ac- 
CORDING To VIRTUE, ACCORDING TO 
MoRaL Orricks, and ACCORDING TO 


NaTuRE, mean all the THE SAME THIN, 


tho' varied in the Expreſſion, Your 
Remark, ſaid I, ſeems juſt, _. 


4 


F. 16. WE need never therefore, re- 
plied he, be at a loſs how to chuſe, tho 
a N the 


By T; ully in his Offices, and by other Authors 
of Antiquity. 


176 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part I. the Objects of Choice be ever ſo infinite 
TY and diverſified. As far as nothing is in- 
conſiſtent with ſuch a Life and ſuch a Cha- 
rater, we may juſtly ſet Exiſtence before 
Death ; prefer Health to Sickneſs ; Inte- 
grity of the Limbs, to being maimed and 
debilitated ; Pleaſure to Pain; Wealth to 
Poverty; Fame to Diſhonour ; Free Go- 
vernment to Slavery; Power and Magi- 
ſtracy, to Subjection and a private State— 
Univerſally, whatever tends either to Being, 
or to Yell-Being, we may be juſtified, when 
we prefer to whatever appears the con- 
trary. And when our ſeveral Energies, 
exerted according to the Virtues juſt men- 
tioned, have put us in Poſſeſſion of all that 
we require: when we enjoy, ſubjoined to « 
right and honeſt Mind, both Health of Body, 


and Competence of Externals: what can tior 
there be wanting to complete our Happineſs; is 
to render our State perfectly conſonant to ran 
Nature; or to give us a more Sovereign Ma 
Good, than that which we now enjoy? it 
Nothing, replied I, that I can at preſent pill 
think of, 


THERE 
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der 


THERE would be nothing indeed; aid Pat. 


he, were our Energies never to fail] were 
all our Endeavours to be ever crowned with 


due Succeſs, - But ſuppoſe the contrary— 


Suppoſe the worſt Succeſs to the moſt up- 


| right Conduct; to the wiſeſt Rectitude of 


Energies and Actions. Tis poſſible, nay 
Experience teaches us tis too often fact, 


that not only the Purſuers of what is con- 


trary to Nature, but that thoſe who purſue 
nothing but what is fri&ly congruous to it, 
may miſs of their Aims, and be fruſtrated 
in their Endeavours. Inquiſitors and Monks 
may deteſt them for their Virtue, and 


purſue them with all the Engines of 


Malice and Inhumanity. Without theſe, 
Peſts may afflict their Bodies; Inunda- 
tions O erwhelm their Property; or what 


is worſe than Inundations, either Ty- 


rants; Pirates, Heroes, or Banditti. They 
may ſee their Country fall, and with 


it their braveſt Countrymen ; themſelves. 


pillaged, and reduced to Extremities, or 
* = . periſhing 


been the Caſe. 
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Fart I. periſhing with the reſt in the genent 

eo Maſſacre, v | h 
| . *. e p 
. * adit & Ripheus, juſtiſſimus unus of 


Qui fuit in Teucris, & ſervantiſſimus aqui. Wl 9 


Tt muſt be owned, ſaid I, this has too often 


| Fel 0 Be bel 
Ox grant, continued he, that thel rej 
greater Events never happen that tie Fa. 
Part allotted us, be not in the Tragedy u ma 
Life, but in the Comedy. Even the Cont 12 
Difreſfſes are abundantly irkſome eri { 

Domeſtic Jars, the ill Offices of Neigh put 
bours . Suſpicions, Jealouſies, Scheme Eve 

| Gefeated=——The Folly of Fools; tha and 


Knavery of Knaves; from which, as Men 
bers . 2 tis umpoſhible to detaci 


ſhew 
WuII We I 
at; 4 W- tbh 
E ſtance 
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Warns then ſhall + we turn; or what a 


have we to imagine? We have at length b 


placed HarPinss, after much Inquiry, i oo. 


ATTAINING the primary and juſt Requ: ifites 
of our Nature, by a Conduct ſuitable to Virtue 
and Moral Office. But as to correſponding 
with our Pre- concepti ons. (which we have 
made the Teſt) does this Syſtem correſpond 
better, than thoſe others, which we have 
rejected? Has it not appeared from various 
Facts, too obvious to be diſputed, that in 
many Times and Places it may be abſolutely 
unattainable ? That i in many, Where it 
exiſts, it may in 4 moment be cancelled, and 
put irretrievably ou? of our Power, by 
Events not to be refifted ? If this be certain, 
and I fear it cannot be queſtioned; 6ur 
ſpecious long Inquiry, however accurate 
we may believe it, has not been able to 
ſhew us a Good, of that Character which 
We require; a GOOD Durable, Indepri- 
vable, aud Accommodate to every Circum- 
fance——PFar from it—-Qur Speculations 


N 2 Ma 


1% Concerning HAPPIN ESS, 
Part I. (I think) rather lead us to that Jow Opinin * 


er Happineſs, which you may remember Ml d 
vou * expreſſed, when we firſt began the * 
Subject. They rather help to prove to ug Tt 

that inſtead of a Sovereign Good, tis the Juc 

more probable Sentiment, there is no fach vil 

Good at all. I ſhould indeed, ſaid kne 

fear fo. For where, continued I Lot 
Our 


lies the Difference, whether we purku 
what is congrudus to Nature, or not cn. 
gruous; if the Acquiſition of one be as dj: 
 Feult, as of the other, and the Poſe ſion of 
both equally doubtful and precarious? || 
Cæſar fall, in attempting his Country! 
Ruin; and Brutus fare no better, who on) 
fought in its Defence? It muſt 
owned, ſaid I, theſe are melancholy Truths 
and the Inſtances, which you alledge, to 
well confirm them. 


W = were in the midſt of theſe ſeriou 
Thoughts, deſcanting upon the Hardſhi 


Mn 
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and, Miſeries of Life, when by an Inci- Part L 

dent, not worth relating, our Speculation "V* 
were interrupted. Nothing at the time, 

I thought, could have happened more un- 


-2 


0 us, , . 3 

7k luckily——our Queſtion perplexed its 
fu lſſue uncertain——and myſelf impatient to 
know the Event. Neceſſity however was 


not to be reliſted, and thus for the preſent 
Hur Inquir ies were poſtponed. | 
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Cæſar did no more==Theſe Words” 


R= periſhed untimely, andy, II. 


I was repeating the next Day to 
myſelf, when my Friend appeared, and 
chearfully bade me Good-Morrow. I could 
not return his Compliment with an equal 
Gaiety, being intent, ſomewhat more than 
uſual, on what had paſſed the day before. 
Seeing this, he propoſed a Walk into the 
Fields. The Face of Nature, faid he, 
wall beben theſe Glooms. No 
Aſſiſtance, on my part, ſhall be wanting, 
N 4 you 


2 
— 
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nes II. you may be aſſüured. 1] accepted his Pro: 


> poſal; the Walk began; and our former 
Converſation inſenſibly renewed. 


BRU rus, ſaid he, geri bed untimely, and 
Cæſar did no more.——"Twas thus, as I re- 
member, not long ſince you were expreſ- 
ſing yourſelf. And yet ſuppoſe their For- 
tunes to have been exactly parallel 


Which would you have preferred? Would 


you have been Czſar or Brutus? 
Brutus, replied! I, beyond all Controverſy, 
l He aſked me, Why ? Where was the Dif- 
ference, When their Fi ortunes, as we now 
ſuppoſed them, were conſidered as the ſame? 
There ſeems, faid I, abſtract from 
their Fortunes, ſomething, I know not what, 


intrinſically preferable in the Life and Cha- 


racter of Brutus. If that, ſaid he, be 
true, then muſt we derive i it, not from the 
Succeſs of his Endeavours, but from their 
Truth and Refiitude. He had the Comfort 
to be conſcious, that his Cauſe was a juſt 
one, *T was pee the other ſhould 

\ hays 


jay 


2 Drain. | 


have as 3 F eeling. | 
ſaid I, y ou have explained it. 


Sueposs then, continued he, ('tis but 
merely an Hypotheſis) ſuppoſe, I fay, we 


were to place the SOVEREIGN Goop in ſuch 


@ Rectitude of Conduct —- in the ConDucT 


merely, and not in the Evxxr. - Suppoſe 
we were to fix our HAPPINESS, nof-7n the 


actual Attainment of that Health, that Per- 


fection of a Social State, that fortunate 


Concurrence of Externals, which is con- 


gruous to our Nature, and which we have 
a Right all to purſue ; but ſolely fix it in 


the mere PolnG whatever is correſpondent 


to ſuch an End, even tho we never attain, 


or are near attaining it. In fewer words— 


What if we make our Natural State he 


Standard only to determine our Conduct; and 


place our Happineſs in the Rectitude of this 
Conduct alone ?—On ſuch an Hypotheſis 
(and we conſider it as nothing farther) we 
ſhould not want a Good perhaps, 70 cor- 
reſpond to our Pre-conceptions ; for this, *tis 


evident, would be correſpondent to them 


off 


1 believe, Part II. 


186 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
bart II. all. Your Doctrine, replied I, is fo 
new and ſtrange, that tho you have been 

copious in explaining, I can hardly yet 
comprehend you, | | 


I T amounts all, ſaid he, but to this 
Place your Happineſs, where your Praiſe 
is. I aſked, Where he ſuppoſed 
that ? Not, replied he, in the Plea- 
ſyres which you feel, more than your 

Diſgrace lies in the Pain not in the 
caſual Proſperity of Fortune, more than 
your Diſgrace in the caſual Adverſity—— 
bat in juſt complete Action throughout every 
Part of Life, what ever be the Face of 
Things, whether favourable or the con- 
frary. 


| Bur why then, ſaid I, ſuch Accuracy 
about Externals? So much Pains to be in- 
formed, what are Purſuable, what Avuoid- 


able? It behoves the Pilot, replied he, 1 
to know the Seas and the Winds; the I 
Nature of Tempeſts, Calms and Tides. C 
They are the Subjecſs, about which his Art 9 


2 N 5 
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s converſant. Without a juſt Experience Part II. 
of them, he can never prove himſelf e 
Artiſt, Vet we look not for his Reputa- 
tion either in fair Gales, or in adverſe; 
but in the Ski/fulneſs of bis Condułt, be theſe 
Events as they happen. In like manner 
fares it with this the Moral Artiſt. He, for 
a Subject, has the Whole of Human Life 


N Health and Sickneſs; Pleaſure and Pain; 
i with every other poſſible Incident, which 
1 can befal him during his Exiſtence. If his 
a Knowledge of all theſe be accurate and 
y exact, ſo too muſt his Conduct, in which 
f we place his Happineſs, But if this Know- 
- ledge be defective, muſt not his Conduct be 
defective alſo? I replied, So it ſhould 
ſeem, And if his Conduct, then his 
y Happineſs ? * true. 
1 
2 Vo v ſee then, een he, even tho? 
2 Externals were as nothing; tho' twas true, 
e in their own Nature, they were neither 
8. Good nor Evil; yet an accurate Knowledge 
rt of them is, he our Hypotheſis, abſolutely 
is neceſſary. 
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Part II. neceſſary. Indeed, ſaid I, you have 


proved it. 


Hz tao Inferior Artiſts may be 

at a ſtand, becauſe they want. Materials, 

From. their Stubborneſ5 and Intraftability £ 
they may often be diſappointed. But as. 
long as Life is. paſſing, and Nature con- 
tinues to operate, the Moral Artiſt of Life 


has at all times, all he deſires. He Fan 


neyer want a Subject fit to exerciſe, him in 
his proper Calling; and. that, with this 
happy Motive to the Conſtancy of his 
Endeavours, that, the croſſer, the harſher, 
the more untoward the Events, the greater 
his Praiſe, the more illuſtrious his Repu» 


tation. 

ALI this, ſaid I, is true, and cannot be 
denied. But one Circumſtance there ap- 
pears, where your Similes ſeem to fail. 
The Praiſe indeed of the Pilot we allow 
to be in his Conduct; but tis in the Succeſs 
of that Conduct, where we look for his 
Happineſs. It a Storm ariſe, and the Ship 

2 be 


"SE 
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be loſt, we call him not happy, how well Part II. 
ſoever he may have conducted. 'Tis then 


only we congratulate him, ' when he has 
reached the defired Haven, Your 
Diſtinction, ſaid he, is juſt. And tis here 
lies the noble Prerogative of Moral Artiſts, 
above allothers—--But yet I know nothow 


to explain myſelf, I fear my Doctrine will 


appear ſo ſtrange. You may proceed, 


ſaid I ſafely, ſince you advance it but as an 
Hypothefis, * | 


Tu 8 425 continued he. -The End 
in other Arts is ever diſtant and removed. 


It conſiſts not in the mere Conduct, much 


leſs in a Angle Energy; but is the juſt Re- 


ſult of many Energies, each of which are 


eſſential to it. Hence, by Obſtacles un- 
avoidable, it may often be retarded: Nay 


more, may be ſo embaraſſed, as never poſ- 
ſibly to be attained. But in the Moral Art 
of Life, the very ConpucrT is the Exp; 


the very Conduct, I ſay, itſelf, throughout 


2 


every its minuteſt Energy; becauſe each of 


theſe, however minute, partake as truly of 
Refitude, 
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ä * HAPPINESS, 

Part II. Re&itude, as the largeſt Combination of them, 
when confidered collectively. Hence of 

all Arts is this the only one perpetually 
1 complete in every Inſtant, becauſe it needs 
1 not, like other Arts, Time to arrive at that 
Perfection, at which in every Inſtant tis 
arrived already. Hence by Duration it is 
not rendered either more or leſs perfect; 
Completion, like Truth, admitting of no 
Degrees, and being in no ſenſe capable of 
either Intenſion or Remiſfion. And hence 
too by neceſſary Connection (which is a 
greater Paradox than all) even that Happi- 
neſ or Sovereign Good, the End of this 
Moral Art, is itſelf too, in every Inſtant, 
Conſummate and Complete; is neither he:gh- 
tened or diminiſhed by the Quantity of its 
Duration, but is the ſame to its Enjoyefs, 
for a Moment or a Century. | 


Upon this I ſmiled. He aſked me 
the Reaſon. Tis only to obſerve, faid I, 
the Courſe of our Inquiries----A new Hy- 
potheſis has been advanced Appearing 


ſomewhat ſtrange, it is deſired to be ex- 
plained 


A D1A4toGut: =_— 


f plained-----You comply with the Requeſt, Part | fg 
ly and in purſuit of the Explanation, make 
A it ten times more obſcure and unintelligible, 

' than before. "Tis but too often the 


Fate, ſaid he, of us Commentators. But 


0 you know in ſuch caſes what is uſually 
P done. When the Comment will not ex- 
64 plain the Text, we try whether the Text 


f will not explain itſelf. This Method, tis 
poſſible, may aſſiſt us here. The Hypo- 


: theſis, which we would have illuſtrated, 

1 was no more than this That the Sove- 
* reign Good lay in Rectitude of Conduct and | 
_ that this Good correſponded to all our Pre- | 


;. 8 _ conceptions. Let us examine then, whether, 
upon trial, this Correſpondence will appear 


ts 
1 to hold; and, for all that we have advanced 

| ſince, ſuffer it to paſs, and not perplex us. 

Agreed, ſaid I, willingly, for now 

7 I hope to e you. 

. Keg ; 
7 F. 2. REcoLLECT then, ſaid he. Do you 
8 not remember that one Pre- conception of the 
* Sovereign Good was, to be accommodate to 


all Times and Places ? I remember it. 
And 


Concerning HA PINES 8. 
And is there any Time, or any Place, 


w=r=—— whence Refitude of Conduct may. be ex- 


cluded? Is there not a right Action in 

Proſperity, a right Action in Adverſity ?— 
May there not be a decent, generous, and 
laudable Behaviour, not only in Peace, in 
Power, and in Health ; but in War, in 


Oppreſſion, in Sickneſs, and in Death? 


There may. 


Ax p what ſhall we fay to thoſe other 


Pre-conceptions to being Durable, Self- 
derived, and Indeprivable? Can there be 
any Good ſo Durable, as the Power of al- 
ways doing right? Is there any Good con- 


ceivable, ſo intirely beyond the Power of 


others? Ot, if you heſitate, and are doubt- 
ful, I would willingly be informed, into 
what Circumſtances may Fortune throw a 

brave and honeſt Man, where it ſhall not 
be in his Power to 44 bravely and honeſtly? 
If there are no ſuch, then Re&itude of Con- 
duf?, if a Good, is a Good Indeprivablee 

1 confeſs, ſaid I, it appears ſo. 


Bor 
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conception of the Sovereign Good was, to be 
Agreeable to Nature. It was. And 
can any thing be more agreeable to a 


| nd Social Conduct? Nothing. But 
Refitude of Conduci 1 is with us Rational and 
Social Conducrx. It is. 


Once more, continued he Another 
Pre- conception of this Good was, to be Con- 
ducive, not to Mere- being, but 70 Well- 
being. Admit it. And can any 
N- ching, believe you, conduce ſo probably to 
of the Vell. being of a Rational Social Animal, 
bt- Ws the right Exerciſe of that Reaſon, and of 

thoſe 2 Afﬀedttions? Nothing. 
And what is this ſame Exerciſe, but the 
22 ern e of Condutt? | CO 


\. 3. You ſee then, faid he, how well 
ur Hypotheſis, being once admitted, tal- 
ies with our Original Pre-conceptions of 
. be Sverige Good. I replied, it in- 
BUT : 0 deed 


Bur farther, ſaid he-Another Pre- Part II. 


Rational and Social Animal, than Rational 5 


194 Concerning HAPPINE 88, = 
Part IT. deed appeared ſo, and could not be denied. 
gut who, think you, ever dreamt of 2 
Happineſs like this? A Happineſs depen- 

dent, not on the Succeſs, but on the Aim? 

4 Even common and. ordinary Life, 
#2125 replied he, can furniſh us with Example, 
' 8 Aſk of the Sportſman where lies his En. 
| i joyment? Aſk whether it be in the Py 

| | ſeſſion of a ſlaughter'd Hare, or Fox ? He 
would reject, with Contempt, the very 

Suppoſition--—He would tell you, as wel 
as he was able, that the Joy was in the 

Purſuit—--inthe Difficulties which are ob- 
viated; in the Faults, which are retrieved; 
in the Conduct and Direction of the Chace 
thro” all its Parts that the Completion of 
their Endeavours was ſo far from giving 
them Joy, that inſtantly at that Hriod al 
their Joy was at an End. For Sport. 
men, replied I, this may be no bad Re 
ſoning. It is not the Sentiment, ſaid he 
of Sportſmen alone. The Man of Gil 
lantry not unoften has been found to thin 
after the ſame manner. 


an © 


— 


 =* Menus oft amor huic fimilis; nam Part II. 
Tranſoolvat in medio pita, & fugienta captat; "YO 


To theſe we may add the Tribe of Buil- 
ders and Projectors. Or has not your own 
Experience informed you of Numbers, 


who, in the Building and Laying-out, have 


expreſſed the higheſt Delight; but ſhewn 
the utmoſt Indifference to the Reſult of their 
Labours, to the Manſion or Gardens, when 
once finiſhed and complete ? 


TRE Truth, ſaid I, of theſe Examples 
is not to be diſputed. But I could wiſh 
your Hypotheſis had better than theſe to 
ſupport it. In the ſerous View of Happi- 
reſi, do you ever imagine there were any, 
who could fix it (as we faid before) not 
on the Succeſs, but on the Aim? 

More, even in this light, ſaid he, than 
perhaps at firſt you may imagine. There 
ae Inſtances innumerable of Men, bad as 
well as good, who having fixed, as their 
Aim, a certain Conduct of their own, have 


O 2 4... a 
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Part II. ſo far attached their Welfare and Happineſ 
to it, as to deem all Events in its Proſecu- 


| Regard. I ealled on him for Example, 


faſſin, who flew the firſt Prince of Orange; 


curus dying, the Founder of a Philoſophy, 
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tion, whether fortunate or unfortunate, to 
be mean, contemptible, and not worthy their 


Wu think you, fard he, of the Af. 


and who, tho' brought by his Conduct to 

the moſt exquiſite Tortures, yet conſcio il | 
of what he had done, could bear them al plac 
unmoved? Or (if you will have a better paſe 
Man) what think you of that ſturdy Rowan, not 
who would have diſpatched Porſenna; and, 
who, full of his Deſign, and fuperior toy... 
all Events, could thruſt a Hand into the berſe 
Flames with the ſteadieſt Intrepidity? WM 
I replied, That thefe indeed were very un. p 
common Inſtances. wm 


It ſee 
ATTEND too, continued he, to Eh. 


Ppea 
little favouring of Enthu/fiaſm-----* Thus 
* write you (ſays he, in one of his Epiſtle 
6 while the laſt Day of Life is paſſing, aul 

ae „ lla 


PA 


rat, 
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« my Body are not capable of being heigh- 


%,, jened. Net to theſe we oppoſe that Foy of 


« the Soul, which ariſes from the Memory 
ples. . of our paſt Speculations.” —--Hear him, 
conſonant to this, in another Place aflert- 


Al ing, that a Rational Adverſity was better 
pb than an Irrational Proſperity. 
Ct to TT 


ſcion AND what think you ?—--Had he not 
m al placed his Good and Happineſs in the ſup- 
better poſed ReFitude of his Opinions, would he 
oma not have preferred Proſperity, at all rates, 
. to Adverfity ? Would not the Pains, of 
101 0 which he died, have made his Happineſs 
0 the perfect Miſery ?--—And yet, you ſee, he 
Nins any ſuch thing. The Memory of 
ry um Wis paſt Life, and of his Philoſophical In- 


It ſeems, a Counterpoiſe to ſupport him. 


o Ef It muſt be owned, faid I, that Wn | 
ſophy, appear to reaſon juſtly, 
This 


piſtle Pass from Epicurus, continued he, to 
g. Oicrates, What are the Sentiments of that 


entions were, even in the Hour of Death 


= 
"i that a Haryy One. The Pains indeed of Part IL. 


? 


Con mm 


f 
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| Part II. divine Man, ſpeaking of his own unjuſt 
|  —— Condemnation ? * Crito, ſays he, if it | 
þ 0 &« be pleaſing to the Gods this way, then be | 
| | it this way.” And again----* Anytus 
4 « and Melitus, I grant, can kill me; but 
| ; . © fo burt or injure me, is beyond tber , 
1 vs Power, It would not have been be. 
1 yond it, had he thought his Welfare de. 
ö 1 pendent on any thing they could do; for ; 
4 | they were then doing their worſt—— l 
AZ Whence then was it beyond them 
I Becaufe his Happineſs was derived not 
| 4 from 5e:thout, but from within; not from * 
| 5 the Succeſs, which perhaps was due to the f. 
i i Rectitude of his Life, but from that Re&: K 
| tude alone, every other thing diſregarded 
i He had not, it ſeems, fo far renounced hi 
13 cn Doctrine, as not to remember hi 
{ | former Words; that“ To whom over Pe 
| | &« all things, conducive to Happineſs, are d Jo 
; 4 & rived ſolely, or at leaji nearly from bin- Ce 
| if fel, and depend not on the Welfare tt ha 
| & Adverſity of others, from the Variety 9 th 
| | *& whoſe Condition his own mußt vary allo: wi 
| | : "BY He it 35, who has prepared to himſe if til Or 
; , | bY mi 


but ſingle Inſtances. 
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| «, moſt excellent of all Lives —- He 3t is, whoP art II. 


« ig the Temperate, the Prudent, and the 


« graue He it is, who, when Wealth or 
« Children either come or are taken away, 
« will beſt obey the Wiſe Man's Precept 5 
« For neither will he be ſeen to grieve, nor 
« fo rejoice in exceſs, from the Truſt and 
« Confidence which be has repoſed in himſelf.” 
Lou have a Sketch at leaſt of his Mean- 
ing, tho' far below his own Attic and truly 
elegant Expreſſion. I grant, ſaid J, 
your Example; but this and the reſt are 
What are three or 
four in Number, to the whole of Human 
Kind? Fo 


17 you are for Numbers, replied he, 


what think you of the numerous Race of 


Patriots, in all Ages and Nations, who have 
joyfully met Death, rather than deſert their 
Country, when in danger? They muſt 
have thought ſurely on another Happineſs 
than-Succeſs, when they could gladly go, 
where they ſaw. Death often inevitable. 
Or what think you of the many Martyrs 

| 2 for 


200 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part II. for Syſtems wrong as well as right, who IM | 


Lo have dared defy the worſt, rather than 
ſwerve from their Belief ? Lou have 
brought indeed, ſaid I, more Examples 
than could have been imagined, t 

1 
Bes1vzs, continued he, what 1s that 11 
Comfort of a Goo D CoNSCIENCE, cele- 2 
brated to ſuch a height in the Religion I 
which we profeſs, but the Joy ariſing from 
a Conſcience of right Energies; a Con- | 
ſcience of having done nothing, but what e 
is conſonant to our Duty? I replied, ſ 
It indeed appeared $0. N 7 


Even the Vulgar, continued he, re- 
cognize a Good of this very Character, 
when they ſay of an Undertaking, tho' it 
Jucceed 1 not, that they are contented ; that 
they have done their beſt, and can accuſe 
themſelves of nothing. For what js this, 
but placing their Content, their Good, their 
Happineſs, not in the Succeſs of Endeavours, 
but in the Reckitude? If it be not the 


Rectitude which contents them, you muſt 
tell 
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tell me what tis elſe. It appears, Part II. 
replied I, to be that alone. GY 


I nor then, continued he, that 
tho' you accede not to this Notion of 
Happineſs, which I advance; you will at 


| leaſt allow it not to be ſuch a Paradox, as 


at firſt you ſeemed to imagine. That 


Indeed, replied I, cannot be denied you. 


F. 4. GRANTING me this, ſaid he, you 
encourage me toexplain myſelf----We have 
ſuppoſed the Sovereign Good to lie in Recti- 
tude of Conduct. We have, And 
think you there can be Rectitude of Con- 
duct, if we do not live conſſſtently? 

In what Senſe, ſaid I, would you be un- 


| derſtood ? To live conſiſtently, ſaid he, 


is the ſame with me, as To live agreeably ta 
ſome one fingle and conſonant Scheme, or Pur- 
poſe. Undoubtedly, ſaid I, without this, 
there can be no Rectitude of Conduct. 

All Rectitude of Conduct then, you ſay, 
unplies ſuch Conſiſtence. It does. 


And does all Confiftence, think you, imply 


ſuch 


202 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part II. ſuch Recritude? I aſked him, Why 
F Tis poſſible, indeed it may, 

ſaid he, for aught we have diſcovered yet 
to the contrary. But what if it ſhould 
be found that there may be numberleſs 
Schemes, each in particular conftent with 
itſelf, but yet all of them different, and 
ſome perhaps contrary? There may, you 
know, be a conſſent Life of Knavery, as 
well as a conſiſtent Life of Honeſty ; there 
may be a uniform Practice of Luxury, as 
well as of Temperance, and Abſtemiouſ- 
neſs. Will the Conſiſtence, common to all 
of theſe Lives, render the Conduct in each, 
right? It appears, ſaid I, an Abſur- 
dity, that there ſhould be the ſame Recti- 
tude in two Contraries. If fo, faid he, 
we muſt look for ſomething more than 
mere Confiftence, when we ſearch for that 
Rectitude, which we at preſent talk of. 
A conſiſtent Life indeed is requiſite, but 
that alone is not enough. We muſt de- 
termine its peculiar Species, if we would 
be accurate and exact, It indeed ap- 
pears, ſaid I, neceſſary. . 


NoR 


affect us? 
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Nor is any thing, continued he, more part II. 
eaſy to be diſcuſſed. For what can that—v— 
peculiar Confiſtence of Life be elſe, than a 


Life, whoſe ſeveral Parts are not only con- 
ſonant to each other, but to the Nature 


alſo of the Being, by whom that Life has 


been adopted? Does not this 4% Degree 
of Conſiſtence appear as requiſite as the 
former? I anſwered, It could not be 

other wiſe. g 


| You ſce then, ſaid he, the true Idea 
of right Conduct. It is not, merely To 
live conſiſtently; but tis To live confftently 
with Nature. Allow it. 


Bur what, continued he? Can we live 
conſiſtently with Nature, and be at a loſs 
how to behave ourſelves? We cannot. 

And can we know how to behave 
ourſelves, if we know nothing of what 
befals us; nothing of thoſe Things and 
Events, which perpetually ſurround, and 
We cannot. Lou ſee 


then, 
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Part II. then, continued he, how we are again 
gallen inſenſibly into that Doctrine, which 


proves the Neceſſity of ſcrutinizing, and 
knowing the Value of Externals. I re- 
plied, Twas true. II you aſſent, ſaid he, 
to this, it will of courſe follow, that, To 
live conſiſtently with Nature, is, To live 
agrecably to ajuſt Experience of thoſe Things, 
which happen around us. It appears ſo. 


Bu x farther ſtill, ſaid he.—Think you 
any one can be deemed to live agreeably 
to ſuch Experience, if he ſelef# not, as 
far as poſſible, the things moſt congruous 
to bis Nature? He cannot. And by 
the ſame Rule, as far as poſſible, muſt he 5 
not rejef? ſuch as are contrary ? He 
muit. And that not occaſionally, as 
Fancy happens to prompt; but ſleadily, 
conſtantly, and without Remiſſion. 

1 ſhould imagine ſo. You judge, ſaid 
he, truly. Were he to act otherwiſe in 
the leaſt inſtance, he would falfify his 
Profeſſions; he would not live according 
£0 that Experience, which we now ſup- 
poſe 


1 A DiALOGux- — 
poſe him to poſſeſo. I replied, He Part II. 


would not. 


Ir ſhould ſeem then, ſaid he, from 
hence, as a natural Conſequence of what 


we have admitted, that the Eſſence of 


rigbt Conduct lay in SELECTION and 
REJECTION. So, ſaid I, it has ap- 
peared, And that ſuch Selection and 
Rejection ſhould be conſonant with our pro- 

fer Nature. "Tis true. And be 
ſteady and perpetual, not occafional and in- 
terrupted. Tis true. But if this be 
the Eſſence of Right Conduct, then too it 
is the Eſſence of our Sovereign Good; for 
in ſuch Conduct we have ſuppoſed this 


Good to conſiſt. We have. 


SEE then, faid he, the Reſult of our 


Inquiry.— The SO VEREIGN GOOD, as 


conſtituted by Rectitude of Conduct, has, on 
our ſtricteſt Scrutiny, appeared to be this— 


To LIVE PERPETUALLY SELECTING, As 


FAR AS POSSIBLE, WHAT IS CONGRUOUS 
To NATURE, AND REJECTING WHAT 18 
4 dos 


— 
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Part H.conTRARY, MAKING ouUR END Tur be 
ev > SELECTING AND THAT REJECTING ONLY, a 
"Tis true, ſaid I, ſo it appears. cb 

„ 8 

§. 5. BEToRREH we haſten then farther, N 

ſaid he, let us ſtop to recollect, and ſee I. 

| whether our preſent Concluſions accord - 


with our former. We have now ſuppoſed 
the Sovereign Good to be Rectitude of Con- 2 
duct, and this Conduct we have made con- fai 


fiſt in a certain Selecling and Rejecting. RE 

| We have. And do you not imagine T1 
that the Selecling and Rejefting, which we Col 
propoſe, as they are purely governed by Te 
the Standard of Nature, are capable in | Rx 
every inſtance of being rationally juſtiſied? . DA 

L replied, I thought they were. ſtil 
But if they admit a rational Fuſtification, To 
: then are they Moral Offices or Duties; RA 
for thus * you remember yeſterday a Moral Ns 
Office was defined. It was. But VI 
if ſo, To live in the Practice of them, will Jus 

be WH 

ab 33 ſon 

eve 
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be To live in the Diſcharge of Moral Offices. Part K 
It will. But To live in the Diſ e 
charge of theſe, is the ſame as Living ac- | 
cording to Virtue, and Living according to 
Nature. It is. 8o therefore is 
Living in that Selection, and in that Rejec- 

4 a we propoſe. les 


WI need gever therefore be at a loſs, 
ſaid he, for a Deſcription of the Sove- 
REIGN GooD.—— We may call it, Rzc- 
TITUDE oF CoNDUCT.—--If that be too 
contracted, we may enlarge and ſay, tis 
To LIVE PERPETUALLY SELECTING AND 
REJECTING ACCORDING TO THE ST AN- 
DARD OF OUR BEING.—--If we are for 
ſtill different Views, we may ſay tis 
To Live IN THE DISCHARGE OH Mo- 
RAL OrrICES— TO LIvR ACCORDING To 
NATURE——To LIVE ACCORDING To 
ViIRTUE——To LIVE ACCORDING To 
JusT EXPERIENCE OF THOSE T'HiNGs, 
WHICH HAPPEN AROUND Us, —— Like 
ſome finiſhed Statue, we may behold it 
every way; tis the ſame Object, tho' 

5 variouſly 


* 
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Part II. variouſly viewed; nor is there a View; 
—Y—but is natural, truly . and 1 


gaging. 


$. 6. I cannoT deny, ſaid T, but 
that as you now have explained it, your 


Hypotheſis ſeems far more plauſible, than 


when firſt it was propoſed. Yan will 
believe it, ſaid he, more ſo ſtill, by con- 


ſidering it with more Attention.— In the 


firſt place, tho perhaps it eſteem nothing 
really Goon but VIR TUR, nothing really 
EVIL, but Vice, yet it in no manner 


takes away the Difference, and Diſtindtion 
So far otherwiſe, it is 


of other Things. 
for eſtabliſhing their Diſtinction to the 


greateſt Accuracy. For were this neglect- 


ed, what would become of Selection and 
KRejection, thoſe important Energies, which 
are its very Sout and Eſſence? Were there 
no DIFFERENCE, there could be no CHoicꝝ; 
'Tis true, ſaid I, there could not. 


AGcain, ſaid he. It is no meagre, mor- 
tifying Syſtem of Se/f-denial—It ſuppreſſes 


n 


no Soci 
away a 
It pref 
ances 0 
lonely 

evident 


and be 


Membe 


ſure, ne 
It rejec 
Juſtice. 
neither 
to rend 
Accept: 
as poſſil 
tion of! 
cumſtar 
Poſſeflic 
would i! 
even ſo 
conſider 
ſition, 1 
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no Social and Natural Affections, nor takes Part II. 
away any Social and Natural Relations hs 


it preſcribes no Abſtainings, no Forbear- 
ances out of Nature ; no gloomy, fad, and 
lonely Rules of Life, without which tis 
evident Men may be as honeſt as with, 
and be infinitely more uſeful and worthy 
Members of Society,—--It refuſes no Plea- 
ſure, not inconſiſtent with Temperance 
It rejects no Gain, not inconfiſtent with 


Tuſlice——— Univerſal ly, as far as Virtue 


neither - forbids nor diſſuades, it endeavours 
to render Life, even in the moſt vulgar 
Acceptation, as chearful, joyous, and eaſy 
as poſſible. Nay, couldit mend the Condi- 
tion of Exiſtence in any the moſt trivial Cir- 
cumſtance, even by adding to the ampleſt 
Poſſeſſions the pooreſt meaneſt Utenſil, it 
would in no degree contemn an Addition 


ven ſo mean. Far otherwiſe—-It would 


conſider, that to negle& the leaſt Acqui- 
tion, when fairly in its power, would 
be to fall ſhort of that perfect and accurate 
lmduf?, which it ever has in view, and 
n which alone all depends. 
P 3 
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Part II. AuB yet, tho thus exact in every the e. 
S minuteſt Circamſtance, it gives us no Soli- form 
citude as to what Rank we maintain in 5 
Life. Whether noble or ignoble, wealthy II 
or poor; whether mierged in Buſineſs, of MW to Pr 
confined to Inactivity, it is equally conſent {Ml rived 


with every Condition, and equally capable MW fully, 
of adorning them all. Could it indeed WM neſs. 
chooſe its own Life, it would be always 4 mor, 
that, where moſt ſocial Affections might like t. 
extenſively be exerted; and moſt done to alone, 
contribute to the Welfare of Society. But MW Endea! 


if Fate order otherwiſe, and this be de- behind 
nied; its Intentions are the ſame, its En- the cor 
deavours are not wanting; nor are the it retire 
Social, Rational Powers forgotten, even in is Fair, 
Times and Circumſtances, where they can Ml truly be 
leaſt become b r N but of t 
. 93 and the 
Ir date us to confider Life, as one Events; 
great important Drama, where we har its 007 
each our Part allotted us to act. It tel foundeg 
us that our Happineſs, as Actors in th Rock, it 
ee conſiſts not in the Lengib of ol and Inun 
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Ir its Aims are ſucceſsful, it is thankful 

to Providence. It accepts all the Joys, de- 
rived from their Succeſs, and feels them as 
fully, as thoſe who know no other Happi- 
neſs. The only Difference is, that having 
a more excellent Good in view, it fixes not, 
like the Many, its Happineſs on Succeſs 
alone, well knowing that in ſuch caſe, if 
Endeavours ail, there can be nothing left 
behind but Murmurings and Miſery. On 
the contrary, when this happens, 'tis then 
it retires into itſelf, and reflecting on what 
is Fair, what is Laudable and Honeſt (the 
truly beatific Viſion, not of mad Enthuſiaſts, 
but of the Calm, the Temperate, the Wiſe 
and the Good) it becomes ſuperiour to all 
Events; it acquieſces in the Conſciouſneſs of 
its own Refitude; and, like that Manſion 
founded, not on the Sands, but on the 
Rock, it defies all the Terrors of "FI 
nd Inundation, 


P 2 §. 7. 


Part, nor in the State and Dignity, but in Part II. 
the juſt, the decent, and 4 weir Per- ien 
1 552 9 
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Part II. $. 7. HERE he pauſed, and J took the 


D oppoctunity to obſerve, how his Subjec M {ve 
had warmed him into a degree of Rap- MW if th 
ture; how greatly it had raiſed both his we al 
Sentiments and his Stile. No wonder, 12, 
ſaid he. Beauty of every kind excites our MW Cauſe 

Love and Admiration ; the Beauties of mixt, 


Art, whether Energies or Works; the there 
Beauties of Nature, whether Animal or durad, 
Inanimate. And ſhall we expect leſs from WM extern 
this Supreme Beauty; this moral, mental, WM Exter 

and originai Beauty; of which all the reſt By the 
are but as Types or Copies ?—-Not how- the Tu 
ever by high Flights to loſe Sight of our 
Subject, the whole of what we have ar- 
gued, may be reduced to this 


Ar. Men PURSUE Goop, and would 
be happy, if they knew how; not happy 
for Minutes, and miſerable for Hours, but 
happy, if poſſible, thro' every Part of their 
Exiſtence. Either therefore there is 4 
Goobp of this fleady durable Kind, or there 
is none. If none, then all Good muſt be 
tranſient 


„„ aw ˙ Se. « _ 
4 Drari66ve. 
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| 


8 — 


tranfient and uncertain ; and if ſo, an O3- Part II. 
j:8 of loweft Value, which can little de-. 


ſerve either our Attention, or Inquiry. But 
if there be a berter Good, ſuch a Good as 
we are ſecking ; like every other thing, it 
muſt be derived from ſome Cauſe ; and that 
Cauſe muſt be either external, internal, or 
mixt, in as much as except theſe three, 
there is no other poſſible, Now @ fteady, 
lurable Good, cannot be derived from an 
external Cauſe, by reaſon all derived from 
Externals muſt fluctuate, as they fluctuate. 
By the ſame Rule, not from a Mixture of 
the Two; becauſe the Part which is external 
will proportionally deſtroy its Efſence, What 
then remains but the Cauſe internal; the 
very Cauſe which we have ſuppoſed, when 
we place the Sovereign Good in Mind; in 
Reftitude of Conduct; in juſt Selecting and 
Rejetting ? There ſeems indeed no 
other Cauſe, ſaid I, to which we can poſ- 
fibly aſſign it. 
FoRGIvE me then, continued he, 
ſhould I appear to boaſt—— We have 
2 proved, 
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„. have proved, that eitber there is 1 


Goo except this of our on; ur "that, if 
there be rn Tris not worthy our Re. 


gard. lt muſt be confeſſed, ſaid J, 
you have ſaid as much, as the n ſtems 


to admit. 


r a4 8. By means then, ſaid he, of out 
2 | Hypotheſis, behold one of the faireſt, and 
moſt amiable of Objects, behold Txzz 
TRUE AND PERFECT MAN : that Or- 
nament of Humanity ; that Godlike Being; 
who, without regard either to Pleaſure ar 
Pain, uni nfluenced equally by either Proſpe- 
rity or Adverſity, ſuperiour to the World and 
its beſt and worſt Events, can fairly reſt bis 
All upon the Refiitude of bis own Conduct; 
can conſtantly, and uniformly, and manful 
maintain it; thinking that, and that alone, 
4ebolly Juficient to make him happy. 


ND do you ſeriouſly believe, ſai I 
there ever was ſuch a Character? And 
what, replied he, if I. ſhould admit, ler: 


never 


Part H. proved, or ut leaſt: there is an 8 


A Dar. 


ur uer was 5 is, or will be ſuch g Charafter — Fart. II. 
that we have been talking the whole time 


of a Being, not to be found; 
Aſcultligſi Monſter uli chtheWorldne er baue 


Suppoſing L ay, we admit this, what then? 

Would not your Syſtem in ſuch a caſe, 
ſaid I, a little border upon. the chimerical ? 
I only aſk the Queſtion. ' You need 
not be ſo tender, he replied, in expteſſing 
yourſelf. If it be falſe, if it will not in- 
dure the Teſt, I am as ready to give it up, 
as L have been to defend it. He muſt be a 
poor Philoſopher indeed, who, when he ſees 
Truth and a Syſtem at variance, can ever 
be ſolicitous for the Fate of a Syſtem. 


Bor tell me, I pray -Do you object 
to mine, from its Perfection, or from its 
Imper fection? From its being too excel- 
lent for Human Nature, and above it; or 
from its being too baſe, and below it? 

It ſeems to require, ſaid I, a nnn 
to which no Individual ever arrived. 

That very Tranſcendence, ſaid he, is an 
P 4 Argu- 


Pike II. Argument on its behalf. Were it of a 
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GW— Rink inferior, it would not be that Per- 


fection, which we ſeek. Would you 


have it, ſaid I, beyond Nature? If you 
mean, replied he, beyond any particular or 
individual Nature, moſt undoubtedly 1 
would. —As you are a Lover of Painting, 


you ſhall hear a Story on the Subject. 


* In ancient days, while Greece was 
e flouriſhing in Liberty and Arts, a 'cele- 
% brated Painter, having drawn many ex- 
e cellent Pictures for a certain free State, 
* and been generouſly and honourably re- 


* warded for his Labours, at laſt made 


* an Offer to paint them a Helen, as 3 
% Model and Exemplar of the moſt ex- 


e quiſite Beauty. The Propoſal was rea- 


« dily accepted, When the Artiſt informed 


te them, that in order to draw one Fair, | 


te *twas neceflary he ſhould contemplate 
e many. He demanded therefore a Sight 
be of all their fineſt Women. The State, 
ic to aſſiſt the Work, aſſented to his Re- 
queſt, They were exhibited before 
; 2 him: ; 


rn 
— 
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« him; he ſelected the moſt beautiful; Part II. 
« and from theſe formed his —_ more 
4 * beautiful than them all. — 
Yo U have heard — Pad, and what 

are we to infer ?—Or can there be any 

other Inference than this that the Stan- 

dard of Perfection, with reſpect to the 
Beauty of Bodies, was not (as this Artiſt 
thought) 70 be diſcovered in any Individual; 

but being diſperſed by Nature in Portions 
 thro' the many, was from thence, and thence 

only, to be collected and recognized? 

It appears, ſaid I, he thought ſo. The 
Picture, continued he, is loſt, but we have 
Statues ſtill remaining. If there be Truth 

in the Teſtimony of the beſt and faireſt 
Judges, no Woman ever equalled the De- 
licacy of the Medicean Venus, nor Man the 
Strength and Dignity of the Farnbeſan 
Hercules. Tis generally, ſaid I, fo 
believed. . | 


AND. will you, ſaid he, from this unpa · 
ralelled and tranſcendent Excellence, deny 
| | theſe 
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Furt II. theſe Works of Art to be truly and ſtrictly 
Natural? Their Excellence, replied I, 


muſt be confeſſed by All; but how they 
can be called fo ſtrictly Natural, I muſt 
own a little ſtartles me. phat the 
Limbs and their Proportions, ſaid he, are 
ſelected from Nature, you will hardly 1 
believe doubt, after the Story juſt related. 

I replied, Twas admitted. The 


Parts therefore of theſe Works are Na- 


tural. They are. And may not 
the ſame be aſſerted, as to the Arrange- 
ment of theſe Parts? Muſt not his too 
be natural, as tis analogous we know to 
Nature? Tt muſt. Tf fo, then 


is the Whole, Natural. 80 indeed, 


ſaid I, it ſhonld ſeem. It cannot, re- 
plied he, be otherwiſe, if it be a Fact be- 
-yond diſpute, that the Pole is nothing 
more, than :he Parts unden ſuch Arrangement. 


Enough, faid I, you have ſatisfied me. 


Ir I have, ſaid he, it is but to fransſer 
what we have aſſerted of this ſubordinate 
Beauty, to Beauty of a higher Order; it is 


1 but 


K 
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but to paſs from the Exrernal, to che Part II. 
Moral and Internal. For here we ſay, by 
parity of Reaſon, that no where in any 
particular Nature is the perfect Character 

to be ſten intire. Vet one is brave; an- 
other is temperate; a third is liberul; and 

a fourth is prudent. So that in the Multi- 

tude of mixed imper fect Characters, as be- 

fore in the Multitude imperfect Bodies, is 
expreſſed that Ip RA, that Morar ST AN- 

DARD or PERFECTION, by which all are 

tried and/compared to-one another, and at 

laſt upon the whole are either juſtified or 
condemned—-that Standard of Perfection, 

which cannot be but mo} Natural, as it is 

purely collected from Individuals of Na- 

ture, and is the Teſt of all the Merit to 
which they aſpire. I acknowledge, 

faid I, your Argument. 


I might add, faid he, if there were 
Occaſion, other Arguments which would 
ſurprize you. I might inform you of the 

natural Pre-eminence, and high Rank of 
Specific Ideas; — that every Individual was 
| but 
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Part II. bat their Type, or Shadow ;——that the 
SY Mind or Intelle# was the Region of Poſ- 


Mind actually 5s; nor any thing a Non- 
entity, except what implies a Contradic- 


nuine Cylinder, tho' Forms perhaps fo 


were yet as true and real Beings, as the 
_ .groſſeſt Objects of Senſe ; were the Source of 
Infinite Truths, which wholly depend on 
them, and which, as Truths, have a Being 
moſt unalterable and eternal. But theſe are 
Reaſonings, which rather belong to another 
Philoſophy ; and if you are ſatisfied with- 
out them, they are at beſt but ſuperfluous. 


proceeded as follows. "Tis thus, ſaid 
he, have I endeavoured, as far as in my 
power, to give you an Idea of the perfect 
Character: a Character, which I am neither 


We have propoſed it only, as AN ExEM- 
3 Per AR 


fibles : that what ever is Poſſible, to the 


tion ;—--that the genuine Sphere and ge- 


perfect, ever to exiſt conjatned to Matter, 


MHz waited not for my Anſwer, but 


ſo abſurd, as to impute to myſelf; nor ſo 
rigorous and unfair, as to require of others. 
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PLAR or IMITATION, which tho' None Part II. 


we think can equal, yet All at leaſt may 
follow—an Exemplar of Imitation, which 
in proportion as we approach, ſo we ad- 


vance proportionably in Merit and in 


Worth —-an Exemplar, which, were we 
moſt ſelſiſd, we ſhould be Fools to reject; if 
it be true, that 20 be Happy, is the ultimate 
Wiſh of us all, and that Happineſs and Moral 
Worth ſo reciprocally correſpond, that there 


can be no Degree of the one, without an 


equal Degree of the other. If there be 
Truth, faid I, in your Reaſonings, it can- 
not certainly be otherwiſe. 


He continued, by faying—-The Pro- 
 ficiency. of Socrates, and indeed of every 
honeſt Man, was ſufficient to convince us, 
could we be ſteadfaſt to our Purpoſe, that 
ſome Progreſs at leaſt might be made toward 


this Perfection. How far, we knew not — 


The Field was open — The Race was free 
and common to All—Nor was the Prize, 


as uſual, reſerved only to the Firſt; but 


All, who run, might depend on a Reward, 
- | having 
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” with an Attention * earneſt ? 


Providence, and a Detty. 
replied he, omitted them, becauſe not in- 
. timately united to Morals ; but becauſe what 


rag HAPPINES 8, 


Part u. having the Voice of Natute, would od | 
a WE. liſten, to aſſure them, 


* Nemo ex hoc numero mibi nun denatus 
abibit. 


9.9. Hers he pauſed, and left me to 
meditate on what he had ſpoken. For 


ſome time we paſſed on in mutual Silence, 
till obſerving me on my part little inclined 
to break it, What, faid he, engages you 
I was 
wondering, faid I, whenee it ſhould hap- 


pen, that in a Diſcourſe of ſuch a nature, 


you ſhould fay ſo little of Religion, of 


ever we treat accurately, ſhould be treated 
ſeparately and apart. Multiplicity of Mat- 


ter naturally tends to Confuſion. They are 


weak Minds indeed, which dread a ra- 


tional Suſpence; and much more ſo, when 


in the Event, it only leads to a ſurer Know- 
| ledge, 


1 


— 
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I have not, 
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ledge, and often ſtrengthens the very Sub- Part IF. 
ject, on which we ſuſpend. Could I hw 


ever repeat you the Words of a venerable 


| Sage, (for I can call him no other) whom 
once I heard diſſerting on the Topic of 
Religion, and whom ftill I hear, when 


ever I think on him; you might accept 


perhaps my Religious Theories as candidly, 
as you have my Moral. I preſſed him 
to repeat them, with which he willingly 


complied. 


Tux Speaker, ſaid he, whoſe Words I 
am attempting to relate, and whom for 
the preſent I name Theophilus, was of a 
Character truly amiable in every part. 
When young, he had been fortunate in a 
liberal Education ; had been a Friend to 
the Muſes, and approved himſelf ſuch to 
the Public. As Life declined, he wiſely 
retired, and dedicated his Time almoſt 


wholly to Contemplation. Yet could he 


never forget the Muſes, 'whom once he 
loved. He retained in his 'Diſcourſe (and 
ſo in the Oo you will ſoon find) a large 

Portion 
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Part II. Portion of that rapturous, anti-proſaic Stile, 
n which thoſe Ladies uſually chooſe to ex · 
preſs themſelves. 
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chearful Face of Day, but late in the Even- 
ing, when the Sun had long been ſett. Cir- 


cumſtances of Solemnity were not wanting 


to affect us; the Poets could not have 
feigned any more happy —— a running 


Stream, an ancient Wood, a ſtill Night, 


and a bright Moonſhine.—I, for my own 


part, induced by the Occaſion, fell inſenſfibly 


into a Reverie about Inhabitants in the 
Moon. From thence I wandered to other 
heavenly Bodies, and talked of States there, 
and Empires, and I know not what, 


Wo lives in the Moon, ſaid he, is 


perhaps more than we can well learn. Tis 
enough, if we can be ſatisfied, by the help 
of our beſt Faculties, that Intelligence is not 
confined to this little Earth, which we in- 
habit; that tho Men were not, the World 


would not want Spectators, to contemplate 


its 


W᷑xE were walking, not (as now) in the 


83 
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its Beauty, and adore the Wiſdom of its Part II. 
Author. ee e, 


« THIS whole UNIVERS itſelf is but 
© NE CITY or CoMMONWERALT 
« g Syſtem of Subſtances variouſly formed, 
« and variouſly actuated agreeably to thoſe 
« Forms-----a Syſtem of Subſtances both 
« immenſely great and ſmall, Rational, 
Animal, Vegetable,. and Inanimate. 


« As many Families make one Village, 
many Villages one Province, many Pro- 
* vinces one Empire; ſo many Empires, 
« Oceans, Waſtes and Wilds, combined, 
« compoſe that Earth on which we live. 
Other Combinations make a Planet or a 
« Moon ; and theſe again, united, make 
« one Planetary Syſtem. What higher 
Combinations ſubſiſt, we know not. 
Their Gradation and Aſcent tis impoſ- 
* fible we ſhould diſcover. Yet the ge- | 
© nerous Mind, not deterred by this Im- 10 
© menſity, intrepidly paſſes on, thro' Re- | 10 
gions unknown, from greater Syſtem 


Q 9 See 
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foreign or detached. 


End. But where the Microſcope that 
can ſhew us, from what Point Wiſdom 
te begins in Nature? Where the Teleſcope 


Concerning H A PPI N E 8 8, 
to greater, till it arrive at that great, 


where Imagination ſtops, and can ad. 
vance no farther. In this laſt, this 
mighty, this ſtupendous Idea, it behold; 
the UNIVERSE itſelf, of which every 
Thing is a Part, and with reſpect to 

which not the ſmalleſt Atom is either 


« WIDE as it's Extent, is the Wiſdom 
of its Workmanſhip, not bounded and 
narrow, like the humbler Works of Art, 
Theſe are all of Origin no higher than 
Human. We can readily trace them to 
their utmoſt Limit, and with accuracy 
diſcern both their Beginning and their 


that can deſcry, to what Infinitude i 
extends? The more diligent our Search, 
the more accurate our Scrutiny, the 
more only ate we convinced, that ou 


Labours can never finiſh ; that Subject 
inen 
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« inexhauſtible remain behind, ill un- Pt II. 


0 2 


«© Hence the Mind truly wiſe, quit- 
* ting the Study of Particulars, as know- 
© ing their Multitude to be infinite and in- 
® comprehenfible, turns its intellectual Eye 
* to what is general and comprehenſive, 
and thro' Generals learns to ſee, and re- 
* cognize what ever Exiſts, 


« IT perceives in this view, that every 

& Subſtance, of every degree, has its Na+ 
© tyre, its proper Make, Conſtitution or 
Form, by which it ads, and by which 
It ſuffers. It perceives it ſo to fare with 
every natural Form around us, as with 
* thoſe Tools and Inſtruments by which 
Art worketh its Wonders. The Saw is 
* deſtined to one Act; the Mallet, to an- 
„other; the Wheel anſwers this Purpoſe; 
* and the Lever anſwers a different. So 
Nature uſes the Vegetable, the Brute, 
and the Rational, agreeably to the proper 
* Form and Conſtitution of every Kind. The 
Q 2 * Pegetable 
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Concerning HA PPINEsSs, 
Vegetable proceeds with perfect Iaſenſ.- 
bility, The Brute poſſeſſes a Senſe of 
what is pleaſurable and painful, but ſtops 
at mere Senſation, and is unable to go far- 
ther. The Rational, like the Brute, has 
all the Powers of mere Senſation, but en- 
joys ſuperadded a farther tranſcendent Fa- 


culty, by which it is made conſcious, not 
only of what it feels, but of the Powers 


themſelves, which are the Sources of 


cc 


thoſe very Feelings ; a Faculty, which 
recognizing both 3t/elf and all Things 
elſe, beco mes a Canon, a Corrector, and 
a Standard Univerſal. : 


„% [Igncr to the Rational alone is im- 
parted that MASTER-SCIENCE, of what 
they are, where they are, and the End 
to which they are deſtined, 


« HAP v, too happy, did they know 


their own Felicity; did they reverence 


the Dignity of their own ſuperior Cha- 
rater, and never wretchedly degrade 


themſelves into Natures to them fabor- 


4 Jinate. 
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4ndinate. And yet alas! *tis a Truth too Part II. 
« certain, that as the Rational only are 
« ſuſceptible of a Happineſs truly excel- 

« lent, ſo theſe only merge themſelves 

« into Miſeries paſt Indurance. | 


« Ag$1ST us then, Thou PO w ER 
« DIVINE, with the Light of that Rea- 
e go, by which Thou lighteneſt the 
« World ; by which Grace and Beauty is 
« diffuſed thro'-every Part, and the Wel- 
« fare of the Whole is ever uniformly up- 
« held; that Reaſon, of which our own is 
but a Particle or Spark, like ſome Pro- 
«, metbean Fire, caught from Heaven above. 
go teach us -fo now ourſelves, that we 

may attain that Knowledge, which 

alone is worth attaining. Check our 

* yain, our idle Reſearches into the Laws, 
and Natures, and Motions of other Be- 
ings, till we have learnt and can prac- 
tiſe thoſe, which peculiarly reſpect our- 
ſelves, Teach us to be fit Actors in 
that general Drama, where Thou haſt 
* allotted every Being, great and ſmall, its 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 
proper Part, the due Performance of which 
is the only End of its £0 pA 


% ENABLE us to curb Destre within 


ce 
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cc 
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cc 


nion, and bad Habit 


the Bounds of what is Natural. Enable 
us even to ſuſpend it, till we can employ 
it to our Emolument. 
Work, to have eſcaped from wrong Oji- 
z that the Mind, 
thus render'd ſincere and incorrupt, may 
with Safety proceed to ſeek i its genuine 
Good and Happineſs, 


% Wukx we are thus previouſly ex- 
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erciſed, thus duly prepared, let not our 
Love there ſtop, where it firſt begins; 
but inſenſibly conduct it, by thy invi- 


fible Influence, from lower Objects to 


higher, till it arrive at that Supremt, 


where only it can find what is adequate 


and full. Teach us to love Tax, and 
Tay Divine ADMINISTRATION—= 
to regard the Univerſe itſelf as our true 
and genuine Country, not that little c- 


ſual Spot, where we firſt drew vita 
46% Ar, 


Be our fil | 


A DiAaLoGcvs. == 
þ « Air, Teach us each to regard Himſeſſ, Part II. 
« but as a PART of this great WHoLE; "YR 
« a Part which for its Welfare we are as 
in « patiently to reſign, as we reſign a ſingle 
e © Limb for the Welfare of our whole 
Body. Let our Life be a continued 
1 Scene of ACQUIESCENCE and of GRATI- 
i. © TvDE; of Gratitude, for what we enjoy ; 
d © of Acquieſcence, in what we ſuffer ; as 
ay both can only be referable to that con- 
ne catenated Order of Events, which can- 
not but be 6%, as being by Thee ap- 
“proved and choſen. Do 


ut « In as much as Futurity is hidden 
from our Sight, we can have no other 
vi- © Rule of Choice, by which to govern our 
toll © Conduct, than what ſeems conſonant 10 
„the Welfare of our own particular Na- 
ate © 7ures. If it appear not contrary to Duty 
nil © and moral Office, (and how ſhould we 
judge, but from what appears?) Thou 
ven © canſt not but forgive us, if we prefer 
cM © Health to Sickneſs; the Safety of Life 
ical © and Limb, to Maiming or to Death. 
v2 Q 4 * 


% 


232 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Fart II.“ But did we know that theſe Incidents; 
or any other were appointed us; were 
© fated in that Order of incontroulable 
Events, by which Thou preſerveſt and 

* adorneſt the Whale: it then becomes 


e our Duty, to meet them with Magna- 


* nimity ; to co-operate with Chearfulneſs 
e in what ever Thou ordaineſt ; that fo 
ce we may know no other Will, than thine 
ce alone, and that the Harmony of our 
*« particular Minds with thy Univerſal, 
'< may be' ſteady and uninterrupted thro! 
the Period of our Exiſtence. 


«YET, ſince to attain this Height, this 
© tranſcendent -Height, is but. barely poſ- 
e ſible, if poſſible, to the moſt perfect 

Humanity; regard what within us is 
-* Congenial fo Thee; raiſe us above our- 
* ſelves, and arm us into Enthuſiaſm. 
© But let our Enthuſiaſm be ſuch, as befits 
- whe Citizens of Thy. Polit ty; liberal, 
gentle, rational, and humane—not ſuch 
ec as to debaſe us into, poor and wretched 


Slaves, as if Thoy wert our Tyrant, 
« not 
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.«:not our kind and common Father; Part. If. 
«© much leſs ſuch as to transform us into 


ſavage Beaſts of Prey, ſullen, gloomy, 
dark and fierce; prone to perſecute, to 
ravage, and deſtroy, as if the Luſt of 
Maſſacre could be grateful to thy Good- 
neſs. Permit us rather madly to avow 


Villainy in thy Dehanee, than impiouſly 


to aſſert it under colour of thy Service. 
Turn our Mind's Eye from every Idea 


of this Character; from the Servile, Ab- 


jet, Horrid and Ghaſtly, to the Gene- 


* rous, Lovely,-Fair-and. Godlike. 


r HERE let us dwell; - be here our 
Study and Delight. So ſhall we be en- 


abled, in the filent Mirrour of Contem- 


plation, to behold thoſe Forms, which 
are hidden to Human Eyes— that ani- 
mating Wispou, which pervades and 
rules the Whole — that Law irreſiſtible, 
immutable, ſupreme, which leads the 
Willing, and compels the Averſe, to.co- 
operate in their Station to the general 


: 'Welfare—that Macic Divine, yhich 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. by an Efficacy paſt Comprehenſion, can 


—Y—< transform every Appearance, the moſt 


«© hideous, into Beauty, and exhibit all 


Things FAIR and Goop to TREE, 


« ESSENCE IN CREATE, who art of 


BE theſe our Morning, theſe our 
Evening Meditations—with theſe may 
our Minds be unchangeably tinged—— 


that loving Thee with a Love moſt diſ- 


intereſted and ſincere; enamoured of 
thy Polity, and thy Divine Apm1- 
NISTRATION ; Welcoming every Event 
with Chearfulneſs and Magnanimity, as 
being bet upon the Whole, becauſe or- 


* dained of Thee; propoſing nothing of 
ourſelves, but with a Reſerve that Thou 
permitteſt; acquieſcing in every Obſtruc- 


tion, as ultimately referable to thy Pro- 


vidence—in a word, that working this 


Conduct, by due Exerciſe, into perfect 


Habit; we may never murmur, never 
repine; never miſs what we would ob- 


tain, or fall into that which we would 
cc avoid; 


4A Dia LOGUE.. 133 
te avoid ; but being happy with that tran- Part II. 
« ſcendent Happineſs, of which no one 


* candeprive us; and bleſt with that Di- 
« vine Liberty, which no Tyrant can an- 
* noy; we may dare addreſs Thee with 
10 pious Confidence, as the Fa pbic Bard 
66 of old, 


Conduct me, Thou, of Beings Cauſe Divine, ' , | | 
« Where-e're Jm deſtin d in thygreat Design. 


concurred, the Night's Beauty and Still- 1 
neſs, with the Romantic Scene where we eh) 
were walking, all together gave the Whole Wl 
ſuch an Energy and Solemnity, as tis im- 
poſſible you ſhould feel from the Coldneſs 
of a bare Recital, I, continued he, for 


_ 


« Aive I follow on: for ſhould my Will | { 
« Refit, I'm impious; but muſt follow ſlill. | [| | 

| 1 

I this manner did Theophilus, ſaid he, þ | 
purſue the Subject, to which I had led Vi 
him. He adorned his Sentiments with 10 
Expreſſions even more ſplendid, than 1 Wl 
have now employed. The Speaker, the 100 
Speech, the happy Circumſtances which 1 
0 


236 Concerning H AP PI NE SS, 
Part II. my own part, returned home ſenſibly 


touched, and retained the ſtrongeſt Feel- 

; ings of what I had heard, till the follow- 

14 ing Morning. Then the Buſineſs of the t 
[ Day gently obliterated.all, and left me by C 
| Night as little of a Philoſopher, as I had P 
1 ever been before. - 
- 8. 10. ANnD is it poſſible, ſaid I, ſo ſoon L 
| to have forgotten, what ſeems ſo ſtriking 1 
| and ſublime, as the Subject you have been N 
8 now treating ? "Tis HaBirT, replied a 
1 he, is all in all. "Tis Practice and Exer- 

. ciſe, which can only make us truly any thing. 9 
Is it not evidently fo, in the moſt. com- 8 
b mon vulgar Arts? Did mere Theory alone ſt 
bi ever make the meaneſt Mechanic? And al 
L | is the Supreme Artiſt of Life and Manners * 
1 to be formed more eaſily, than ſuch a " 
1 5 one ? Happy for us, could we prove it near ky 
5 ſo eaſy. But believe me, my Friend, good ; 
i Things are not ſo cheap. Nothing is to 50 
i be had gratis, much leſs that which 1 is maſt _ 
11 valuable. a 
ll 7 pa 
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V T however for our Comfort, we have Part II. 
this to encourage us, that, tho” the Dur 
culty of acquiring Habits be great and 
painful, yet nothing ſo eaſy, ſo pleaſant, 
as their Energies, when once wrought by 
Exerciſe to a due Standard of Perfection. 
F know you: have made ſome Progreſs in 
Muffe. Mark well what you can do, as a 
Proficient this way--You can do that, which 
without Habit, as much exceeds the wiſeſt 
Man, as to walk upon the Waves, or to 

_ aſcend a Cliff perpendicular. You can 
even do it with Facility; and (leſt you 
ſhould think I flatter) not you yourſelf 
alone, but a thouſand others beſide, whoſe 

| low Rank and Genius no way raiſe them 
above the Multitude. If then you are ſo 
well aſſured of this Force of Habit in one 
Inſtance, judge not in other Inſtances by 
your own preſent Inſufficiency. Be not 
ſhocked at the apparent Greatneſs of the 
perfect Moral Character, when you com- 

pare it to the Weakneſs and Imperfection of 
your own. On the contrary, when thefe 
dark, 
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concerning HAPPINESS, L 
Part II. dark, theſe melancholy Thoughts aſſal 


you, immediately turn your Mind to the 


Conſideration of Habit. Remember how 5 


eaſy its Energies to thoſe, who poſſe eſs it ; 
and yet how ipracficalie to ſuch, as poſe 


V ic not. 


Ir muſt be owned, ſaid I, that this is 
a Satisfaction, and may be ſome kind of 
Aſſiſtance in a melancholy Hour. And 
yet this very Doctrine naturally leads to 
another Objection. Does not the Difficulty 
of attaining Habit too well ſupport a certain 
Aſſertion, that, defend Virtue as we will, 
tis but a Scheme of Self-denial? 


By Self-denial, fad he, you mean, I 
| ſuppoſe, ſomething like what follows 
Appetite bids me eat ; Reaſon bids me for- 


bear If I obey Reaſon, I deny Appetite 


and Appetite being a Part of myſelf, to 


deny it, is a Self-denial. What is true thus 
in Luxury, is true alſo in other Subjects; is 
evident in Matters of Lucre, of Power, of 
Reſentment, or whatever elſe we purſue 


by 


ADI ALOOGux. 


by the Dictate of any Paſſion. You Part II. 
appear, ſald I, to have ſtated the Objection 


juſt 


To return then to our Inſtance, faid he, 


of Luxury. Appetite bids me eat ; Reaſon 


bids me forbear— If I obey Reaſon, I deny 


Appetite——and if J obey Appetite, do I not 


deny Reaſon ? Can I act either way, with- 


out rejecting one of them? And is not 
Reaſon a Part of myſelf, as notoriouſly as 


Appetite ? 


Or to take another Example—I have 
a Depoſite in my Hands. Avarice bids 
me retain——Conſcience bids me reſtore. Is 
there not a reciprocal Denial, let me obey 
which Iwill? And is not Conſcience a Part 
F me, as truly as Avarice? | 


Poor SELF indeed muſt be denied, 


take which Party we will. But why 


ſhould Virtue be arraigned of thwarting it, 


more than Yice her contrary ?—Make the 
moſt of the Argument, -it can come but to 
15 this 
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7” Concerning HAPPINESS, 

Part II. this——If Self-denial be an Objection to 

pirtue, ſo is it to Vice—If Self- denial be 
no Objection to Vice, no more can it be to 
Virtue. A wonderful and important Con- 
cluſion indeed! 


HE continued by faying, that the Soul 


as compounded of many— that as theſe Fa- 
culties were not always in perfect Peace 


tions which we could perform, where they 
would be all found to concur. What then 
are we to do? Suſpend till they agree? 


therefore can remain, but to weigh well theit 


has to offer in its behalf; and finally to pur- 
ſue the Dictates of the Wiſeſt and the Beſt. 
This done, as for the Self-denial, which 
we force upon the reſt; with regard to our 
own Character, tis a Matter of Honour 
and Praiſe — with regard to the Faculties 
denied, 'tis a Matter of as ſmall Weight, as 


to contemn the Noiſe and Clamours- of a 
mad 


of Man appeared not as a fingle Faculty, but | 


one with another, ſo there were few Ac- 


That were indeed impoſſible — Nothing 


ſeveral Pretenſions ; to hear all, that each 


t 
\ 


and I 
my O 
Day a 
might 
leiſure 
courſe. 
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14 Drayuory: > af 
mad a ſenſeleſs Mob, in deference to the Part II- 
ſober Voice of the worthier, bettet Citi- YYY 
zens. And what Man could be juſtified, 
ſhould he reject theſe, and prefer aRabble ? 


$. 10. In this place he pauſed again, 
and I took occaſion to acknowledge, that 
my Objection appeared obviated. As the 
Day advanced apace, he adviſed that we 
might return home; and walking along 
leiſurely, thus reſumed to himſelf the Diſ- 
courſe. 


IDARE lay, continued he, you have ſeen 
many a wife Head ſhake, in pronouncing 
that ſad Truth, how we are governed all by 
INTEREST.——--And what do they think 
ſhould govern us elſe? Our' Loſs, our 
Damage, our Diſintereſt? —-Ridiculous 
indeed! We ſhould be Ideots in ſuch caſe, 
more than rational Animals, The only 
Queſtion is, where Intereſt truly lies? For if 
this once be well adjuſted, no Maxim can 
ee more harmleſs. 


R „ 


242 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. I find myſelf exiſting upon a little 
Pr ae gb Spot, ſurrounded every way by an im- 
* menſe unknown Expanſion.— Where 
„ am I? What Sort of Place doll; 1 
ce inhabit? Is it exactly accommodated, 
in every Inſtance, to my Convenience « fa 
« Is there no Exceſs of Cold, none «ff it, 


© Heat, to offend me? Am I never an Ca 
ce noyed by Animals, either of my ov © ſer 
* kind, or a different? Is every thing © In: 
« ſubſervient to me, as tho' I had orderei « Ab 
<« all myſelf? —No—nothing like it Bee 
{© the fartheſt from it poſffible———Th4 © ing 
World appears not then originally mad“ me, 
e for the private Convenience of me alone* . lea} 
It does not. But is it not poſſible ſod that 
« accommodate it, by my own particulW-* Adr 
« Induſtry ?—-If to accommodate MA then 


« and Beaſt, Heaven and Earth; if this Ix r. 
« beyond me, *tis not pofſible—Wi* or! 
« Conſequence then follows? Or 
e there be any other than this I/ 
« on Intereſt of my own, detached from tl 


00 


4A DraLocus. 
« of others ; I ſeek an Intereſt which is chi- 
« merical, and can never have Exiſtence? 


ere is How then muſt I determine? Have 
I no Intereſt at all ?—If I have not, I 
cd, il «© am a Fool for ſtaying here. Tis a 
ce? ſmoaky Houſe, and the ſooner out of 
; of il « it, the better. But why no Intereſt ?— 
© Can I be contented with none, but one 


* INTEREST joined with others ſuch an 
« Abſurdity, as not to be admitted? The 
© Bee, the Beaver, and the Tribes of herd- 


* leaſt, poſſible. How then am I aſſured, 
* that 'tis not equally true of Man? 
« Admit it; and what follows ?—IFf ſo, 
* then H onNouR and Jus ic x are my 
* IX TEREST— then the wHoLeE TRAIN 
veg” of MoR AL VIRTVUEs are my IN TE- 
r if REST ; without ſome Portion of which, 
I/ not even Thieves can maintain Society. 


« ſeparate and detached ?—lIs a SociAl. 


«ing Animals, are enough to convince 
* me, that the thing is, ſomewhere at 


K 2 ce Bur 
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I purſue this Social Intereſt, as far as 1 


general Welfare, 


4 


Concerning HAPPI NE 88, 
« By r farther ftill—I ſtop not here 


can trace my ſeveral Relations, I pi 
from my own Stock, my own Neigh. 
bourhood, my own Nation, to the whul | 
Race of Mankind, as diſperſed through- 
out the Earth. Am ] not related to then 
all, by the mutual Aids of Commerce; 
by the general Intercourſe of Arts and 
Letters; by that common Nature, of 
which we all participate? Again 
I muſt have Food and Clothing.— 
Without a proper genial Warmth, 
I inſtantly periſh.—Am I not rela- 
ted, in this view, to the very Earth 
itſelf? To the diſtant Sun, from 
whoſe Beams I derive Vigour ? To that 
ſtupendous Courſe and Order of the inf 
nite Hoſt of Heaven, by which the Time: 
and Seaſons ever uniformly paſs on 
Were this Order once confounded, 
could not probably ſurvive a Moment; 
fo abſolutely do I depend on this common 


C WHAT 


A DxALoGve. 
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« WHAT then have I to do, but to Part II. 


enlarge VIRTVE into PiE Ty ? 
« only Honour and Juſtice, and what I 
« owe to MAN, is my Interęſt; but Grati- 
« tude alſo, Acguieſcence, Refiguation, Ado- 
« ration, and all I, owe to this great Polity, 
6 and its greater Governor, 0UR CoM- 
« MON PARENT. 


« BUT if all theſe Mo x AL and Di- 
«vINE HABITS be my Ix TEST, I 


« need not ſurely ſeek for a better. I 
« have an Intereſt compatible with the 


Spot on which I live I have an In 


© tereſt which may exiſt, without altering 


« the Plan of Providence; without mend- 
ing or marring the general Order of 


« Events.—I can bear whatever happens 
* with manlike Magnanimity; can be 
* contented, and fully happy in the Good, 
* which I poſſeſs; and can paſs thro” this 
* turbid, this fickle, fleeting Period, with- 
* out Bewailings, or Envyings, or Mur- 
«* murings, or Complaints.“ 

R 3 AND 


E 


Not "= 
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Part II. 
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Concerning HAPPINES S, 


AND thus, my Priend, have you my 
Sentiments, as it were abridged ; my Sen- 
timents/ on that Subject, which engages 


every one of us. For who would be un- 
happy? Who would not, if he knew 
how, enjoy one perpetual Felicity? Who | 
are there exiſting, who do not at every 
Inſtant ſeek it? Tis the Wiſh, the Em- 


ploy, not of the Rational Man only, but 
of the Sot, the Glutton, the very loweſt 
of our kind. For my own Syſtem, whe- 
ther a juſt one, you may now examine, 
if you think proper. I can only ſay on 


its behalf, if it happen to be erroneous, 


*tis a grateful Error, which I cheriſh and 
am fond of. And yet if really ſuch, [ 
ſhall. never deem it ſo ſacred, as not wil 
lingly, upon Conviction, to reſign it up to 
Truth. | 


LiTTLE paſs'd after this worth rela- 


ting. We had not far to walk, and we 


fell into common Topics. Yet one Obſer- 
| | vation 


5 
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cation of his I muſt not omit. Twas Part II. 
what follows.——When we are once, 
ſaid he, well habituated to this CHIEF, 
this MORAL SCIENCE, then Lo GI 
and PHys1cs become two profitable 
Adjuntts : Logic, to ſecure to us the 
poſſeſſion of our Opinions; that, if an 
Adverſary attack, we may not baſely give 
them up: Phyſics, to explain the Reaſon 
and Oeconomy of Natural Events, that 
eſt we may know ſomething of that Univerſe, 
where our Dwelling has been appointed 
" us. But let me add a Saying (and may 
on its Remembrance never eſcape you) while 
us, you find this great, this Mafter-Science 
nd wanting, value Logic but as Sopbitry, and 
I Phy/cs but as Raree-ſbew; for both, aſſure 
ik yourſelf, will be found nothing better. 


'Iwas ſoon after this that our Walk 
ended, With it ended a Converſation, 
la- which had long engaged us; and which, 
ve according to my Promiſe, I have here en- 


er- 1 tranſcribe. 
E — THE END. 


te Age 059% 2 — 


Advertiſement to the Reader. 


HE Author has choſen to ſeparate all 
Notes from his firſt and third Trea- 
tiſes, and thus ſubjoin them to the End, 
becauſe thoſe Treatiſes, being written in 
Dialogue, from their Nature and Genius 
admit not of Interruption, One of his 
Reaſons for adding Notes was, to give 
Weight to his Aſſertions from the Autho- 
rity of antient Writers. But bis chief 
and principal Reaſon was, to excite (if 
poſſible) the Curiofity of Readers, to exa- 
mine with ſtricter Attention thoſe valuable 
Remains of antient Literature. Should 
he obtain this End, be ſhall think his La- 


bours (ſuch as they are 0 * re- 
warded. 


ICT ne et or Rene SG 
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NOTES 


ON 
TREATISE the Firſt; 


CONCERNING 


OTE I. p. 6. ALL Agr 1s CAusz. ] Artis 16 
maxi me proprium, creare & gignere. Cic. ij | 
de Nat. Deor, I. 2. c. 22. ESœi d Tixvn vn 
vd Wepl yeveow, All Art is employed in Produc- 

tion, that is, in making ſomethi * fo be. Ariſſat. 

Ethic. Nicem. l, 6. 6. 


TAE adlive efficient Cauſes have been ranged 
and enumerated after different manners. In the 
ſame Ethics, they are enumerated thus=-=a;T1o yep 
u eas Die, 3, aviynn, x; TY" irs Ne vag, 0 
way To di avipurs, The ſeveral Cauſes appear to be 
Nature, Neceſſity, and Chance ; and beſides theſe, Mind 
or Intellect, and whatever operates by or thro Man. 
I. 3. e. % The Paraphraſt Andronicus in explaining 

N this laſt Paſſage, Ilav To di avlpwrs, adds ojov TExvn, 
1 GAAn Tis Wed is, as for inflance, Art, or any other 
human Action. 

ALEX- 
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NOTES oz TREATISE the i 


* e 


en Arnnoptszxsis ſpeaks of 0. 
cient Cauſes as follows: AX pv Ta epi amy 
won, Dvois rc, „ Tru, Y Wp iges. The 
Cauſes, which are ſtrictly and properly efficient, are 
Naur, Art, and each Man's particular Choice Action. 
Weos vn. p. 160. B. Edit. Ald. 


* 


In what manner ART is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 


of theſe efficient Cauſes, the ſubſequent Notes will 
attempt to explain, 


Nor ll. p. 6. Or THAT PAINTER FAMED 
IN STORY, &c.] See Valer. Max. 1.8. c. 11. See 
alſo Dion. Chry/e/tom. Orat, 63. p. 590. 


Nor E III.] p. 12. Ax r 1s Man BECOMING 
A CAusk, INTENTIONAL AND HABITUAL.] Ari- 
flotle, in his Rhetoric, thus accurately enumerates 
all the poſlible manners, either direct or indi- 
rect, in which Mankind may be ſaid to a& or 
do any thing. IIe g d war Wavra, To 4b, 
2 di dag. rd d, qi aulic* Tov pt fv N di dug, 


r D d TIN m πν —ᷓt,n e: Th Os ef du νẽ rü 


0 i avayung, T& ue fig, T& d O. wire Wavln 
dea n bY Gulss aparlec:, Tx prv uno TUXns* 10 0: 
Oboe Ta d Biz. Oc d di les, xa wv & 
diſio, 7% ue di thor, rc d di de gHο xa f A d 
Nοονονιν pet, Ta d d anhoyire, for d n pi) 
PBoanr, url Ady eke rale —dhapoi d opt, 
Gpyn di En,. Ge Tavia dc wparleemw, avay- 
21 TearTlew 0 alias tale de v]. dis Pia, ts 


3 Obcu, 


eſt | 


NOTES en TREATISE the Firft: 


blen, 4. Wos, . Xenopus, aa [4 ; krieg. | 


luia . 


All Men + all Wes either of themſelves, or not of 
themſelves. The Things, which they do not of themſelves, 


they do either by Chance, . from Neceſſity; and the 


Things done from Neceſſity, they do either by Compulfion, 


which is External Neceſfity, or by Nature, which is 


Internal, So that all Things whatſoever, which Men 
do not of tbemſelves, they do either by Chance, or from 
Compulſion, or by Nature. 


Again, the Things which they do of themſelves, and | 


of which they are themſelves properly the Cauſes, ſome 
they do thro* Cuſtom and acquired Habit, others thro” 

original and natural Deſire. Farther, the Things done 
thro natural Defire they do, either thro ſuch Deſire 
aff, fled by Reaſon, or thro' ſuch De/t re devoid of Reaſon. 
If it be afſifted by Reaſon, then it aſſumes the Denomi- 
nation of Will ;—on the contrary, the irrational Def fres 
are Anger and Appetite. 


Hence it appears that all Things whatever, which 
Mem di, they neceſſarily do thro” one of theſe ſeven 


Cauſes ; either thro Chance, Compulſion, Nature, Cuſ- 
tom, Will, Anger, Appetite, Arift, Rhet, I. 1. 


c. IO. 


IT remains, agreeably to this Enumeration, to 
conſider with which of theſe Cauſes we . to 


arrange ART. 


As to CHANCE, it may be obſerved in general 
of all Caſual Events, that they always exclude Inten- 
tien or Deſign: But Intention and Defign, are from 

| ; Art 


\ 
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N OTES on TREATISE the Firſt, 


Art inſeparable. Thus is the Difference between 
Art and Chance manifeſt. 


As to EXTERNAL CoMPULSION, we have it 
thus deſcribed—Bizuo d & N apxy Hub, That is 
an Att of Compulſion, the ficient Principle of which is 
From without, independent of the Doer, Ethic. Nice 
I. 3. c. 1. Again, in the ſame Treatiſe, l. 6, 
c. 4. we are told of the Works of Art, that they 
are ſuch, du » N & To Wolsuli, the efficient Prin- 
ciple of which is in the Doer or Agent, Thus there. 
fore is Art diſtinguiſhed from Compulſion. 


THrtxse two Cauſes, 88 * Compulſion, are 


mentioned and conſidered in the Dialogue, Pages 6 
and 7. 


NATURE, or rather NATURAL NECESSITY, is 
that Cauſe, thro* which we breathe, perſpire, digeſt, 
Circulate our Blood, &c, Vill, Anger, and Appetite, 


are (as already obſerved) but ſo many Species of 


NATURAL DEsIRE, conſidered either as aſſiſted by 
Reaſon, or elſe as devoid of it. Now tho? Natural 


| Defire and Natural Neceſſity differ, becauſe in the 


one we act ſpontaneouſly, in the other not ſpontane- 
ouſly, yet both of them meet in the common Genus 
of Natural Power. Moreover this is true of all Na- 


_ tural Power, that the Power itſelf is prior to any 


Energies or Acts of that Power. Ou yp ix TE wen- 
Agris idew N WoNAdxg axzoa: Ta; & ich H A- 

3 1 2 7 * 7 
E, & Gn%TXAW, x ovles exoncapela, B X10%- 
pevos Exouer, For ¶ to inſtance in the natural Powers 
of Senſation] it wasgnot from often ſeeing, and often 


* hearing 8 


NOTE Sor TrraTi1SE the Firſt, 


hearing, that we acquired thoſe Senſes ; but on the con- 
trary, being firſt poſſeſſed of them, we then uſed them, 


not through any Uſe or Exerciſe did we come to poſſeſs 


them. Arift. Ethic, I. 2. c, 1, 


/ 


Now the contrary to this is true in the caſe of 


any Powers or Faculties not natural, but acquired by 
Cuſtom and Uſage. For here there are many Ener- 
gies and Acts, which muſt neceſſarily precede the 
Exiſtence of ſuch Power or Habit, it being evident 
(as is ſaid in the ſame Chapter) that , r dh 
tvegyeuav ou ER Yiywolos, from ſimilar and homoge- 
neous Energies it is that Habits are obtained. So 
again, in the ſame Place, & yze de ue worn, 


Tala wo. des jparlavoper oro orxodopreiles cucodoper 


hola, xa xiagitoles xb iI. The Things which 


we are to do by having learnt, we learn by doing. Thus 


by building Men become Builders, and by practiſing Mu- 
fic they become Muſicians, 


TR us therefore is ART diſtinguiſhed from ALL 
NaTURAL PowER or Man, whether Natural 
Neceſſity, Will, Anger, or Appetite, But ART has 
been already diſtinguiſhed from CHANCE and Cou- 
PULSION. So that being clearly not the ſame with 


a /ix of thoſe ſeven Cauſes, by which all Men do all 


Things, it muſt needs be referred to the ſeventh, 
that is, to CusTom or HA BIT. 


IT muſt be obſerved, the natural Cauſes or Powers 
. in Man, confidered as diſtin from Art, are treated 
in the Dialogue, Pages 8 and 9. 


AND 
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* N O TES on T8EATISE the” Firſt. 


An p now as we have ſhewn Art to be a certain 
Cauſe working in Man, it remains to ſhew how it is 

diſtinguiſhed from thoſe other Cauſes beſide Man, Which 
we ſuppoſe to operate in the Univerſe. Theſe are 
either ſuch Cauſes as are below him, like the Vegeta- 
tive Power, which operates in Vegetables, the Sen- 
Fitive in Animals; or elſe ſuch Cauſes as are above 
him, like Gop,. and whatever is elſe of Intelligence 
more than human. | Ms. | 


Tux Causks BELOW us may be all included in 
the common Genus of NATURE; and of Nature we 
may ſay univerſally, as well of Nature without us 
as within us, that its ſeveral Operations, - contrary to 
thoſe of Art, are not in the leaſt degree derived from 
Cuſtom or Uſage. Thus the Author above cited--.. 
Orden 2 rob Duo S G hig eat oiov 6 Albog 
QuUou ad r Pegòheuöοe, wx av thicken du Prpecdou, 20 
Gv progianis dul thigh Tis db p in, vs T6 we 


4% None of theſe Things, which are what they are by 


Nature, can be altered by being accuſtomed, Thus'a Stone, 
zwhich by Nature is carried downward, can never be 
accuſtomed to mount upward, no, not tho any one 
hauld ten thouſand times attempt it, by throwing the 
Stone upward. The ſame may be ſaid of accuſtoming 
Fire to move downward. Ethic. Nicom. I. 2. c. 1, 
Again, in the Vers of Nature, ſuch as Trees, 
Animals, and the like, the efficient Principle is vi- 
tally united to the Subjects, wherein it operates, 
iv avulois u Tavle r1v αννά Ethic. Nicom. I. 6. 
c. 4. But in the Works of Art, ſuch as Statues or 
Houſes, the efficient Principle is diſunited from the 


Subjefs, and exiſts not in the Things done or made» 
5 


' 


but 11 
GANG 
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NO TE 8 on TREATISE the Firſt. 


but in the Deer or Artifl—Sn 1 A w To Worvls | 


a n &v TW Wort, Ethic, Nic. I. 6. c. 4. le 
is indeed pollible that, even in Worts of Art, the 
duljecł and efficiett Cauſe may be united, as in the 
Caſe of a Phyſician becoming his own Patient, and 
curing himſelf. But then it muſt be remembered 
that this Union is xar# ovwbeEno;, merely acci- 
dental, and no way eſſential to the conſtituting of 
Art, conſidered as Art. By this therefore is ART 
dearly diſtinguiſhed fromm Na TURE, whoſe Defi- 
nition informs us that it d rig nat & T 
red! 6 Yate I b Mν πνο ., xal' us 
% pn x4x1%. ovaCeCnxoc. A certain Principle or Cauſe of 
moving and ceaſing to move, in ſome Subjecs wherein 
ſuch Principle exiſts immediately, eſſentially, and not by 
way of Accident, Ariſt. Natur. Auſc. I. 2. c. 1. 


Tu CAus Es, which are of Rant su PER IOUR 
t Man, ſuch as the DE ITT I, can have nothing 
to do with Art, becauſe being (as is ſaid in the 
Dialogue, p. 11.) perfect aud complete, and knowing 
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all from 1 Beginning, they can never admit of what \t 


is additional and ſecondary. Art therefote can only 
kelong to Beings, like Men, who being imperfecr, 
know their Wants, and endeavour to remove them 
by Helps ſecondary and ſubſequent; Tt was from a 
like Conſideration that Pythagoras called himſelf a 
PaiLoSOPHER, that is to ſay (according to his own 
Explication of the Name) 4 Lover and Seeker of 
what was wiſe and good, but not a Poſſeſſor, 


which he deemed a Character above him. Con- 


lonant to _ Uhis we read in Plato's Banquet, de 
| 8 oel 
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Poets Olo, 89 eib co Dog yevio H 2 ; 


ye, &c. No G o D philoſophizes, or deſires to become . 
Wiſes Fox HE Is so ALREADY. Nor, F there on 
be any other Being wiſe, doth he phileſophize for the 
ſame Reaſon, On the other hand, neither do the Induil 
philoſophize ; for this is the Misfortune of Indodlity, 11 
without being virtuous, good or prudent, fo appear ty vr 
oneſelf ſufficient in all theſe Reſpecis. In general ther. Wl rea 


fore, he who thinketh himſelf in no want, defireth WM ki 
not that, which he thinks himſelf not to need. Vn & 
then, ſaid Socrates to Diotima, (the Speaker of this olein 
Narratio) WHO ARE THOSE WHO PHIL0g0- 3 
PHIZE, if they are neither the Wiſe nor the Indvil! fr 
That (replied ſhe) may be now: conſpicuous even i « 17 th 
Child. THEY ARE THOSE OF MIDDLE Rank, i 
BETWEEN THESE EXTREMES, Plat, p. 203. tom, TT 
3. Edit, Serrani. | „„ fart 
in lib, 

He RE we ſee (agreeably to what is faid in tie An. I. 
Dialogue, pages 11. and 12.) that as to acquir | 
lf No 

or ſecondary Habits, ſome Beings are 100 exce 

for them, and others too baſe; and that the DEI err 
above all is in the Number of thoſe tranſcendent 17. Ea 


and is thus, as a Cauſe, diſtinguiſhed from Ax r. Y D 9 
Amm. epi Epjuev, p. 26. b. et omnino eig xal\ny, | FA 


e (LAM: - | | | which 1 
| Sm hs | of its P 
THERE are, belides the Deity and Nature rol mination 

| ſpoken of, certain other external Cauſes, which a 
P 4 <a the fo 
mentioned in the firſt Note as diſtinct from 4rt 


| ud 
namely Chance and Neceſſity. But of theſe hereafte * = 
when we conſider the Sale of Art. qua il 
: ma, in 


Nor ſuem, Ci 
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* a 
Ty, DE | 
4 NoTE IV. p. 13. FacuLTits, Powtrs, &c. 
1 ARE OBSCURE AND HIDDEN THINGS——ENER- 
10 GIES AND OPERATIONS LIE OPEN TO THE 
* SENSES. ] Ei dt on Atyew Ti Ee 78, 01 | 
'. e vel, 3 ri 2d aiofhilindy, wpireger im- | 
lit 71 T0 7 5 7 N „ TpoTep i 
w_ / # . . * 00 "A | 
1 1 verleov, ri To voeiv, x TI T0 anovayeoua; We 


—— 


here. reea Y xa? capi eg mes nec TW dove pry 
ſireth £103 a dE. 8 Tecev]uy x avout db aulaic, K 
h vag dvd pers amo vn ö t. Tf we are to ex- 


thi plain what each of theſe things are, as for inflance, what 
wo” the intelligent Principle, what the ſenſitive, we muſt 
cil; 


firſt inquire what it is to think, what to ſee, hear, and 

uſe the Senſes. For with reſpect to us Men, the ENER= 

GIES are PRIOR and MORE EVIDENT than the Pow- 

ERS, becauſe it is in the Energies we are firſt conver - | 
fant, and comprehend the Powers from them. Themiſt. 

in lib. 2. de Anima, p. 76. Edit. Ald. Fol. Ariſtot. de 

An. II. 4. | | 


— ER CYCLES . 
=" . p Hed ——— — < 


in the 


cquireſ 


No r E V. p. 13. ARE THERE NOT PRE- 


xcellent : 
Jerrrfl <nPT's; Sc.] Vid. Plat. in Min. tom. 2. p. 316; 
endet 17. Edit. Serran, et in Gorgia, tom. 1. p. 465. A. 
r. Vid thu dt re 0U x&Ad, & & 7 ZAoY 00 WEkY (4%, 
VX 
As to thoſe ow Habits here .mention'd, from 


Iny. 


which we diſtinguiſh Art by the Number and Dignity 
of its Precepts, they fall in general under the Deno- 
mination of Malaoreyvic, of which Quintilian gives 
the following Account. Malaulexviz quogue eff 
luedam, id eft, ſupervacua Artis Imitatio, que nihil 
ane nec boni nec mali habeat, fed vanum laborem : 
fuals illins fuit, gui grana ciceris, ex ſpatio diſtante 
na, in acum continus & ſine fruftratione i nſerebat . 
Nor ſuen, cum ſpectaſſet wn donaſſe dicitur ejuſdem 

| | 2 les u- 


ure no 
nich ar 
m Art 
ercalte! 


rb & Tw Bid. Thus tranſlated by Cicero in Di 


finition is alſo alluded to in the Academics of Cicers 
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leguminis modio. Quod quidem premium futt illo oper, Jaft 
digniſſimum. Inſt. Orat. I. 2. c. 20. of a 


Norte VI. p. 17. An HABITVUAL Power iy Vid. 
Man oF BECOMING THE CAUSE OF SOME Fx. 
FECT, ACCORDING TO A SYSTEM OF VARIovs N 
AND WELL-APPROVED PRECEPTS----] | 


THe Peripatetic Defimition of Art is "Ef; ply 
Acle #193; wonlwn---an efficient Habit, joined with 
found and true Reaſon. Ariſtot. Ethic. Nic. I. 6, c. 4. 


TEE Stoic Definition, as we find it in Sy. 
Empir. adverſus Logicos, p. 392. is, Lew. tt 
xl] aAingews Ee ive Tg05 7 re\(Gp be a 


demes de Grammat. J. 2. Ars eft Perceptionum ener- 
tatarum collectio, ad unum exitum vite utilem perti- 
nentium. And again by Quintilian, Inft. Orat, I. 2. 
c. 18. Artem conſlare ex perceptionibus conſentientibu 
& coexercitatis ad finem utilem vitæ. The ſame De- 


I. 2. c. 7. where it is ſaid——Ars vero gue poteff eſe, 
niſi quæ non ex una, aut duabus, ſed ex multis anim per- 
ns conſtat? 


THERE is a third Definition of Art cited b 
Quintilian in the ſame place, and aſcribed by him tc 
Cleanthes--- Ars eft poteflas vid (id eft, ordine) efficien 


The Greek, from which this Latin Definition is taken _ 
is fuller and more philoſophical. The Words are * 
, 1 : : the U; 
EFis od di cure mera Pavrariag—which may bt flance 
rendered, an Habit, which proceeds in a Road or Mt if An 


thod, having a Senſe withal of what it is about. Th 
2 
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2 of all things inſenſitive, which, tho* they proceed me- 
thodically, yet want a Senſe of what they are doing. 

IN Vid. Niceph. Blemmid. Epit. Logic. p. 20. 

E 4 N a SK ; 

ond Now if we compare theſe Definitions with that 


in the Dialogue, we ſhall find them all to correſpond. 
The Habitual Power in Man of becoming the C auſe of 


«12 ſore Effet, is the ſame as "Efis wonnen in the 
wit Peipatetic Definition. According to a Syſtem of vari- 
ous and well- approved Precepts, is the ſame as pela 


ys g For ſound and true Reaſon mult needs 


Sort be the Baſis of all ſuch Precepts. 


& tt 


AGAIN, as to the ſecond Definition The Words 
Lena xx1anm\rw [a Syſtem of Comprehenſions, or of 
certain and evident Truths] correſpond to the latter 
Part of the Definition in the Dialogue— According 
1% a Syſtem of various and well-approv'd Precepts. The 
Word eſysyvpuacpivu [that is to ſay, worked in by 
Habit and Exerciſe] correſponds to the firſt Part, 
that Art is a Cauſe founded in Habit, And the reſt 
[gos T1 re, Sc. that is to ſay, a Syſtem which 
has reſpect to ſome uſeful and ſerviceable End or Purpoſe 
in Human Life] ſhews the Syſtem here mentioned to 
regard Practice and Aion, not Theory and Speculation. 
And thus does it correſpond with the Definition of the 
Dialogue, where it is ſaid that Art is an Habitual 
Power not of merely contemplating and knowing, but of 
becoming the Cauſe of ſome Effect. It is not indeed ex- 
preſſed in the Dialogue, that this Effect has reſpect to 
the Utility of Human Life, becauſe this latter Circum- 
flance is reſerved to the Definition of the final Cauſe 
of Art, given page * 


= 
Dis. 
xerci- 
perti- 
SS 
entibus 
je De- 
Cicers, 
th 


ni per- 


ted b 
him fc 
efficiens 
s taken 
s are 
may be 
or Me 


oh S 3 | As 


Lf Character diſtinguiſhes Art from the natural Energies 
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A s to the third Definition of Art, poteſtas vid effi ö I; 
ciens, a Power operating methodically, it may be ob. Tan 
ſerved, that by being called an operating Power, it is xole 

| diſtinguiſhed from Powers purely ſpeculative ; and as it 
is ſaid to operate methodically, or in a Road and regu- 2 
lar Proceſs, it is diſtinguiſhed from Chance as well a; tion 
blind Neceſſiiy. And thus far it correſponds with what oO? 
is offered in the Dialogue. But it does not appear from 5:7 « 
this Definition, whether the Power therein mentioned not b. 
be Original and Natural, or Secondary and Habitual, falleu 
becauſe Powers of either ſort may operate methodically, WM Anal. 
And perhaps Cleanthes intended not to diſtinguiſh fo 
far, but took Art in that larger and more general TI 
Senſe, adopted ſometimes by the Stoics; as when they It not 
deſcribe Nature herſelf to be a Ive Texvx0v odw g-: ſhould 
0 Gov Teo Vivo rw, an artificial Fire, proceeding me. lows 


thodically to Production or Creation. For it is not to 
be imagined, they intended by this to infinuate that Dialoy 
Nature was a Fire, which had learnt by Habit ſo to 

operate. On the contrary, by artificial it is probable 
they intended no more than ſome adive efficient Prin- | 
ciple, working with Reaſon, Order, and Method; of deduce 
which Principle they conſider'd Fire to be the proper Ml &'2tic 


vehicle, as being of all Bodies the moſt ſubtle, and 


that into which the reſt are all ultimately reſolvable. Tt 
Jide Diog. Laert. l. 7. ect. 156. Cic. de Nat. Der, Philoſ, 


1 2. C. 4ο , 
| They 

N o E VII. page 22. IT sHoULD szEM TuT 
THE COMMON OR UNIVERSAL SUBJECT or ART i pla 
WAs—---ALL THOSE CONTINGENT NATURES, ns 
gradua 


WHICH LIE WITHIN THE REAcH of HUMAN Powe 
ERS TO INFLUENCE, ] of Bei: 


. Tus 
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Taz CavsE here treated is the MATERIAL, the 
an, or Tro, Or 70 8 2 vibe Id. " Tops 


7 . 


Or a Contingent we have the following Defini- 
tion——Atſw d evitxeo Jo, 2, To evis0prvm, ou p41 
(IG? d va ſacu, v. I rape, Ad tra d 
747 aduvarov, I call that a CONTINGENT, which 
mt being neceſſary, but being ſuppoſed to be, there will 
fallow nothing impoſſible from ſuch Suppoſition. Ariſt. 
Anal. prior. 1. I. c. 13. Diog. Laert, 1. 3. $. 10, 


THAT this is true in Works of Art, is evident, 
It not neceſſary, that a given Fragment of ſuch a Rock 
ſhould aflume the Figure of Hercules but there fol- 
lows nothing impoſſible, if we ſuppoſe it fo figured, 
'Tis for this reaſon, that the Subject of Art is in the 
Dialogue called a Contingent, | 


Bur however, to explain the whole of what is 
fad in this Place, it is neceſſary to go backward, and 
deduce what we would ſay from ſome remoter Conſi- 
derations, | | 


THE Peripatetics held the End or Aim of their 
Philoſophy to be the diſcovering and knowing the 
4, the primary and creative Principle of all Things, 
They purſued this Inquiry, when they reaſoned analyti- 
cally, that is to ſay upwards, by beginning their Con- 
templation from thoſe things, which are 1 us fir in 
the Order of our Comprehenſion, and ſo aſcending 
gradually to that which is truly firſt in the real Order 
if Beings, Ammon, eis E. Oo, p. 36. | 
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THE frft and original Objects of our Comprehen. 
fion arc thoſe nearer and more immediate, viz. the 


Objects of Senſe, with which we are ſurrounded on 


every Side. Theſe Objects we perceive to be all in 
motion; and the Motions are multiform, various, and 
often oppoſite to each other. The Conſequences of 
this we perpetually behold. By ſuch Motions we ſee 


that not only the mere local Site of theſe Beings h) 


changed, but their very Bult, and Figure, and Qua- 
lities ; nay more than this, even the Beings themſelus 
are made to ſeparate and periſh, while new Being 
ariſe from the Re- aſſemblage of the ſcattered Parts, 
which Parts different Motions can as well bring ti 


gether, as diſunite. The Beings or Objeds of the Cha- 
racter here deſcribed, the Peripqtetics denoted under 


the common Appellation of the rd xwvzpes 2 * 


Ihe Beings moving and corruptible, 


FROM theſe moving and periſbable Objects, they 
paſſed to thoſe ſublimer and more tranſcendent Objects 
of Senſe, which they ſaw adorn the Heavens. Here 
likewiſe they diſcovered Motion; but then this Mo- 
tion was uniform and conſtant ; affecting not the Bi. 
zngs moved, ſave in the relation of local Site, As 
therefore they beheld no Change in the Form and Eſ- 


ſence of theſe Beings, they deemed them (»pon their 


Hypotheſis ) incorruptible, and out of them eſtabliſhed 
another Claſs of Beings, that is to ſay, the rd xν⁰)v 


, n the Brings moving and incorruptible. 


F x O M theſe ſublimer Objefs of Senſe, they paſſed 
to Objeits of pure Intelle; to Bodies devoid of all 
Aotion, and of all Quality, ſave that inſeparaple one 
pt 
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of Figure; ſuch Bodies for inſtance as the Cube, the 
Sphere, and the reſt of Bodies mathematical, From 


mathematical Bodies, and the Truths reſulting from 
them, they paſſed to the Contemplation of Truth in 


general; to the Soul, and its Powers both of Intuition 


and Syllogization ; to Being univerſal, and above both 
Time and Place; and thus at laſt to that ſupreme Cauſe, 
the great Principle of the whole, which is ever the 


ſame, immutaole and eternal, The ſeveral Oẽjects of 


this intellectual Cemprebenſion they ſtiled not merely 
d Oha g/, but Ola N ⁰νi , Beings incorrupti- 
ble and immoveable. V. inf. Note xvii. 


In this manner did the Peripatetics ſpeculate. And 
hence was it they eſtabliſhed to themſelves three Species 
of Philoſophical Employment—one about Beings mo- 


tionleſs and eternal; another, about Beings moveable 


and eternal; and a third, about Beings moveable and 
periſhable, The firſt they held the proper Employ- 
ment of the Metaphyſician; the two laſt of the Aftro- 
nomer and the Naturali/þ. 

Aid ret al wenlalciagt 7 ⁴ Week axiniov* n 
d, Weps xe ptr, dagen d „ d, wee rd 
O Nag. Idcirco tres ſunt tractationes; una, de im- 
mobili; altera de eo, quod movetur quidem, ſed eft in- 
teritus expers; tertia de rebus, interitui obnoxiis. Ariſtot. 
Natural. Auſc. 1. 2. c. 7. Aid 5 Teris d et 
n uh, Weg! rundere 2 Odagla © n os wiel xu ,t 
a ONagla de- n de, weg! able » pelo. The 
miſtii Paraphraſis in lic. 


Tris threefold Subjef of Philoſophic Inquiry 
is elegantly, explained in the following Paſſage. Ti 9 


To 
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To TEAGP £51 Th; Searle @raooPias , Pauly 
or my TN Wavruy ag ru Tov T%vTWV Injregh oy 
ric, 7 PT % WEXUTWS Nuo an- & rode yd Waun 
ae. 25 ee ge 14 f Hine ot r Toury wegelfeo da. 


Tibæ dt T& d ſora Nukes eig rr 70 ; Ox dr. 1 
JA rau £y xl 10 e vTagx,ovlwv * TOLXUTH 


| Of £54 rd EU yeveors N Pope © amo Yap THT), did ur- 


Gov Eri, avalopry EqUTE; £71 THR HEL 2 WEHUTUG 
»w $ ”- N » \ 7 7 * c / \ 
ora · ro r Of £5"h T% OVEGVIG" HO BTW, Aer 
rag EIWp.GrTEs BOias, EL THY aug WAvYTY ZEXm, 
F / / 1 
Hlaons Vg xwvnoctws N R D Be 1 KATE Tan, 
* 1 * 7 7 \ — * 7 
N nr ro, TO H EV Ye ονt % OH XOTH q ον 
au,,ẽ XV8EvT&%* To de ou Xara pony TI K010 T6- 
\ 3 2 92 4 — 7 
Tov, Aio Xen evrarrus od ama TW TOAUTEO TW; 
3 * a ; 
uv ov £74 TA XATR Ria, Hy h KIVNGW KS Ata, 
| . | 
25 Arg £74 THN AKINHTON KAI AEI QZ AT- 
TC EXOTEAN APXHN. Aupovis £5 Tas 
nxaTylogias, p. 12. Edit. Venet. 8vo. 1545. 


THE Author of the Dialogue has had Reſerence 
to this threefold Diviſion of Subjects, as may be ſeen 


in that Part of his Dialogue, which gives occaſion 
.to the preſent Comment. 


He has choſen however to 
file the 73 "Oveavic, or Heavenly Bodies, rather Con- 


tingents of higher Order, than Beings neceſſary, as 
magining the former to be their truer Characet. 


Ir may be here 2 that the Peripatetics con- 


| fined Se, or Nature, for the moſt part, to this 


Earth of our's, where they conſidered her as the adtive 
Principle of Life in Plants and Animals. Hence 
therefore my diſtinguiſhed not her EZ feats from thoſe 


5 of 
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of Art, by their Neceſſity (for the E ffecis of both 
they treated as contingent ) but from the Cauſe in Natu- 
ral Subjects operating within, in Artificial without, as 

has been already obſerved, p. 256, 2 57. See Dix. 


Laert. p. 459 · 


Ir may be farther added, that they aged theſe 
Effecis of Art and Nature, and indeed all other Con- 
tingents whatever, in a middle Rank between Things 
Neceſſary, and Things Impoſſible. The Reaſon was 
evident. Things Neceſſary could not but be; Things 
Impoſſi ible could not be; but Contingents were rd kde 
xd 25 £00 2y (a eben, that is, were equally ſu f 
ceptible both of Reing and Non- being. 


Bur ſtill tho? all Contingents admitted on their 
Hypotheſis both of Being and Non- being, yet they 
ſuppoſed ſome to have a greater Tendency to Exiſt- 
| ence, and others to have a leſs. The firſt Species of 
theſe they ſtiled r ws; ii 70 worv the Things which 
happen for the moſt part; the laſt, 7% tr Lv, the 
Things which happen leſs frequently. 


Now as it is evident that both Nature and Art 
oftener obtain their Eng, than miſs it (for complete 
Animals are more frequently born than Monſters, and 
the Muſician, if an Artift, ſtrikes oftener the right 
String than the wrong) hence it was, that they ranged 
the E ects of Nature and Art among thoſe Contingent 
which were 74 ws #7} 70 wav, Contingents of greater 
Frequency. But yet as theſe Effects were not from the | 
Hypotheſis necęſſary, and contrary to theſe upon occaſion 
happened, hence it was, that whenever either Nature 
pr 4rt became Cauſes of the Ta in" ?Aatlov, theſe rarer 


£ vents, 
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Events, in ſuch caſe they (Nature and Art) were con- 


ſidered by theſe Philoſophers as Atriai xaru αοοννe E: 
Cauſes by way of Accident, and not according to their 
own Eſſence and diſtinguiſhing Character. In ſuch 


Inftances it was, that they aſſumed the Names of Tux | 


and 'Autoparoy, FORTUNE and CHANCE, Tun hav- 
ing moſtly Reference to Works of Men, ' Auripzroy to 
Works of Nature. The Inſtances given by Themiſtius, 
in caſes of Chance and Fortune, are as follow. A 


Tile falls from a Houfe. The End of its falling is to 


arrive at that lower Place, whither Nature would carry 


it by the common Law of Gravity, In falling it 


ſtrikes and wounds a Paſſenger. This 1% Event is 
from Chance. Again, a Man digs in his Garden, to 
plant. In digging, he diſcovers a hidden Treaſure, 
This 4% Event is from Fortune. And thus, adds The- 


miſtius, n QuTh woc g i 2 ji, G er x auth 
diria, %AMs dt x ovubeenmo;. The ſame indivi- 
dual Action 1s the Cauſe of one Thing from its own pe- 
culiar , Character, and of another blog, by way of 
Accident, And Bein, Es fav d 26 Tav Arg nee 
rr N THV p „ Thy 3 Grin Wa; Emin, 
CNN E 0% dur. & YAE TETW XQ Ars ide 
ry ger 5 re n Xipupurs N ¾ J˙B “hn, & e dga, 


' 227% ovuErEnogs,—Of theſe Events we may call Na- 


ture or Human Will in a manner the Cauſe, but yet not 
fo from themſelves, and according to their own peculiar 


Eſſence; for it was not for the ſake of what happened 


that either the Paſſenger WENT FORTH, or the Tile FELL 


DOWNWARD, but if any thing it was by Accident. 


Themiſt. in lib. 2. Natur. Auſcult. p. 26. Edit. Ald. 
See alſo Ariſtot. Natur. Auſcult. 1. 2. c. 4, 5, 6. Am- 
mon in Prædicam. p. 113. b. This Doctrine came 

originally 


0! 
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originally from Plato, whoſe Dm of Fortune 


was—Lvprrous Dooiws 7 WT 00XLPETEWS, a Symptom, 
or thing co- incident either with Nature or Human Will. 


Vid. Suidam in Voc. "Exaneuin, 


Ir muſt be here obſerved, that xar2 ovwEaCmo; 
[by accident] means in no Part of theſe Quotations 
accidental, as ſtanding for caſual; for this would be 
mere Tautology, as to what is here ſaid concerning 
Chance. It meatis rather ſomething by way of Ap- 
pendage ; ſomething Adventitious ; in other Words, it 
means Accident, as adhering to Subſtance, without 


which it can have no Being, tho” ſuppoſe it abſent or 


taken away, the Nature of Subſtance is no way affetted. 
It was in this Senſe the Peripatetics ſuppoled Chance 
and Fortune to be Accidents or Appendages to Nature, 
and Mind, According therefore to them, the Suppo- 
ſition of Chance and Fortune was ſo far from excluding 
Nature and Mind from the Univerſe, that they de- 
monſtrably proved their Exiſtence in it. For admitting 
their Account of Chance and Fortune to be juſt ; if we 
grant the Accidents to exiſt, much more muſt we grant 
the Subjects, and this too with that /uperior Dignity 
and Priority of Exiftence, which is evidently due to 
all Subjects above their Accidents. Well therefore did 
the Fallotopner conclude U5-e2o &gx T0 ' Aurojucror, x 


1 Tü x Ts Na, *, Tis Ovocws, Subſequent in Exift- 
ence, are CHANCE and FORTUNE to Mind and Na- 
TURE. Ari/let. Natur. Auſc. I. 2. c. 6. 


FROM what has been ſaid, we ſee the Reaſon of 
that Enumeration of Cauſes mentioned in the Be- 
ginning of the firſt Note, where they are deſcribed to 
be NECESSIT Y, NATURE, Man, and FoRTUNE. 


20 
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To e they referred al thoſe Things 


and Events, which they ſuppoſed of neceſſary Ea- 
lence; ſuch as the Univerſe, the Heavenly Bodies, 


together with their aniformiy regular Motions, 


To Natur, Man, and CHANnce, they re- 


ferred all Contingents; to Nature, and Man, obtaining 


their End, all Contingents of greater Frequency ; to 


the ſame Cauſes, either falleng ſbort of their End, 


or going beyond it, and thus becoming Chance or 
Fortune, thoſe oppoſite Gontingents of Exiftence leſt 


zfual, 


AND hence, as Art and Fortune were both con- 
verſant about the ſame Subjects (viz. ſuch Contin- 
gents as reſpected Human Life) we find the Mean- 
ing of that Verſe of Agatho's, cited by Ariſtotle, in 
his Ethics, I. 6. c. 5. 


Teixm TUxm irepte, 9 ru, Tix. 
Art loveth Fortune; Fortune loveth Art. 


| Tre whole Chapter indeed is well worth perus 
fal. But we ſhall not venture to lengthen this 
Note, which may be probably deemed too long al- 
ready, and which can be only excuſed, as giving ſome 


Sample of a Philoſophy, which, from its Rarity per- 


haps, may poſſibly furniſh ſome Amuſement. 


NorTe 


aro vw 
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NorE VIII. p. 23. I MEAN, SAID HE, BY 


| BecinniNG, THAT CAUSE FOR THE SAKE OF 


wHICH, Se.] - 


As the CAusE here ſpoken of, is that Cauſe 
uſually called FI AI, it may be aſked, how it comes 
in this Place to be conſidered as a Beginning. The 
Anſwer is, that what comes /a/t in Practice, ſtands in 
Theory firſt; or in other Words, the Order of Ideas 
in the Intellect of the Artiſt is exactly inverted, with 
reſſ ped to the Ordet of his Energies. 


THUsS Ammonius— Ka NN yag rg u Sep 
T0 THAG> Yyiyeras aexn Tis wpdtews* E⁰ ενν d 
i wpdfews 76 TING”, ah Tis Fewpins, ob 6 
'OnxoJo©>, imiraſeig oizev, MC nal” Sar, Exerus 


T me . — 
5m ox Wo i & ip 55's OHETRCME, KWAUTIEDY | 


d Cpwy Xy xupmaTuv Y dt E G&v Yaorro, I e 
4 - - 7 2 . 2 TE, / 
pemmg d pon. Evrevlev &v dx fr Y Yewping, Wpe= 
Sau d Ono: AMA ro 2% & vivo ro, jun u- 
deu TON WV" S rot dE A & Yvero, un b ren 


00 IepurAiiov* 08 d JepeAios I & Bandcien, un 9pux- 


beigng Ths Vis. vr. xaTiAgte 7 Prcopices Ev]eu0es 
3v & age 7 agli. WE0TEBOV ag 0 pure Thu * 
z' ro G 705 Sefei lun dura Eyeiges roi ug 5 
beepov Emi nos Thy don, rig sg. rA Tax 
Wpapews, 1 9 apXxn 1 19 pdf eos, r Tis Vewping, 
Aum. tis c. p. 15. Edit. Venet. 8vo. 2 


For in general the End of Theory is the Beginning 


of Practice; and ſo reciprocally, the End of Practice, 


the Begi ning of Theory, Thus for pron; An Ar- 
4 | chitect, 
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chitect, being ordered to build a Houſe, ſays to himſelf, 
1 am ordered to build a Houſe ; that is to ſay, a certain 
Defence, to protect againſt the Rains and the Heats, 


But this cannot be without a Roof or Covering. From 


this Point therefore he begins his Theory. He proceeds 
and ſays But there can be no Roof), if there be no 
Walls ; and there can be no Walls, without ſome Foun- 
dations; nor can there be laid Foundations, without open- 
ing the Earth. At this Point, the Theory is at an End. 
Hence therefore commences the Practice or Action. For 
firſt he opens the Earth; then lays the Foundation; then 
raiſes the Walls; and lafily puts on the Roof, which 
is the End of the Adtion or Pradtice, [but Beginning 
of the Theory] as the Beginning of the Practice was thy 
End of the Theory, See alſo Arif. E thic. Nicom. 
I, 3. c. 3. et de Animg, l. 3. c. 3. 


No TE IX. p. 24. Was it not the Abſence of 


Health, e.] Vide Platon. de Rep. I. 1. tom. 2. p. 


341. Edit. Serrani. NQrrep (H iyw) , pe ge 
ei s ỹõ iii, c GwunTly, ] WETIEITHL TIO)" 


Emo” dy, 076 Warrdnac: fav I Wpordeirai, Os » 


TAUTR 9 1 TEXPN E©5"ip arphαι id Eupifetun, dri c 


Duem- 


> \ 7 Be E FT 
£5"6 WOVNpovs, u £,apxtl GUTW TOUSTH EVAL, 


admodum, inguam, fi a me quæreres, an ſatis fit Corpori, 


ut / J. t Corpus, an alid gudpiam re indigeat : reſponderem, 
omnind indigere. Atque hic quidem de Causd medicine 


ars nunc eft inventa, quoniam Corpus per ſe profligatum 


eft, neque ipſi ſatis eft, ut ſit hujuſmads. So likewiſe the 
acute Scaliger Motionis enim Appetentia Cauſa «ft ; 
Appetentiz, Privatio. De Cauſ. L. Lat. I. 15. c. 114- 


P. 235 


NOTE X. p. 26. Ox 18 iT vor ABSURD 


TO SUPPOSE THERE SHOULD BE AN ART OF 
| Impos- 
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the 

may 
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C. 2. 
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1MPosSIBILITIES? ] What is here ſaid concerning 


the Difference between thoſe things for which we 
may poſſibly wiſh, and thoſe which we actually 
purſue, is exproſied- in the Ethics of 4 . I. 3. 


c. 2. IIpoæ ige A yao 2X Lei TeV 20v&THY, 9 £4 


mis Oain wp peiolas, donoin av Ne giver. GAA 
A tel r a&duerwy, oiov dlavxcinc, There is indeed 
no determined Choice of Action with reſpec to Things 
impoſſible ; and if any one ſhould ſay he had ſo deter- 
mined, he would appear to be a Fool. But there may 
be a Willing or Longing after Things impoſſible ; as for 
inſlance, never to die. | 


NorE XI. p. 27. THE SUGGESTIONS OF 
WIIIL, AND UninsTRUCTED INS TIN CT.] Will, 
Gernot or Oger N; uninſtructed Inftint, 
TT ENG. See 6 Note 4 


NorTs XII. p. 29. Tre Wan OR [Ee 
or SOMETHING APPEARING GOOD; RELATIVE 
To HUMAN LITE, AND ATTAINABLE BY MAN, 
BUT SUPERIOR TO HIS NATURAL AND UNIN= 
STRUCTED FACULTIES, ] 


TAE CAvsE here deſcribed is the 70 & fvexa, 
or 'FINAL.——friftotle in his Phyſics, I. 2. c. 3. in 
enumerating the various Sorts of Cauſes, reckons 
among the reſt T0 d Ws T0 THY, % Y da- 
Ty @AAWv, TO Ye & Evinc GEN, x) THAO? TaY 
WAwy ESE eas, To theſe may be added that Cauſe, 


which is conſidered as the End, and Good of all the 


rfl, For that, 425 who Jake all the others are 
s 4 deemed 
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deemed necefſary, has juſt pretenſions to be beſt, and 
to be the End of them all. To this he ſubjoins, 


conſonant to what is faid in the Dialogue —diaOe- 
efrw dk Ano uro eimeiv ayabou 1 Pam wevo G - 


bor 
End, real Good, or only apparent Good. So in the 
Beginning of his Ethics —IIA D rixn, zz wars ui 
00% O, oH | de Eis 76 20 odge h? 
TwGpP tPicobay do. A409 xoaxws aneÞyvavlo r da- 
Sov, & dur Pier. Every Art, und every orderly 
Speculation, ſo likewiſe every Action, and determined 
Choice of Purſuit, appear all of them to tend toward ſon: 
Good. Well therefore have they pronounced Good 65 
be that, toward which all things tend, See alſo Plat, 
in Gorg. p. 499. E. tom. 1. Edit. Serra, 


Id the Definition here treated, the Words [rela- 
tive to Human Life] expreſs that Part of the Stair 
Definition of Art [eos TI 1 cen Tay by 
To B:v.] They were omitted in the Definition, p. 17, 
as more properly belonging to the preſent Definition, 

which reſpects Art in its final Cauſe. See page 261. 


THAT what is perſect and ſelf-ſufficient is above 
the ſecondary Helps of ART ; that our own HHeatreſ 
and Tnſufficiency, and the Proſpect of procuring that at- 
ſent Good, by which we all hope to ſupply ourſelves, 
where deficient ; that this is the Source not only of 
all Arts, but (joined to ſocial Affection) is the Origin 
and Cement of HUMAN SOCIETY ; fee (beſides the 
Place here treated) pages 11, 12; and of the thir, 


Treatiſe, p. 147 to b. 157: 
Ti 
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Thus the Poet in Stobeus, p. 515. 


xoeid Wa] date ri & * xe Xev avevge 3 7 
Need all things taught: : What cannot Need invent? 


AGREEABLY alſo to this, Vi 21 i in his firſt Gave, 
having told us of the various Changes to the worſe, 
which happened in the natural World immediately 
ſubſequent to the Golden Age, goes on to enumerate 
the ſeveral [nyentions of Men, which were the natural 


ſums up the whole by ſaying 


Tum variæ venere artes: labor omnia vicit 
Improbus, & duris urgens in rebus EGEST As. 


WHERE ((according to the Doctrine in the Dia- 
logue) W ANT is made the Beginning or Origin of 
An Ts. The Poet even refers this Diſpenſation, this 


immediate Will of PRovipbence, acting for the Good 
of Mankind; leſt Plenty ſhould lull them into ſlothful 
Lthargy, fo as to oe: their noble/? and moſt active 
Faculties. 


Pater ipſe colendi | 
Haud facilem eſſe viam voluit, primuſq; per artem 
Movit agros, curtis acuens mortalia corda, 

Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna veterno. 


Nor E XIII. p. 32. Co-ExisT ENT, REPLIED 
E, AS IN A STATUE, c. SUCCESSIVE, As IN 


Th . ph 


Reſult of this their newly indigent State. He at laſt 


Introduction of Indigence, Care, and Solicitude, to the 
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A Tuns or Dance, Sc.] This Diviſion of 
Beings or Productions we find mentioned by Ari. 
flotle in his Phyſics, (J. 3. c. 8.) where explaining 
his Doctrine concerning Infinite, he ſays — 4 
e wo ne T0 sb, WoTep 5 ut i, Ka 6 
ww, TW e RAND XO HAN yiveolar, Sr Yau 70 
G ο In as much as BEING 1s manifold, ſuch as is 
the Being of a Day or public Feſtival, (which exif by 
continually becoming ſomething farther ) ſuch alſo is the 
Being and Nature of Infinite. The ſame Sentiment 
ſoon after is more fully explained and opened, 
"Qs ro aneipoy 8 ds Metubavew, we ride Thy ol 
av? noma, „ Optic.” WAN We nu p Atyelai, wal 
* wv G15 T0 eval, 2X We Bi Tis YEYOVEV, GAN d 
ty yevioes xa Pos, We are not to conceive of Infi 
nite, as of a poſitive particular Subſtance, like a Man 
or a Houſe ; but rather as we pronounce Exiſtence of 4 
Day or public Feſtival, which have their Eſſence, nt 
as ſenſible, individual Subſtances, but by a continued 
Procedure of Being and ceaſing to be. Vid. Scalig. de 
Cauf. Ling. Lat. L. 3. C. 72. p. 124. Ariſtot. Categ. 
Cap. 6. Ammon. Com. eis Ke), p. 82. b. Scal. Poetic, 


L. 3. C. I. p. 82. 


No TE XIV. p. 32. WHAr 1s HUMAN Lit, 
BUT a Compound of PARTS THUS FLEET- 
ING, Sc.] It is not inelegantly ſaid in the E 
thics fo often referred to H 9: _ dalex rk 
, X24 S. raph abr N08 g E 


2&1 papa Ae 09 0 Kir n,, T1 G Weg 
10 2 An, d g Prvauellig, TH , weg! 70 Sufi 
bela dr d xa; TEv ANormoy xa, LIFE V 


certain ENERGY, and each Man energizes about tho 
Subjecl. 
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Subjefts, and with thoſe Faculties, for which be bath 


the greateſt Affection; the Muſician, with his Hearing, 
about Sounds harmonious ; the Studious, with his Intel- 
lid, about Matters of Speculation 3 ; and in like manner 
each Man elſe, of the Various ſorts 5% de. Ethic. Ni- 


com. I. 10. c. 4. 


No rE XV. p. 34. Every ART WILL BE 
ACCOMPLISHED AND ENDED IN A WoRK oR 
EVERCY.] The Caust here treated is the Fok- 
MAL, Called by various Names; the «iy, the 20, 
the ri kg, the T0 ri qv eas, Vid. Scal. de Cauſ. 
Ling. Lat. L. v. c. 113. p. 232. Imperfectum autem 
Eræci, &c. 


IN the Beginning of the above-cited Ethics, after 
the Author has told us that every Art, and Human 
Action tend to ſome Good or End, he adds Ala Ooοα 
rig Paiveras rd THAW * Th prev YAo £10W EVER * 
7% & gap cr, teya rw——But there appears a 
Difference in Ends : For ſome are ENERGIES; ſome, 
over and above theſe Energies, are certain Wokks. 
In Quintilian's Inſtitutes the fame Di/tinfion, with 
reſpect to the End of Arts, is mentioned, J. 2. c. 18, 


Vid. Plat. in Dio. Laert. V. 3. C. 84. Pp. 216. C. 100. 


þ. 225. 


Bor here perhaps it may be aſked, if all Aris are 
ended and accompliſhed in ſome Energy or Nor, and 
this Energy or Work be almoſt univerſally that ab/ent 
Good, toward which they all tend, and for the ſake 
of which they are all exerted; (for a Dance, which 
is an Energy, and a Houſe, which is a Work, are 


certain abſent Goods or Pleaſures, for the fake of which 


14 cer + 
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Certain Arts operate) if this be allowed, it may be 
aſked, whence then the Difference between the Forma! 
Cauſe and the Final; the Final, as in Note XII. it 
has been already treated? | 


TEE Anſwer to this is, that they concur and are 
the ſame. To hu Yap Ti ts, x 1 4 sven, iv 281. 
The FORMAL Cauſe and the FINAL are oN k. Arifl, 
Nat. Auſc. I. 2. c. 7. If they differ, it is (as Joannes 
Grammaticus obſerves in commenting on this Place) a 
Difference rather in the Time and Manner of our view- 
ing them, than in their own Eſſence and Nature. It 
may not perhaps be improper to tranſcribe his own 
Words. 


£06 worn d wh we E. TO ö 5 
. Ar d Deοοε, Ws k, Xa TW Xpovw, ran 


1 — * f T — 
Tabſer Tow %pilpy To Tio x1 To £1905, Th 
e 


> . 5 y 4 7 N 4 2 6 7 1 
EE Yue ws Yivopeu, Kat fpalTw Oy VEWpNTAL, TEAQ; 


£ly dran dt w; 1In Yeo pwevov, Cg. The Exp and 
the FORM are numerically the ſame, differing (as ba, 
been ſaid) in RELATION only, and TIME. For thus 
the ſame Thing, while conſidered as in its Progreſs to 
Completion, but as not yet complete, is ſo long an Exp; 
when conſidered as actually complete, is no longer an End, 
but a Fokm. And thus is this Queſtion one way 
anſwered, by acknowledging that theſe two Cauſes 
co-incide, and differ not in their Eſſence or real Cha- 
raQer, but rather in the Time and Manner of our con- 
templating them. 


Bur there is another Anſwer, and that is derived 
rom the twzfold Nature of final Cauſes. According 
to this Doctrine, Arts have not only a nearer and 
more immediate End, (as a Ship is the End of Ship- 
building, or Navigating the End of Pilotry) but 
they have a ſtill remoter and higher End, a Tio; re- 
A1XG@T&.0, 


— 
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Anxoralov, that is to fay, Man, Auman-kind, or 


(in other Words) the Urility or Elegance of Human 


Life, Thus the Stagirite. 'Erpev Yap Wig * 2 


zuelg rg di ya To & brenn. For WE OUR- 


SELVES alſo are in ſime ſort An END; for the final 
Cauſe is twefold, Natur. Auſcult, I. 2. c. 2. If 
therefore we have reſpect to this ULTIMATE Exp, 
theſe two Cauſes will be found to * and be really 
diſtint from each other, 


AND thus it is that in ſome reſpects they agree, 
and in others they differ, according to the above 
Diſtinctions eſtabliſhed by this Philoſophy. 


NOTE XVI. p. 38. OArT! Thou pisTIN= 
GUISHING ATTRIBUTE, Sc.] This alludes to a ca- 
pital Diſtinction of ART, taken from a View of ber 


afferent Ends. ART may in ſome reſpects be ſaid To 
FINISH NATURE, in others TO IMITATE HER. She 


finiſhes her, where Nature, having given the Powers, is 
of herſelf unable to give them Perfection. Lis thus 
the Gymnaſtic Arts, Dancing, Riding, &c. finiſh the 
Cor poreal Powers; while the ſublimer Arts, Logic, 
Rhetoric, Moral Virtue, &c. finiſh the Mental. Where 
ſhe does not finiſh Nature, ſhe i mitates her, as in 
Sculpture, Painting, Dramatic Poetry, &c. 


AR1STOTLE expreſſes the above ſentiment, as fol- 
lows. Oe 7854 TEXun To EU ETITEAEL, ov hn uri A- 
„ e / ; | 3 2. 5 | | 
b E & οννν fh! r d puperres, Phyfic. L. 2. 

3 8. n 


1 | Norte 
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NorTe XVII. p. 44. TRE Erricikxr, Typ 
MaTRRIAL, THE FINAL, AND THE FORMAL, ] 
That is to ſay, 70 . 1 Tzu, To & Lena, ro 


Eldog. 


TR us Seneca in his 65th Epiſtle, Cauſam Ari. 
ſoteles putat tribus modis dici. Prima, inquit, cauſa 
eſt ipſa Materia, fine qua nihil Foteſt effici, Secunda, 
Opifex. Tertia, Forma que unicuique. operi imponitur, 
tanquam ſtatue ; nam hanc Ariſtoteles Idos (905) wocat, 
QJuarta quogue, quits his accedit, Propoſitum totius 
operis. 


_ Qu1d /it hoc, aperiam. As prima flatue cauſa 
et: nunquam enim facta eſſet, niſi fuiſſet id, ex quo ea 
funderetur, ducereturve. Secunda cauſa, Artifex eſt : 

non potuiſſet enim es illud in habitum ſtatuæ figurart, 
niſi + acceſſi ent peritæ manus. Tertia cauſa eft Forma: 
neque enim ſtatua i/la Doryphoros aut Diadumenos voca- 
retur, niſi hac illi ſſet impreſſa facies. Quarta cauſa 
eft,  faciendi Propoſitum : nam niſi hoc fuiſſet, facta non 
et. Duid eſt Propoſitum? Quod invitavit arti- 
frcem, guod ille ſecutus fecit. Vel pecumia eft hoc, þi 
venditurus fabricavit; vel gloria, fi laboravit in no- 
men ; vel religio, fi donum templo paravit. Ergo & 


hac Cauſa ct, propter guam fit, An non putas inter 
cauſfas 4 1H operis NUMETandum, uo remoto factum non 


Het. 


ARISTOTLE's own Words are as follow, Fa 
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70 0 2 70  wagdderyp rr d two * 
6 T8 Ti Tv E, * T& rr Yivn* o T8 01a Waorw 

7% duo eos ev, 25 SA 0 eule, 25 T% ten T& ty 
TW N61. En. o9w n 4 Th; peel 2SoMf; 1 1 ere 
in rg Teewnoews ol 0 (Bovatuonc, diliw* »y 0 
walne, Ts Tix * ) N T6, Wouv Te Wen, 35 To 
pilabanno Ts welabarnouin, Eri, ws T0 TEAGP * 
Tero d 85k To 8 fvexce ol Te TECITATEW 1 UYIELG * 
did ri yap wehαEσ, Oahu ive di,. vA bd 


e P 8 » 5 
ouTW5, dit arodedurivas T0 hiv, 


IN one manner that may be called a Cauſe, out of 
which, exiſting as a Part of it, any thing is made or 
compounded. Thus is Braſs" the Cauſe of a Statue, 
Silver of 4 Cup, and fo alſs the higher Genera, in 
which theſe are included [as Metal, the Genus in- 
cluding Braſs and Silver; Body, the Genus including 
Metal, c. &c.] In another Way, the Form and Ex- 
emplar of any thing is its Cauſe ; that is to ſay, in other. 
Mords, the Definition, the Detail or Narrative of its 
E/Jence that which, characterizing it to be ſuch a par. 
ticular thing, diſtinguiſhes it from all things elſe] and of 
this Definition the ſeveral higher Genera. Thus the Cauſe 
of the Diapaſon or Octave is the Proportion of two 10 
one ; and more generally than that, is Number ; and is 
moreover the ſeveral Parts, out of which this Definition 
t5 formed. Add to this Cauſe, that other, from whence 
the original Principle of Change, or of Ceaſing to 
change; as for inſtance, the Perſon woo deliberates is 
the Cauſe of that, which reſults from ſuch Delibera- 
tion; the Father is the Cauſe of the Sen; and in gene- 
ral, the Efficient, of the Thing effected; the Power 
changing, of the thing —_— Beſides theſe Canſer, 


her „ 
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there is that alſo, which is conſidered as the End ; that 


is to ſay, the Cauſe, for the ſake of which the thing i 
done, Thus the Cauſe of Exerciſing is Health, For 


if it be aſted, Why does he uſe Exerciſe? We ſay, 


To preſerve his Health ; and having ſaid thus much, 
we think we have given the proper Cauſe. Atiſtot, 
Natur. Auſcult. I. 2. c. 3. 


ApDIT ION to NOT E III. 


TRE Peripatetic Definition of Nature, given p. 
257, tho' in ſome degree illuſtrated p. 266, yet be- 
ing ſtill from its Brevity perhaps obſcure, the follow. 
ing Explication of it is ſubjoined. 


In the firſt place, by NATURE the Peripatetics 
meant that Vital Principle in Plants, Brutes, and 
Men, by which they are ſaid to live, and to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from Things inanimate. Nature therefore 
being another Name for Life or a vital Principle, 
the fir/# Act of this Principle, throughout all Sub- 
jects, is univerſally found to be of the following 
kind; namely, to advance the Subject, which it en- 


livens, from a Seed or Embryo to ſomething better and 


more perfect. This Progreſſion, as well in Plants as 
in Animals, is called Growth. And thus is it that 
NATURE is 4 Principle of Motion. But then 
this Progreſſion or Growth is not infinite. When 
the Subject is mature, that is, hath obtained its Com- 
pletion and perfect Form, then the Progreſſion ceaſes: 
Here therefore the Buſineſs of the vital Principle 
becomes different, It is from henceforward no 


longer employed to acquire a Form, but to preſer ve 
io its Subject a Form already acquired. And thus is 
iz that NATURE is a Principle of Reft, Stability, © 

Ceaſing 


partici 


EN 
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Caaſing to move. And ſuch indeed ſhe continues to 


be, maintaining, as long as poſſible, the Form com- 
mitted to her Care, till Time and external Cauſes in the 


| firſt Place impair it, and induce at length its Diſſolution, 


which | is Death. 


AND thus it has been ſhewn how NATURE may 
be called a PRINCIPLE BoTH oF MoTiloN AND 
CEASING TO MOVE. 


As to the reſt of the Definition, namely, that 
NATURE is a Principle, which inheres in its Sub- 


jet immediately, eſſentially, and not by way of Acci- 


dent; no more is meant by this, than that the Na- 


TURE or Life in every Being, which hath ſuch 
Principle, is really and truly a PART oF THAT 


BEING, and not detached and ſeparate from it, like 


the Pilot from the Ship, the Muſician from the In- 
ſtrument. For to theſe Subjects tho? thoſe Artiſts are 
Principles of Motion and Reft, yet do they in no ſenſe 
participate with them in vital Sympathy and Union. 


END of the NOTES TREATISE the Firſt. 
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NOTES 


TREATISE the Third; 


CONCERNING 


HAPPINESS. 


OTE I. p. 107. NATURE SEEMs ro 
TREAT Man, c.] Ut Phidtas poteſt & 
primo inſtituere ſignum, idgue perficere 3 
poteſt ab alio inchoatum accipere & atbſolvere : huic eff 
ſapientia ſimilis. Non enim ipſa genuit hominem, ſed 
accepit a natura inchoaatum banc ergo intuens, debet 
inſtitutum illud, quaſi fignum ab ſolvere. Cic. de Fin. 
IV. 13. p. 304. Edit. Daviſ. 


No TE II. p. 113. PRAcTICE roo OFTEN 
cREE Ps, Cc. ] See p. 136. and Note X. 


Nor E III. p. 114. ThE Soy ER EICON Goop 
Is THAT, THE Poss Ess ION OF WHICH RENDERS 


Us HAPPY, ] Know yas ayabny, d tdxinovec, 
fd”. By the Poſſeſſim of Things Goo, are 
: the 


4 
7 
: 
: 
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the Happy made Har PY. Platon. Conviv. p. 204. 


tom. 2. Edit. Serrani. Phileb. Plat. p. 60. B. See Ar. 
rian Epic, l. 3. c. 22. p. 455. x 


* 


TRE Reader will be pleaſed to obſerve, that, in 
all Quotations from the Diſſertations of Epictetus col- 
lected by Arrian, the Author refers to the late Edi- 
tion in two Volumes Quarto, publiſhed by his learned 
and ingenious Friend, Mr, Ur rox. 


Nor E IV. p. II5. CERTAIN ORIGINAL 
CHARACTERISTICS AND PRE-CONCEP.- 
TIONS, Sc.] The Pre-conceptions here ſpoken 
of, are called by the Latins Prænotiones, or Antici- 
pationes ; by the Greeks, wgoAnwec, or Exo, with 
the occaſional Epithets of either #oivai, Di, or 


Qvoixa), 


*T is evident that all Men, without the leaſt Help 
of Art, exert a kind of Natural Logic; can in ſome 
degree refute, and prove, and render 4 Reaſon, 


Now this cannot be (as the meaneſt Proficient 
in Logic well knows) without general Ideas, and 


: general Propoſitions, becauſe a Syllogiſm of Particu- 


lars is an Impoſſibility. There muſt be therefore 
ſome natural Faculty to provide us theſe Generals. 


| This Faculty cannot be any of the Senſes, for they 


all reſpect Particulars only. Nor can it be the rea- 
ſening or ſyllogizing Faculty, for this does not form ſuch 
Generals, but 2/ them when formed. There only 


therefore remains the Faculty called Nzc, that is to 
_ fay, the Inductive Faculty; the Faculty, which, by 


Induction of ſimilar Individuals, forms out of the 
particular 


or at 


mon to 


as alk 
previoi 
Defini 
ab 

treben 
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particular and the many what is general and one. This 
Species of Apprebenſion is evidently our firſ# and 
earlieſt Knowledge, becauſe all Knowledge by Reaſon- 


ing dates its Origin from it, and becauſe, except theſe 
two, no other Knowledge is poſſible. 


As therefore every Ear, not abſolutely depraved, 
is able to make ſome general Diſtinctions of Sound; 
and in like manner every Eye, with reſpect to Objects 
of Viſion; and as this general Uſe of theſe Faculties, 
by being diffuſed through all Individuals, may be 
called common Hearing, and common Viſion, as op- 
poſed* to thoſe more accurate Energies, peculiar only 
to Artiſts : So fares it with reſpect to the Intellect. 
There are Truths, or Univerſals of ſo obvious a 


kind, that every Mind, or [ntelle&, not abſolutely de- 


praved, without the leaſt Help of Art, can hardly 
fail to recognize them. The Recognition of theſe, 
or at leaſt the Ability to recognize them, is called 
Kowog Nag, COMMON SENSE, as being @ Senſe com- 
mon to all, except Lunatics and Ideots. 


FARTHER, as this Power is called Kowog Ns, 
ſo the ſeveral Propoſitions, Which are its proper Ob- 
jets, are called 7:0\1;4c, or Pre-conceptions, as be- 
ing previous to all other Conceptions. It is eaſy 
to gather from what has been ſaid, that theſe g- 
Ae: muſt be general, as being formed by Induction; 
as alſo natural, by being commen to all Men, and 
previous to all Inſtruction. Hence therefore their 
Definition. E d' 7 gehe, . vo Quoruy tw 


xa DHE A PRE-CONCEPTION 7s the natural Ap- 


trebenſion of what is general, or univerſal.” Diog. 


3 
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Laert. J. 7. ſ. 54. See alſo Arrian. Epi. I. 1. c. 22. 
I. 3. c. 6. Cic. de Natura Deor, 1. 1. c. 16, 17. 
Plut. de Placit. Philoſaph. g10, c. Site de. Anim, 
III. 11. 


Nor E V. p. II5ß.— Ax D THAT THE Dip- 
FERENCE LAY ONLY IN THE APPLYING THEM 
To PARTICULARS.] This was called EPaguon 
TwWwv wo r ic EMI Heu 8 @uoras 
W 60Aneis O ν E rig EMI A Sc. Arr, 
Epict. I. 1. c. 22. p. 114, 116. Edit. pt. See an 
eminent Inſtance, illuſtrating the Truth of this Rea- 
ſoning, in the ſame Author, J. 4. c. 1. p. 545. 
Exo ve Y, Gori, & c. Poet, de Conf. L. 3. Proſa. 
2. p. 106. 


Nor E VI. p. 120. Way ARE THERE, WHo 
SEEK RECEssEs, &c.] Multi autem & ſunt$ & 


ſuerunt, qui eam, quam dico, tranquillitatem expetentes, 


a negotiis publicis ſe removerint, ad otiumque per fu- 
gerint. His idem propoſitum fuit, quod regibus ; ut 
ne gud re egerent, ne cui parerent, libertate uterentur : 
cujus proprium eft fic vivere, ut velis. Quare cum 
hoc commune fit potentie cupidorum cum its, quos dixi, 
otioſis : alteri ſe adipiſci id poſſe arbitrantur, ſi opes 
mag nas habeant ; alteri fj contenti ſint & ſuo, & parvo. 
Cic. de OFFI1Cc. . 1. c. 20, 21. 


Nor E VII. p. 121. — TRE SovEREIGN Goon, 
THEY HAVE TAUGHT US, OUGHT TO BE, &c.] 


The oRISIN AL PRE-CONCEPTIONS of the SovE- 


REIGN Goop here recited, may be juſtified by the 
following Authorities, from among many which are 
emitted. 


ACREI- 


N 


AGREE 


1, 11, 


BONUM 
p. 27. I 


Con1 
that Tru 
pineſs [1 
or K.no) 
which « 
ZHN, 
Epi. I, 
bo. 
» Tov X 
Tpog ot 
2 tue 60 
common 
the Liv: 
than this, 
LIFE 01 


Þ 157. 4 


Acco 
Antoni nu. 
deemed 
Wis in 
ax, 
j 7 · {. 5. 


Dura 
LI & 


iſe nemo 
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AGREBABLE To NATURE, Negue ulla alia in 


re, niſi in NATURA, querendum eſſe illud SUMMUM. 
neva quo omnia referrentur. Cic. . 1. 1. G5 


. 27. Edit. Daviſ. 


ConDUCIVE ro WELI- BEING. Epidtetus calls 
that Truth or Knowledge, which reſpetts our real Hap- 
pine i [rw & AEL Tv Tegi Ty evdaiporiag] the Truth 
or Knowledge, which regards not mere Living, but 


which eonduces to LivinG WELL [2 T1v wee 72 , 


ZHN, & Tw wos 70 ET ZHN.] Arrian. 
Fa, I, I. c. 4. p. 28. Edit, Upt. "Ag: X08V% 1 Wepb 


0g zoicus- TO Z HN KATA STEIN, 


y re xa Pvow Bier, BYAAIMONIAN Achuoi- 
reo & Tiras, TO ET Z HN, », to & , 55 
Ty tCulay, ETA AIMONIAN Oaow e-]? Our 


ammon Pre-conceptions concerning HAPPINESS call it 


the LivING ACCORDING TO NATURE ; farther 
than this, they ſay it is Living or Exiſting well, THE 
LIFE OF WELL-BEING. Alen. Aphrod. wg} x. 

Þ 157. Edit. Ald. 


ACCOMMODATE TO ALL PLACES and TIMES 
Antoninus, ſpeaking of that Happineſs, which he 
deemed our Sovereign Good, calls it ſomething which 
was in our Power ANT AX OT », AIHNE- 


Ka, EVERY WHERE 9 T UAL LI. 


17. . 54. 


DukABLE—-and IN DEPRIVABLE.— -N s 1 A- 


li & Fixo & PERMANENTE BONO, BEAT Us 
ſe nemo eth. 1 1. 5. e. Th p. 372. Edit. 
U a 


avi. 
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Daviſ. So immediately after, in the ſame page 


An dubium eſt, quin nibil fit habendum in ea genere, 
uo vita beata completur, ſi id poſſit amitti? nihil 
enim interareſcere, mihil exflingui, &c. Kai ri; 


&vuln 1 L, 10 6 TuX@v tpTodice . di, A NM 
Kaiowe 1 Kzioags OD, GANG gag, d vun, a 
gfloc, d Tewudun;, N ET PO TA d, gry; 
XA w TO AIHNEK EZ », A NEMIOAI- 
ETON, And what fort of Happineſs is this, which 
any thing intervening may embarraſs ; I ſay not Cæſir, 
or Cæſar's Friend, but a Crow, a Piper, a Fxver, a 
thouſand things beſide? HAPPIN ESS ſurely implic 
nothing ſo much, as PERPETUITY and BEING su- 
PERIOR TO HINDRANCE or [MPEDIMENT. A. 
rian. Epicꝭ. I. 4. c. 4. p. 585. Edit. Upt. See all 


I. 2. c. 18. p. 227. 


Sklr-DERIVED.-Aigue hoc dabitis, ut opinor þ 
modo fit aliguid efſe beatum, id oportere TOTUM 
PONE IN POTESTATE SAPIENTIS: nam, ft amitti 
vita beata potęſt, beata eſſe non potęſt. Cie. de Fin. |. 2, 
. p. 163. — T0is d nal anndeau nano; tg 
p47 TEp1TITTy 0 avlgunGy, in avly [0 Jeos] 0 Tan 
Halo, That Man might not fall into real Evils, th 
Gods have put the whole 1N HIS own Power. M. 
Ant. I. 2.1. 11, Ti yag ig, 0 Cnlei was avigun@; 
Bog, tvixuornoc:, IIANTA NE OEAEI 
IIOIEIN, pn vod Da, pond” Gu fg e N. Fi 
what is it, that every Man ſeeks? To be ſecurth 
fixed, to be happy, To DO ALL THINGS ACCORD- 
ING TO HIs own WILL, not to be hindered, nt 


to be compelled. Arr. Epict. I. 4. c. 1. p. 539, 840. 
Ariſtotle joins ſelf-derivad and pany in his des 


1 


alludii 


No 
TO H. 
Arriar 
addreſſ 
Study, 
% Tis 
Ld 6 
logue | 


Nor 
STANC 
ture mn 
actio re 
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„43. 
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Nor! 
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3 Eth. Nic. I. 1. e. 5. 


No TE VIII. p. 125. THE Porrticatany 
LUCRATIVE, THECONTEMPLATIVE AND 
PLEASURABLE.) This fourfold Diſtinction of 
Lives is mentioned in Ariffetle's Ethics, I. 1. c. 5. 


Norz IX. p. 131. — PLEASURE 
Won Lovg ATTENDsS, Cc. 
alluding to Homer, Iliad. E. V. 214. 


NoTE X. p. 136. SuPPosE AN EVENT WERE 
ro HAPPEN----NOT AN INUNDATION, c.] See 
„ WH 4rrian. Epidt. 1. 4. c. 4. which Chapter is peculiarly 
lo I adareſſed to the Seckers of Leiſure, Retirement, and 
bruch. Part of it has been already quoted, p. 290. 


% Tis durn 1 zveoiz, Ac. See alſo the ſame Author; 


MJ 4. c. I. pi 567. Id axes, &c. and of the Dias 


UM BY logue here commented, p. 113. 
mitt CE cos L 
. 2. Norz XI. p. 137. —Is Acting a Cixcum- 


; te Wl BT ANCE &fc.] Etenim cognitio contemplatioque na- 
war tire manca quodammodo atque inchoata ſit, fi nulla 
atio rerum conſequatur. Ka autem actio in hominum 
* ommodis tuendis maxime cernitur. Cic. de Offic. J. 1. 


1 The whole Chapter, as well as the Subſequent, 
Es vell worthy of Peruſal. 


Fr NorTe XII. p. 140.—-Ix a Pitce or METAL E 


cure) TENDERED Us, &c.] See Arr. Epi. l. 1. c. 10. 
-0RD"Mp. 110. 'Ogzre  ET1 Ts vouiopual®>, &c. 


Nork XIII. p. 144.---ARE ALIENATED FROM 
IT, OR ARE INDIFFERENT TO IT?] Placet his, in- 
qut, quorum ratio mihi probatur, fimul atque natum ſit 


U 2 animal 


of Good. 'Tayabos o oe Th 70 dooaPaigelev & ear | 
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animal ( hinc enim eſt ordiendum ) ipſum ſibi conciliari, & al 
commendari ad ſe conſer vandum, & ſuum flatum, & aq ai 
ea, gue conſervantia ſunt ejus flats, diligenda ; alienari » 7 
autem ab interitu, iiſque rebus, que interitum videantur MA 


afferre. Cic. de Fin. I. 3. c. 5. p. 211. Edit. Day, 
See alſo J. 5. c. 9. De Offic. I. 1. c. 4. *Orxaiturla 
we95.&18; wiv e pre, Pint. Mor. p. 1038. b. 


NorE XIV. p. 155. Lab IT NOT BE FORGOT 
THEN, SAID HE, IN FAVOUR OF SOCIETY, Ce. 
The whole Argument to prove Society natural to 
Man, from þ. 147 to the page here cited, is taken 
from the ſecond Book of Plato's Republic. See 
Plat. tom. 2. p. 369, &c. Edit. Serrani. See alſo the 
ſame argument hinted at in the Protagoras of Plats, 
p. 322. C. Edit. Serr. Tom. 1. 


NorER XV. p. 156.— ARE Nor THE Po ws 
AND CAPACITIES OF SPEECH, Sc.] The Argu- 
ment in favour of Society, from our being poſſeſſed | | 
of 0 ο , or the ſpeaking Faculty, ſeems to have WM I 
been much inſiſted on by the * Authors of Anti- iar 
quity. | | 3 

Aid ri 0 ToArrixou s Aube Cao, Weng nut- 700 a 
AirTys ak π’ “πͥ¹ able, S fab, Lo" ro 
Oos yue, ws Pans perm n Otors wort* A 0 OULU TOA, 
oo 1 * 10 Cor, H 25 Ev Own Ty Ideas al 


are 
di Y Mι e 881 e do nal Toi d 5 2 
re the 
OTagXe Co aN vag TSTy N Naar doſſu & ahu- that wwe 


ber, Gs d duda 73 Aung » 19S”, 3 Tavra 
Eonar ani, O d Adyes Emi To Onan i 
T0 rige, x T0 Baabegbs - 6s xi To di 


xc 70 60109, Taro yap og 14 G Con 704 
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ae ois Ido, 70 Lin arab K* rant, *I dhe * 
dbb S n tyew* 1 d rr Nobbi Wore Crricey 
x) w The Reaſon why Man is a Soctau Ant» 
MAL, more thanany Bee, or any herding Species whatever, 
is evident from hence, Nature, we ſay, makes nothing 
in vain; and Man, of all Animals, is only poſſeſſed of 
SPEECH. Bare Sound indeed may be the Sign of what 
is pleaſurable or painful ; and for that reaſon is it com- 
mon even to other Animals alſo. For ſo far we perceive 
even their Nature can go, that they have a Senſe of 
thoſe Feelings, and ſignify them to each other. But 
Speech is made to indicate what is expedient, and what 


hurtful, and in conſequence of this, what is juſt and 


unjuſt, It is therefore given to. Men, becauſe this, with 


reſpect to other Animals, is to Men alone peculiar, that 


of Good and Evil, Fuft and Unjuſt, they only poſſeſs a 
Senſe or Feeling. Now *tis the Participation or Com- 
munity of theſe, which makes and conſtitutes both a 


FAMILY, and a PoLITY. Ariflat. Polit. I. 1. c. 2. 


"Ertoves V3.6 Ii tv r WYX1 Tov I h [12 
b] os dt Prvai Tw vonpuarur tow EE 
xz4* * diz TzTo dh, 51 oro rg Puree, vs 
70 d aturwu onpaivew NHαν GAMING Tig dux ra 


iure -I N ue cout dq au, v | 


MpTAITE EI G04 * XOWWNIXOV vag Cov 0 "Avlpur6y, 
Ideas are Images of Things in the Soul; and Sounds 
are declarative of theſe Ideas. And for this reaſon 
were theſe SOUNDS imparted to us by Nature, not only 
that we might indicate to each other theſe Ideas, but 
thar we might be enabled to COMMUNICATE and 
LIVE IN ASSOCIATIONS. Por MAN ts by Nature a 


doc Al ANIMAL, Ammon. in l. de Interpr. b. 16. 6. 
== Tube 
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opportunitates babilitateſque religui corporis, modera- 
tionem vocis, ORATIONIS vim, ques conciliatrix «ft 


| 35. Edit. epi 
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Thus ON FA Pi of Ae N ipi 
humanz maxume ſocietatiſ. De Legg, I. 1. c. 9. p. 


AGAIN in his Offices—Sed gu natura princidia 


int communitatis & facietatis humane, repetendun 
' altius videtur. Eft enim primum, quod cernitur in 


univerſi generis humani ſecietate. Ejus enim vinculun 
eff Ratio, & ORaTIo; que docendo, diſcends, com- 
municando, di iſceptando, dyudicando, conciliat inter ſ. 
homines, conjungitque naturali guadam ſecietate, De 
Offic. J. 1. c. 16. | 


| Tavs too in his Treatiſe De Nat. Deer. Fan 


vero domina rerum (ut vos foletis dicere) ELOQUENDI 


vis quam eft preclara, guamque divina? Due primun 
efficit ut ea, que ignoramus, diſcere, & ea, que ſeimus, 
alios docere poſſimus. Deinde hac cohortamur, hac per- 
ſuademus, hac conſolamur Mictos, hac deducimus per- 


Territas a timore, hac geſtientes comprimimus, hac cupi- 


ditates iracundiaſque reflinguimus : hæc nos juris, le- 


gum, urbium ſocietate devinxit: hæc à vitd immani 


& ferd ſegregavit. De Nat. Deor. I. 2. c. 59. p. 
243. Edit. Daviſ. Cee alſo Quint. Inſt. I. 2. c. 16, 
and Alex. Aphrad. aps ux. P. 155. b. Edit. Ald, 
Sancti Min. I. 1. c. 2. * I 5. Plat. in Soph id, p. 260, 


, A. Edit, der. | 


Nor XVI. p. 166. Tis FROM AMONG THE 
FEW, Sc.] In omni enim arte, vel fludio, vel quavi 
ſeientia, vel in 2 virtute, optumum quodque rariſf- 

mult 
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mum eft, Cic. de Fin. 1. 2. c. 25. p. 158. Edit. Dav. | | 


110 Thus too Ariftetle joins the rare and the excellent, — 
7a. 76 k, 5 nd, , g ET&iveT0, x x%00, Eth. Nic. 1. 
ef 2, c. 9. rd yap oTavior, w E. hudn¹α⁰, Tin, Plat. in 


p. Euthyd. p. 304. b. Edit. Serr. 


NoTs XVII. p. 167.—WoRKinNG EVER UNI- 
FORMLY ACCORDING TO THIs IDEA or PER» 


% FECTION, &c.] | 

. Thus Boethius, addreſſing the Deity, 

um | . 

am- O gui perpetua mundum ratione gubernas, 

ſe Terrarum celique Sator, qui tempus ab ævo 

De Ire jubes, flabiliſque manens das cuntia moveri; 


Duem non externe pepulerunt fingere cauſe 
Materiæ fluitantis opus; verum INSITA SUMMI 


2 Fox MA BON1, Iivore carens : Tu cunfia SUPERNO 

* Ducis ab EXEMPLo, pulchrum pulcherrimus ipſe 

116 Mundum mente gerens, ſimiligue in imagine formans. 

ber- . Conſol. Philoſ. I, 3. Metr. 9. 

5 NorEk XVIII. p. 167.— FROM $0ME HIDDEN 

le- HIGHER MoTivE, c.] MyTde d wide rad ra 

an cc. v Tiara] wage Pow te, Ad Th DQ jar 

p. oxy Ovors & Pure, E N TX Odo · Th ds xh 


16, 9 Od oti 2; r @vouw, 'H R ya prey Ovors 
Ald, 250 f £1085 Sed rrai, N i io no ix Oiuſu. AR 
260, TiTo Ti pv T# avlpury Ovors T0 Tigns dre Ovoes 
ie, Ire var Qvow* ry f Ay Ode imei pundtv TH 
| wayr} waęd Plow (old Yap xaxov iv TH WoTl) cux 
281 wage Sd o, Az Oö na; e Ovow, 
"i Joannes Gram. in Ariftot. lib, 2. Natural. Auſcult. 
mn Nibil enim Feri ſine cauſd poteſt: nec quicquam fit, 
"xs | U4 | quod 
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quad fieri non poteſt: nec, fi id factum eft quad potuit 
feeri, portentum debet videri. Cic. de Divin. 1. 2, c. 
28. p. 189. Edit, Daviſ. 


Nor E XIX. p. 169. MAN 1s A SOCIAL 


: * ˖ N 8 * 
RATIONAL ANIMAL.] Lov AoYixov % WoALT ov, 


A nαñTT 2 cb, Aoyuxev 26 nwueeov, theſe are 
Deſcriptions of Humanity, which we meet in every 
Page of E picbetus and Antoninus. 


Ir ſeems deed to have been a received Opinion 
of old, that fo intimate was the Relation between 
theſe two Attributes, that wherever there was Ra. 


_ tionality, Sociality followed of courſe. Thus Anto- 


ninus—i#5; & T0 Aoymaov, tld; x) Toto, I. 10. 
ſ. 2. And again, more fully—x, rowy wav 10 
Tc voepas Od oc us ut ro , egg To ouyſeves o 
o, 1 - e do yas ir vfl rn Wag 7% 
GANZ, TOTSTW % wos 70 coαε⁰αο ai TW olxt io % 
ova | roth reo. I. 9. 1. 9. 


I Tis not perhaps beige to the preſent Subject to 


obſerve, that were the Eyes of any two Men what- 


ever to view the ſame Object, they would each, from 
their d i ferent Place, and their different Organization, 
behold it 4% /erentiy, and have a different Image. But 
were all the Minds in the Univerſe to recognize the 
ſame Truth, they would all recognize it as one, their 
Recognition would be uniform, and themſelves in a 
manner would be one alſo. The Reaſon is, Per- 
ception by the Senſes admits of more and leſs, better 
and worſe ; but Perception by the Intellect, like Truth, 
its Object, admits of no degrees, and is either no- 
thing at all, of elſe total, uni erm, complete, and o 

Hence 
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Hence therefore one Source of the Society, and as it 


were Communion of all Minds, conſidered as Minds, 
namely, the Unity of Truth, their common Object. 


AGAIN, every juſt and perfect Society ſtands on 
the Baſis of certain Laws. Bur Law is nothing 


more, than right and perfect REASON, ſeen in bidding 


and forbidding, according to the Nature and Eſſence 
of thoſe Beings, to which it is a Law. If therefore 
this UNIVERSE be one WHOLE, or general Society, 
there muſt be ſome COMMON, GENERAL Law for 


its Conduct and Welfare; and this Law muſt, of con- 


ſequence, be ſome right and perfect Reason, which 
paſſes thro* all things, and extends to every Part. 
Well therefore might Antoninus ſay in the Beginning 
of this Note, that every thing rational, was of courſe 
facial, ſince REAS0N and Law appear to be the 
ſame, and Law to be the Support and Baſis of all 


| SociETY. Thus too Cicero—ſequitur, ut eadem fit 


in his [ſc. Dis] que humano generi RAT10; eadem 
VERITAS utrobique ſit; eademque LE x, que eſt recti 
præceptio, prauique depulſio. De Nat. Deor. 1. 2. 
c. 31. p. 180. See allo the ſame Author, De Legg. 
I. 1. c. 8, 12, 15. p. 29, 41, 51. Edit. Daviſ. De 
Hin. 1. 2. c. 14. p- 123. See alſo Diog. Laert. I. 7. 
1, 88. A. Anton. I. 5. c. 16. 1. 6. c. 23. Ariſt. Polit. 
as quoted in Note XV. 


Nor E XX. p. p. 169. NoTHING CAN BE PUR- 
SUABLE, which is DESTRUCTIVE OF SOCIETY.] 
Si enim fic erimus affettt, ut propter ſuum qui/que emo- 
lumentum ſpoliet, aut violet alterum, diſrumpi neceſſe 
oft eam, que maxime eft ſecundum naturam, humani 
generis Societatem. Cic. de Offic. I. 3. c. 5. 


NorE 
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Norte XXI. p. 173.—Fox ConTRarIts app 
EVER RECOGNIZED THROUGH THE SAME Ha. th 


BIT, Cc. ] Aoxei dt n amorn, Y 1 kin thy fa 
evayliov, M aurh eva, ele ſeems to be one and th, IT; 
Ay 


ame Error, and one and the ſame Science, with reſpet 
to things contrary. Ariſt. de Anim. 1.3. c. 3. This 
by Themiſtius, in his Paraphraſe, is thus illuſtrated. 
T wv evavTiov pic = zig -nun, 0 ic dοον '. & 
ae T0 ayalioy ws wWhippev Y ͤͤ be, % T0 N' 
37. HA E TUVETI"ATHL® 29 0 Tepi YaTepov AF ra- 
Jae, iganalarai x wie Hd Of Things 
contrary there is one Science, and one Ignorance. Fur 
thus he, who knows Good to be ſomething beneficial, 
knows Evil at the ſame time to be ſomething pernicious , 
and he, who is deceived with reſpect to one of theſe, is 
deceived alſa with reſpect to the other. See the Is of 
Plato, p. 531. T. 1. Edit. Serr. ES 


NoTEe XXII. p. 174.—THross Four Grand 
ViRTUEs, &c.] Stoberus having told us, that of 
the Virtues ſome were primary, ſome ſubordinate, adds 
gras dt Tirlapas tha, Ppomow, cpo], n 
Speiar, dnxaoum * was TiIv wiv Opornrw, wept me 
xobqxorla vibe Thy dt owPpoovuny rep! Tas oguag 
Ts aug vn ot avdpeiav, weg! Tas uropuordg * Th 
de du ,˖ẽjẽulu¹⁰, Weps rg & ⁰ sig. The primary Vir- 
tues are four; PRUDENCE, TEMPERANCE, FoRTI- 

rupz, and JUSTICE; Prudence is employed in moral 
Offices ; Temperance, in Mens natural Appetites and 
Purſuits ; Fortitude, in Endurings; and Fuflice, in 
Diſtributions, Ecl. Ethic. p. 167. 
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THAT the Life according to VI R ru, was deemed 
the Life according to NATURE, appears from what is 
ſaid by the ſame Author, in the Page following— 
TIzowy d TETw Tay agelwy To rix$- cba, T6 G- 
aus Ty Ou Cm? exam d TYrw Oi d ie 
waptxeolas roſ cao la Tov GOptorrov, The End of all 
theſe Virtues is, to live agreeably to Nature; and each 
of them, by thoſe Means, which are peculiar to ele i is 
found to put a Man in poſſeſſion of this End. 


So likewiſe Cicero———Etenin quod Summum bonum 
a Stoicis dicitur, convenienter naturæ vivere, Id habet 


hanc, ut opinor, 3 cum virtute congruere 
De Offi. I. 3. c. 3. 


Nor E XXIII. p. 174. THaT Lies, WHERE 
THE VALUE OF ALL THINGs IS JUSTLY MEA= 


SURED, c.] See pages 143, 146, 168, 203, 
mw | 


Norte XXIV, p. 175,---THAT, WHICH BEING 
DONE, ADMITS OF A RATIONAL JUSTIFICA=- 
TION.) In the Original it is— wgaxft Hayes 
ioxes d Diog. Laert. I. 7. ſ. 107. one 
weax hiv taoyer ix THv amooyiev, Sext. Emp. Adv. 
Mathem, I. 7. Thus rendered by Cicero---Officium id 
eff dicunt, quod cur factum fit, ratio probabilis reddi 
poſſit. De Offic. I. 1. c. 3. The Reaſon of its 


reel Name, xa xv, is given by Mt mas Ka- 


4 2 
Poxovld ici rd yicuan v Ta i ola g i E- 


W Offices are thoſe things which are done 


agreeably 
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agreeably to what is fitting, and any Simplic, in 
Ench. c. 37. | 


Norz XXV. p- 176, ——AND wHEN OUR SE- 


VERAL ENERGIES, EXERTED ACCORDING To 


THE VIRTUES ABOVE, HAVE PUT US IN pos- 


SESSION OF, c.] This was the Idea of HAPPIN Ess, 
adopted by the old Academy, or Platonics. Secun- 


dum naturam vivere, fic affeftum, ut optims affict 
poſit, ad naturamgue accommodatiſſimzs., Cic. de Fin. 


I. 5. c. 9. p. 370. The Peripatetics, who were 
originally of the ſame School, held the ſame. E. 
8 ro, To dh & Nh ,, wvipyeis Yiyuelay 
, GI v dir nο 5 re -V Ni TEAK, 
F this be admitted, it follows that Hu MAN Goop or 


HaPPINEss is, the energizing of” the Saul according to. 


the beſt and m:ft conſummate Virtue, in a perfect and 
complete Life, Ethic. Nic. I. 1. c. 7. A perfect and 
complete Life, they explained to be ſuch a Life as 
was no way deficient either as to its Duration, its bodily 
Health, and its being attended with a proper Competence 
of external Goods, and Proſperity. By the be/t and 
moſt conſummate Virtue, they not only meant that 
Virtue, which was in its &ind moſt perfect, but which 
was the Virtue alſo of that Part, which is in each 
of us mof? excellent. For there are Virtues of the 
Body, ſuch as Strength and Agility ; and there are 
Virtues of the Senſes, ſuch as accurate Seeing, accu- 
rate Taſting ; and the ſame of every F n from 
the loweſt to that which is ſupreme. 


THe . Good or Happineſs here ſpoken of, 
is again repeated, in other Words, p. 179. where it 


1s \ 
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is called, the ATTAINING the primary and juſt Re- 


quiſites of our Nature, by a Condud? ſuitable to Virtue 
and moral Office. 


Tus PRIMARY AND jusr REqQu1IsSITEs here 
mentioned, are all Things requiſite to the Uſe and 


| Enjoyment of our PRIMARY and NATURAL 


PERFECTIONS. Theſe Primary and Natural 
Perfeftions mean the NATURAL ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS of both our MIND and BODY. They 
were called by the Latins, Prima Nature, Prima 
ſecundum Naturam; by the Greeks, rd wdr ala 
Oyow, r wdr T1 Puorws, In them were in- 
cluded Health, Strength, Agility, Beauty, perfect Sen- 


ſations, Memory, Docility, Invention, &c. See Stob. 
Ecl. Eth. p. 163. Cic, de Fin. l. 5. c. 7. p. 364. A. 


Gell. I. 12. c. 5. 


A like Sentiment of Happineſs, to this here ſpoken 
of, is that mentioned by Cicero——F/irtute adbibitd, 


| frui PRIMIS à naturd datis, De Fin. I. 2. c. 11. 
p. 113. Tis there called the Opinion of the old 


Academics, and Peripatetics. It is again repeated by 


the ſame Author. Honeſte vivere, fruentem rebus 


it, quas PRIM As homini natura conciliet. Acad. I. 2. 
c. 42. p. 240. | 


IT is to be obſerved that Cicero, ſpeaking of this 
Hypotheſis, ſays that it propoſed an Idea of Happi- 
neſs, which was not properly in our own Power, Hic 
non eſt poſitum in noftra attione + completur enim & 
ex eo genere vitæ, quod virtute finitur, & ex iis rebus 
gue ſecundum naturam ſunt, neque ſunt in naſtra Po- 


teftate. De Fin, l. 4. c. 6. p. 287. 
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Hence therefore the Dericrency of this Dec. 
rrine. However juſtifiable, however laudable its End, 
it could not inſure a due Succeſs to its E adams. 
And hence too the Foree of what is objected to it in 
the Dialogue, from p. 177, to the End of the firſt 


Part. 


NorE XXVI. p. 195.— To PLAck THE Sovz. 
REIGN GOOD IN RECTITUDE oF ConDucr, Sc.] 
As the Conduct here mentioned implies a Conduct 
under the Direction of a befitting Rule or Law, 
and that, as oppoſed to wrong Conduct, which has 


either no Rule at all, or at leaſt one erroneous ; it 


may not be an improper Place to enquire, what was 
the antient Opinion concerning Law UniveRsaAL, 
that great and general Law, which ſtood oppoſed to 
the municipal Laws of particular Cities, and Com- 


munities. 


Es 1 quidem vera L Ex, refta ratio, natura con- 
gruens, diffuſa in omnes, conſtans, ſempiterna, que vocet 


ad officium jubendo, vetando a fraude deterreat nec 


erit alia lex Rome, alia Athents, alia nunc, alia poft- 
hac; ſed & omnes gentes, & omni tempore una lex, & 
ſempiterna, & immurtalis continebit ; unuſque erit com- 
munis quaſi magiſter, & imperator omnium Deus, Ill. 
hujus legis inventor, diſceptator, lator. Cui qui non 
parebit, ipſe ſe fugiet, ac naturam hominis aſpernabitur , 
hoc ipſo luet maximas pœnas, etiamſt cetera ſupplicia, 
gue putantur effugerit, Fragm, Cic. de Rep. I. 3. 


LEX 
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LE X e#ft ratio ſumma, inſita in natura, que jubet 


ea que facienda ſunt, probibetque contraria. What 
follows is worth remarking. Eadem ratio, cum eſt 
in hominis mente confirmata & confecta, lex t. Cie. 


de Legg. I. 1. C. 6. P · 22. 


Ac Alx. LRx vera---ratio eff- recta ſummi Jovis. 
To which he ſubjoins, as above, Ergo ut illa divine 


mens ſumma lex et; ita cum in homine eſt, per fecta eſi 
in nente ſapientiss De Legg. I. 2. c. 4, 5. p. 88. 


*Trs in this Senſe the Apoſtle tells us of the Gen- 


tiles, or Mankind in general, that they e the Work 
of the Law written in their Hearts, their Conſcience 
alſo bearing witneſs, and their Thoughts the mean while 
accuſing, or elſe excuſing one another. Rom. i. x1. 


As Cicero, in his Book of Laws above cited, follows 
the §toic Diſcipline, ſo is it agreeable to their Rea- 
ſoning, that he makes the original natural Law, of 
which we here treat, to be the SovEREIGN REa- 
oN OF THE DEITY himſelf. Thus Chryſippus—« 
Idem ¶ ſcil. Chryſippus] legis perpetuæ & æternæ vim, 
que quaſi dux vitæ & magiſtra officiorum fit, Jovem 
dicit ef. Nat. Deor. I. 1. c. IS. P. 41. 


So by the ſame Philoſophers in Laertius, we are 


ordered 20 live according to Nature, 29 ivepyzvlas wv 


amayopiver twbev 0 10e 0 Xoweg, 0oTEp fi 6 oebos 

Xoy@> Jia waylu , o avlog av To Ali, x- 
7 - — — 

bnyehbi TWrw ve Tw dv (for 3Awv) dioH,Hι,? d 


hunt nothing, forbidden by the UNIVERSAL Law, 
that 
2 
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| that is to ſay, by that right Reaſon, which paſſeth thro 


all Things, and which is the SAME with JovE him. 
ſelf, the Governor and Conductor of this univerſal Ad- 
miniſtration. Laert. I. 7. ſ. 88. Edit. Aldobrand. 


AGREEABLY to this Reaſoning, Plutarch corrects 


thoſe, who made Alen, a Goddeſs, and the 722 


of Jove; for, ſays he, d Zeus dun EM ptv Thv Alem 
pes ge, &AA' avlog Al x; Ofuis ke, 25 v o 
peo EU © » v,, Jove has not Alen or 
RicnT for his Aſſeſſor, but is himſelf RicuT, and 
JusSTICE, and of all Laws the moſt ANTIENT and 
PERFECT, Moral. p. 781. B. 


Tus Antoninus. —7Hο. d Nj Cur, 76 
treo)ai To Ths w 2 Worileing The wpeoGulatns 
Aoyw xat Sec The End of Rational Animals is to 
follow the REASON and sacRED Law of that City 
and moſt antient Polity, {in which all rational Beings 
are included.] 1. 2. ſ. 16. | 


Tu moſt ſimple Account of this Law, which the 
Stoics gave, ſeems to be that recorded by Stobæus; 
according to which they called it Aoyov, dhe. Gila, 
W 05a] mov privy Twy Womltwv, TAY ope]inov dt TW 8 
Toinliwv, RIGHT REASON, ordaining what is to be 
done, and forbidding what is not to be done. Ecl. 
Ethic. 178. See alſo the Notes of Turnebus and 
Davis upon Cic. de Legg. I. I. c. 6. | 


HAavincs premiſed thus much concerning Law 
uni uerſal, it remains to ſay ſomething of that REc- 
TITUDE or Conpucr, which is in this Part of the 
| Dialogue 


N 
Dialog 
or C 
Lalo 
Kalop 
Fin. | 
Kalte 
mandec 
a Sin 
yogevp 
1037 
comm 


Hen 
have fa 
unrver / 
and 77 
more t 
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Dialogue propoſed as our Happineſs. REcTITUDE 
or CONDUCT is intended to expreſs the Term 
Kloghwois, which Cicero tranſlates recis Effetio. 
Kalophropee he tranſlates Rectum Factum. See De 
Fin, I. 3. c. 14. p. 242. Now the Definition of a 
Kaldphujac, was Nope wporayjua, a Thing com- 
nanded by Law; to which was oppoſed auaglnua, 


a Sin or Offence, which was defined Nous dν 
yopeupuce, @ Thing forbidden by Law, Plut, Mor, 


1037 C. What Law is here meant, which thus 
commands or forbids, has been ſhewn above. 


Hence therefore may be ſeen the Reaſon, why we 


have ſaid thus much on the Nature and Idea of Law | 


univerſal; ſo intimate being the Union between this 


and right Conduct, that we find the latter is nothing 


more than a perfect Obedience to the farmer. 


Hence too we ſee the Reaſon, why in one view 
it was deemed HAPPINESS, to be void of Error or 


Offence, avapdelnlo civai, as we find it in Arrian. 


Epi. I. 4. c. 8. p. 633. For to be thus inculpable 
was the neceſſary Reſult of Rectitude of Conduct, or 


rather in a manner the ſame thing with it. 


] cannot conclude this Nete, without remarking 
on an elegant Alluſton of Antoninus to the primary 
dgnification of the Word KalogJwo:s, that is to 


lay, xa Id dehos, right onwards, ſtraight and directly 
forwards. Seating of the Reaſoning Faculty, how, 


vithout looking farther, it reſts contented in its own 


Energies, he adds——KaJs uxlobwoeu; &% rod 
Tia; igefa, r op, Tic 008 Cnuaivere, 
— 4 which reaſon are all Actions, of this 

X Species, 
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Species, called RECTITUDEs, as denoting the Direct. 


neſs of their Progreſſion RIGHT e I. 5. J. 14. 
So again in the fame Senſe, su Tepaivew, to keep 


on, the firaight Road. |. 5. 1. 3. I. 10. ſ. 11, 


ONE would imagine that our Countryman Million 
had this Reaſoning in view, when in his 19th Son- 
net ſpeaking of his own Blindneſs, he ſays with 2 
becoming Magnanimity, 


— Yet I argue not 
Againſt Heav'n's Hand or Will; nor bate one jat 
Of Heart or Hape; but flill bear up, and ſteer 

- RIGHT ONWARDS,— ' 


The whole Sonnet is not unworthy of Peruſal, be- 
ing both ſublime and ſimple. 


NorER XXVII. p. 185,— THE MERE DOING 
WHATEVER IS CORRESPONDENT TO SUCH AN 
END, EVEN THO' WE NEVER ATTAIN IT——] 
Thus Epiftetus in Arrian, ſpeaking of Addrefs to 
Men in Power, and admitting ſuch Addreſs, when 
juſtified by certain Motives, adds, that ſuch Addreſs 
ought to be made, without Admiration, or Flattery, 
Upon this an Objector demands of him, wu; s 
1, & diowan; But how then am I to obtain that, 
which I want ?2——-The Philoſopher anſwers, 'Eyu 
Js ce , 6&1 ws TETEOMENOE eoniexs* 
2x1 d puivor, ive WAE To oxily wpero ; Did I ever 
ſay to thee, that thou ſhouldftl go and addreſs, as thi” 
thou wert to SUCCEED ; and not rather with this onh 
view, that thou mighteſt Do THAT, WHICH 15 BE- 


COMING THY CHARACTER ?-———And ſoon after, 
when 


1 
when 
the Oj 
zn av 
d 
thou no 
ſale of 
DONE 
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when an Objection is urged from Appearance, and 
the Opinion of Mankind, he anſwers,. d ood 
ori 1 Xandg 25 ayalls 3 wont 75 Wife tvexr, 
e 18 IBEINPAXOAT KAAN E; Knows! 
thou not, that a fair and god Man does as for the 
ſake of Appearance, but for the ſake only of having 
DONE WELL AND FAIRLY ? Arr. Epict. I. 3. c. 24. 

. 497, 498. This Do#rine indeed ſeems to have 

en the Baſis of the Steic Moral; ; the Principle, 
which included, according to theſe Philoſophers, as 
well Honour and Honeſty, as Good and \Happineſs. - 
Thus Cicero Facere omnia, ut adipiſcamur que ſecun- 
dum naturam ſint, etſi ea non adſequamur, id eſſe & 
bone ſtum, & ſolum per ſe expetendum & ſummum bonum 
Stoici dicunt. De Fin. I. 5. c. 7. p. 365, 6. To this 
is conſonant that Sentiment of theirs in Plutarch 
T H Oden auriy adidPopo tet ro d Th Ode 
Pponoyen, an again 10 82 ww %x1% @vuouw, 
TiO e -r xolx Ovow, aldPops ev, Plut. 
Mer. 1060. D. E. See below, Note XXX. Socrates 
was of the ſame Opinion, as appears from all parts of 
the Platonic and Aenophontean Dialogues. Take one 
Example out of many.— ro 9: 4yabov fule »y xanas 
erben d di wenrla. roy d Io aparlore, Nu re 


ä 2 fvdaiporc uit. Gorg. Plat. p. 507. Edit. Serr. 


No rTEXXVIII. p. 185.—-WnAT Ir WE MAKE 
OUR NATURAL STATE THE STANDARD ONLIXT 
TO DETERMINE oUR ConDucrT, Sc.] *Tis in 
this ſenſe we find it elegantly ſaid in Plutarch by the 
laſt mentioned Philoſophers-— iN Th; edi 
T7 vow, »; 10 x Coon---that our NATURAL 
STATE and what is conſonant to it, are the ELEMENTS 


% | X 2 1 
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aut V 


of Happineſs, ---and juſt before, the ſame natural State 
is called 72 xabnxolG* Gexn, % van vg & pers, the coſe 
SOURCE of moral Office; and the SUBJECT Mar- bens 4 
TER of Virtue, Plut. Mor. 1069. E. F. Atque ofita 
etiam illud perſpicuum eft, conſtit tui neceſſe efſe initium, . FR 
quod ſapientta, cum quid agere incipiat, ſeguatur; id- Ne 
que initium efſe nature accommodatum nam aliter HAs* 
petitio, &c. Cic. Acad, I. 2. c. 8. p. 85, 86. Initia ug a 
poni neceſſe efſe apta & accommodata nature, quorum ex T , 2 
ſelectione Virtus poſſit exiſtere. De Fin. I. 4. c. 17. e 
p- 316. Cum vero illa, quæ officia eſſe dixi, proficiſ= FerÞo, 
cantur ab initiis nature ; ea ad hac referri neceſſe eſt ; of G 
ut rede dici poſſit, omnia officia eo referri, ut adipiſea- EN nc | 
mur principia nature ; nec tamen ut hoc fit BONORUM the wa 
ULTIMUM-——De Fin. l. 3. c. 6. p. 217. the AM 
0 obtains 
Norte XXIX. p. 185,—WE $HOULD Nor Again- 
WANT A GooD TO CORRESPOND, &c.] Plutarch do 
quotes the following Sentiment of Cbrxſippus, who fo the | 
patronized this Idea . G00 — To wraps & yah | 
*, Xaxay Myov, Ov avlos unaya xai oupocn, 
 ovpPreralov. ever Pros Tw S, x4) pars rin 
Dru deal Weoknew, Plut. Mor. 1041. E. 
NoTE XXX. p. 187. YET WE LOOK NOT 
FOR HIS REPUTATION, Sc.] What Quintilian 
ſays of Rhetoric, may with great propriety be tranſ- 
ferred to Morality, No Mer orator, Arſque a nolis 
_ finita, non ſunt poſita in EVENTU. Tendit quidem 
ad viftoriam, qui dicit : ſed, cum bene dixit, etiamſi 
non vincat, id, quad arte continetur, effect, Nam & EPS 
gubernator vult ſalud nave in portum pervenire : 1 


acquain 
tamen tempeſtate fuerit abreptus, non ideo minus erit 5 quaint 


gubernator, dicetque notum illud; dum clavum rectum 


teneam. Et medicus ſanitatem 88 petit fs tamen 
I aut 


HA! Rb Et 
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aut valetudinis vi, aut antemperantid egri, aliove quo 
caſu ſumma non contingit; dum ipſe omnia ſecundum 
rationem feeerit, medicing fine non excidit. Tta oratori 
bene dixiſſe, Fins el. Nam ęſt ars ea in ACTU 
poſita, non in EVENTU. Inſt. Orat. I. 2. c. 17. 


Nor E XXXI. p. 287.— Hz For A SUBJECT 


HAS THE WHOLE OF HUMAN LiF, Ec.) Ouciæ 


75 ; ayaby, ge wol 1d x Wpoxiperice Wo. 
Ti 3v 7& exlcg ; TA Ty * weg! cg ava- 
cer Poly rute lan TE idis dyabi 3 1 Rt. The Eſſence 


of Goo, rs a peculiar Direction of Mind; and the 
Eſſence of EVI I, ts. a peculiar Direction alſo. Il bat 


then are ExTERNAL SD They ſerve as SuBI ECTS 


the Mind's Direction, from converſing with which it 
obtains its proper Good or Evil. Arr. Epict. I. 1. c. 29. 
Again —-— Al dA, adicÞopor v ypnorc Au d 
adYοοο “ The SUBJECTS are indifferent, but * 
fo the UsE he them. Arr. Epict. I. 2. c. 5. 


Thus Ho e 


— 


Non poſſidentem 1 
Recte beatum; rectius occupat 
Nomen beati, qui Deorum 
Muneribus SAPIENTER UTI, 
Duramque callet pauperiem pati, 
Pejuſq; leto flagitium timet : 
Non ille, c. ) = 
Od. I. iv. 9. 


Even the Comic Poet ſeems not to have . un- 
nn with this Doctrine: 


X 3 b Ch. 


I 
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Ch. Quid nirrat ? Cl. Quid ille? miſerum ſe eſſe. 
Ch. Miſerum ? quem minus cridere eft 2 

Quid rilliqui eft, quin hgbeat que quidem in himing 
dicuntir bona 2 

Parintis, patriam incõlumem, amicos, . cognatos, 
diuitias : 

Aigue hatc perinde unt ut illius animus, qui ea pile 

jt; . 

Lui uT1 ſeit, ei BONA; ; al, qui non ititur ret, 

mala, 


Heauton. Act. I. 8.2 V. 18. 


Vid. hs in Euthydemo, p. 281. Edit, Serr. t xe- 


Sai d', * @ KAstvia, xpdny, 


NoTE XXXII. p- 189.— THE END IN OTHER 
ARTS 1S EVER DISTANT, Sc.] Sed in ceteris 
artibus cum dicitur Artificiose, poſterum quodam modi 
& conſequens putandum et, quod illi i νLju ind 
appellant; quod autem in quo Sapienter dicitur, id ad- 
primo recti ſſime dicitur e quicquid enim a ſapiente pro- 
ficiſcitur, id continuo debet expletum eſſe omnibus ſuis 


partibus ; in eo enim poſitum eft id, quod dicimus eſſe 


expetendum, Nam ut peccatum eff patriam prodere, 
parentes violare, fana Gepeculart, que ſunt in effetiu : 
"fic timere, fic merere, ſic in libidine eſe, peccatum eſt, 
etiam ſine eſfectu. Verum ut hec, non in poſteris & in 


| conſequentibus, ſed in primis continuo peccata ſunt : ſic 


ea que proficiſcuntur a virtute, SUSCEPTIONE prima, 
gon PERFECTIONE, redta ſunt judicanda. Cic. de 
2 3. c. 9. p. 228. To idiv TiAvs vol xv. [#2 Ace 
yuh wx] os Gy To Ts Gi Wicas min" 44 


(0TTES 27k Hh N! coe KL TWY f 


&; eArs 
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ere yive]au n da dg ig, tau Ti 52 bn, GAN? 
ini WoVlos e, xa 0m av xalarnÞl0n, we A 
amgoodiis tavly T0 weoreley wo! * We knn, ü 
amixu Ta ima, M. Ant. I. II. ſ. 1. Et quemad- 
modum epportunitas (fic enim adpellemus $vxaupiav) non 
fit major productione temporis (habent enim ſuum mo- 
dum neee opportuna dicuntur ) fic refta effettio 
(xa le choc enim ita adpells, quoniam rectum factum 
axlopluwpa) recta igitur effettio, item convenientia, de- 
nique IPSUM BON U, quod in eo poſitum eft ut nature 
conſentiat, creſcendi acceſſionem nullam habet. Ut enim 


oppor tunitas illa, fic hac de quibus dixi, non fiunt tem- 
ports productione majora : ob eamque cauſam Stoicis non 


videtur optabilior nec magis expetenda vita beata, fi fit 


longa, quam ſ brevis: utunturque fi fimili, ut, fi cothurni 
laus illa eft ad pedem apte convenire, neque multi cothurni 


paucts anteponerentur, nec majores minoribus : fic quo - 


rum omne bonum convenientid atque opportunitate finitur, 
nec plura paucioribus, nec longinquiora brevioribus ante- 
ponentur. Cic. de Fin. I. 3. c. 14. p. 242. See alſo 
Dio. Laert. I. 7. ſ. 101. M. Ant. 1. 6. ſ. 23. I. 3 f. 
7. Senec. Epiſt. 66. 


NorE XXXIII. p. 191.—REc@LLECT THEN, 
SAID HE, Do vou NOT REMEMBER THAT ONE 
PrE-conCEPTION, &c.] In this, and the ſubſequent 


Pages, the general Pre-conceptions of Good are applied 


to the particular Hypotheſis of Good, advanced in this 
Treatiſe. See before, p. 115, 121, 122. 


NoTE XXXIV. p. 192.——AND 1s THERE 
ANY TIME OR PlAcE, WHENCE RECTITUDE 
oF CONDUCT MAY BE EXCLUDED?] HAN“· 
TAXOTY xa) AIHNEKAMQE tri ov zei, X01 
71, wagten c brorefus bag, x 1015 Wa- 


X 4. gs Ti 
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eren ag roi xd dna MννpPęeto ha 


M. Ant. I. 7. ſ. 54. 


Norte XXXV. p. 192.— WHERE IT SHALL 
NOT BE IN EIS PowER TO ACT BRAVELY AND 
HONESTLY.) Mintel uv fel Afys, was Yiwlas 3 
d rg 46; dv n v cu Jnous Ne, Xo Iu: 
cel To aTOAY ]UXnpR, Arrian, Epict. J. 4+ C. 10. 
p. 650. 1 


Nor E XXXVI. p. 195.— THERE ARE Ix- 
STANCES INNUMERABLE oF MEN BAD, As WELL 
AS GooD, &©c.] See a. long Catalogue of theſe in Ci- 
cero's Tuſculan Diſputations ; Spartan Boys; Barbarian 
Sages; Indian Wives; Egyptian Devotees, &c, Cc. 
The whole Paſſage is worth reading Tuſc. Diſp. I. 5. 

c. 27. p. 400, 401, c. 


NorEk XXXVII. p. 196. n WRITE vob 
(savys HE IN ONE OF HIS EPISTLEs) WHILE, 
Sc.] Ti poaxapiar yo] x ape TEAW|aiov wat. 
gay Ts G, tyezPopev vpiv TRdTE * Fpaſyrgiale wa- 
enxorutnxe xai duraleprus waln, ort S N- 
N H, I iy faulois prryides © ci ier & 
w eg T0 vu oN X ioo T1 Th roy e- 
v0 n bz Agro pen ꝙαν,˙ - Dio. Laer. J. 10. .. 22. 
Cum ogeremus vitæ beatum & eundem ſupremum diem, 
feribebamus hac. Tanti autem morbi aderant veſicæ & 
 wiſcerum, ut nihil ad eorum magnitudinem poſſit acce- 
dere. Compenſabatur tamen cum his omnibus animi læ- 
titia, quam capiebam memorid rationum inventorumgue 


no/trorum———Cic. de Fin. I. 2. c. 30. p. 173. 


Soon after we have another Sentiment of Epicu- 
745, that a rational Adver/: ty was better than an irra- 
tional 


No 


TE Ms 
Ob/tin 
ration: 
Egypt: 
Egypt 


tes pra 


erint, 
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tional Proſperity. The original Words are—xge77- 
Tov c  WAoyir we arvxein, N] GANYiSus “N,. 
Dio. Laert. I. 10. ſ. 135. 


Nor E XXXVIII. p. 198. O Cx Iro, ir iT 8 
PLEASING TO THE Gos, Sc.] The three Quota- 
tions in this Page are taken from Plato; the firſt 
from the Crita, quoted by Ep:dtetus at the End of 
the Enchiridion, and in many other Places ; the ſe- 
cond from the Apology, quoted as frequently by the 
ſame Author; the third, from the Menexenus or Epi- 
taph. Plat. Opera, tom. 2. p. 248, Edit. Serran. 
ſee alſo Cic. Tuſcul. I. 5. c. 12. 


NorTE XXXIX. p. 199. Ir you ARE For 
NUMBERS, REPLIED HE, WHAT THINK YOU or 
THE NUMEROUs RACE oF PATRIOTS, &c.] Sed 
guid duces & principes nominem ; cum legiones ſcribat 
Cato ſæpe alacris in eum locum profectas, unde redituras 
fe non arbitrarentur? Pari animo Lacedæmonii in 
Thermopylis occiderunt: in quos Simonides, 


Dic haſpes S Parte, nos te hic vidiſſe jacentes, 
Dum ſanctis patriæ legibus -obſequimur. 
Tuſcul. Diſp. 1. x. c. 42. p. 101. 


Nor E XL. Ibid. MART YRS FOR SYs- 
EMS WRONG, &c.] That there may be a bigotted 
Ob/linacy in favour of what is abſurd, as well as a 
rational Conſtaucy in adhering to what is right, thoſe 
Egyptians above mentioned may ſerve as Examples, 
Ægyptiorum morem quis ignoret ? quorum imbutæ men- 
tes pravitatis erroribus quamvis carnificinam prius ſubi- 


erint, guam ibim aut aſpidem a aut ”m_ aut canem aut 


cr 00 
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piam fecerint, pœnam nullam recuſent. 
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crocodilum violent : quorum etiam i imprudentes quid. 


Tuſcul Diſp. 


I. 5. c. 27. p. 402. See before, Note XXX VI. 


NorE XLI. p. 200.—CELEBRATED TO SUCH 


A HEICHT, IN THE RELIOION, WHICH WE 


PROFEss, ©&c. Tis probable, that ſome Analogies 
of this ſort induced a Father of the Church (and no 


| leſs a one than St. Ferom) to ſay of the Stoics, who 
made moral Rectitude the LY Goon,——No- 
STRO DOGMATI IN PLERISQUE CONCORDANT. 


Vid. Menag. in D. Laert, I. 7. ſ. 101. p. 300. and 
Gatak. Prefat. in M. Anton. See alſo of this Trea- 
tiſe page 110. and below, Note LXIV. 


NorE XLII. p. 201. To LIVE CONSISTENT- 


LY, &e.)] To LIVE CONSISTENTLY is here ex- 


plained to be LIVING ACCORDING TO SOME ONE 
SINGLE CONSONANT SCHEME OR PURPOSE ; and 
our Goop or HAPPINESs is placed in ſuch CoN- 
SISTENCE, upon a ſuppoſition that thoſe, who live 
inconſiſtently, and without any ſuch uniform Scheme, 
are of conſequence miſerable, and unhappy. To t- 


e \ 4 o 8 PP 
AG> h Znvws S rg d e, TO 0poroYeutvus Cv * 


— „5 !Þ * 3 e : / 3 7 — e — 
T2T0 d £5 x tvz Adv »% CUP , we b 


(2 0[aEvw5 Clay 1 Stob. Ecl. Ethic, 


P-171. 


THis Cons1sSTENCE was called in Greek 6pwoks- 
ia, in Latin Convenientia, and was ſometimes by 
itſelf alone conſidered as the END. TI 0ponoyia 
AE E018 TAG eb i. Stob. Ecdl, Ethic, P- 172» See 
alſo Cic. de Fin, I. 3. c. 6. p. 216. So alſo in the fame 
laſt named Treatiſe, c. 7. p. 220. Ut enim hi Ari. 


oni 


dum 
gene! 
chiru, 


* — 
tig Tay 
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oni actio, ſaltatori motus, non quivis, ſed certus quidam 
oft datus : fic vita agenda eft certo genere quodam, non 
quolibet 3 quod genus CONVENIENS CONSENTANE-= 
UMQUE dicimus. Nec enim gubernationi aut medicine 
fimilem ſaptentiam eſſe arbitramur, fed actioni illi potius, 
quam modo dixi, & ſaltationi; ut in ipſa ARTE inſit, 
NON FORIS petatur EXTREMUM, id e, artis effettio. 


*T 1s upon this Principle we find it a Precept 
in Cicero's Offices —In primis autem conſtituen- 


dum eſt, quos nos & quales eſſe velimus, & in quo 


genere vitæ——l. 1. c. 32. 80 likewiſe in the En- 
chiridion of Epictetus, c. 33. — Tag Twas n X&- 
gax]nge oavly h r, Ov Puadtns emi te EM du, 
9 av ewros Emiruſx,apuu, Ordain to thyſelf ſome Cha- 
rafter and Model of Life, which thou mayſt maintain both 
by thyſelf, and when thou art converſant with Mankind. 


So much indeed was reſted upon this Prin- 
ciple of Conſiſtence, that even to be any thing con- 


ſiſtentiy, was held better than the contrary. Thus 


Epictetus. 
xaKoy * N T0 nyehανν,de de f F eοννqνοο oavl?, 
J rd txlog—l{t behoves thee to be ONE UNIFORM 
Max, either good or bad; either to cultivate thy own 
Mind, or to cultivate things external — Arr. Epict. 
I. 3. c. 15. p. 421. And more fully than this does 
he expreſs himſelf in a place ſubſequent; where 
having firſt counſelled againſt that falſe Complai- 
ſance, which makes us, to pleaſe Mankind, ſorget 
our proper Chara&er, and having recommended as 
our Duty a Behaviour contrary, he adds — E. 5: 


Eva os dei avlewro civas, I ayolou 1 


un apices Tavia, d aroxxvo tri Tavavlia,* Pevs 
A. Ahe Aro 


| 90 
bat + 


* — , * Ln — 
tig TWY NK , £5 TW AN, b 
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fte ov prywles - ov diver 2 Onpe ir I rergi- 


vohal x; Aya Arr. Epict. I. 4. c. 2. p. 580. 
* if what I recommend to thee do not pleaſe, then turn 


totally to all that is contrary; become a Profiigate of 


the moſt proflitute kind Characters ſo different are 
not to be blended; thou canſt not act at once Therkte 


and Agamemnon. 
So too HoRAce: 
Une CONSTANTIOR iden 
In vitiis, tanto levius miſer, ac prior ille 
Qui jam 3 jam laxo fune laborat. 


Sat. 7. I. 2. v. 18. 
See alſo CharaAtriflics, V. 2. . 137. 


Norz XLII. p- 203.—Ix IS NOT MERELY 


TO LIVE CONSISTENTLY; BUT TO LIVE CON- 


SISTENTLY WITH Naruag.) Opcohoyuprivos TH 
Odi C. Cleanthes in Stob. Ecl. Eth. p. 171.— 
Congruenter nature convententerque vivere. Cic. de 
Fin. I. 3. c. 7. p. 221. The firſt Deſcription of 
our End [to live conſiſtently] was deemed defective, 


and therefore was this Addition made. See Stobeus 


in the Place cited. Arr. Epict. I. 3. c. I. p. 352. 


NorTe XLIV. p. 204.— TO LIVE consts- 
TENTLY WITH NATURE 1s, To LIVE ACCORD- 
ING To JusT EXPERIENCE OF THOSE THINGS, 


WHICH HAPPEN AROUND us.] TG ir: 16 


0poroYepives Ty Puou Cav dee 0 XprormnQy ca- 
Sie tegen Exnopeve; Won, IE Tov r D, 
Z vu x, turnpiay Tov Pvou e. Stob. Ecl. 


Ethic. 171. Diog. Laert. I. 7. c. 87. His verbis 
| | a | {cil, 


N 
[ſcil. 
dicun 
earn 
c. 6. 


p. 22 
Viver 


nireni 
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SELE: 


| conc 
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 Stob, | 


No 
CHAR( 


NOTE Son TazarTize the 1d. 
[{cil. vivere ſecundum naturam] tria fightficari Stoici 


dicunt. Unum cjuſmodi, uivere adbibentem ſcientiam 
earum rerum, que naturd evenirent-—=De Fin. I. 4. 
c. 6. p. 286, See alſo the ſame Treatiſe, J. 3. c. 9. 
p. 227. l. 2. c. II. p. 113. where tis expreſſed— 
Vivere cum intelligentid earum rerum e natura eve- 
nirent. . 


Nast XL. p. 205.--To LIVE PERPETUALLY 
SELECTING, AS FAR AS POSSIBLE, WHAT 183 
CONGRUOUS ro NATURE, AND REJECTING 


WHAT Is CONTRARY, MAKING OUR END THAT 


DELECTING, AND THAT REJECTING ONLY.] 
70 Te Alinale@y, -r T urea. Ev 
TW dinvexws 36 avagaCdlus Atte Ab rd ale 
Pow, a εε¹ẽ,BLß bal d rd wage Plow, u ro. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 2. p. 497. Edit. Potter. This 
Sentiment was ſometimes contracted, and expreſſed 
as follows fe Iv Ta; ix Ne- 

ſometimes, more conciſely ſtill, by the ſingle Term 


T0 FD i See Plutarch 1071, 1072. Cicero 


- 


joins this, and the foregoing Deſcriptions of Happi- 
neſs, together. Circumſcriptis igitur his ſententits, 
guat poſui, & fi que ſimiles earum ſint; relinguitur, 
ut ſummum bonum ſit, vivere ſcientiam adhibentem 
earum rerum, que naturd eveniant, ſeligentem que ſe- 
cundum naturam, & que contra naturam ſunt rejicien- 
tem, id eft, conuenienter congruenterque nature vivere, 
De. Fin. I. 3. c. 9. p. 227. See allo De Fin. I. 2. 
c. II. p. 113. See alſo Diag. Laert. I. 7. c. 88,--- 


Stob. Ecl. Etb. 171. 


Nore XLVI. p. 207. To Live IN THE D- 
CHARGE OF MORAL OFFICES.] Ax. d 
9299 | 
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2 Gro! To * wdvla ro bene zr EAN 25 
Laert.' 1. 7. c. 88.---Stob, Ecl. Eth. 171.---Offiia 


omnia—ſervantem vivere. Cie. de Res . & 0: 


p- 286. 


Soon after we meet the Phraſes---To LIVE Ac- 
CORDING TO NATURE; To LIVE ACCORDING 
To VIRTUE. O Z ii -v time, T0 0ppohoye- 
privieg 7 ae Sv, G8 Tx 10 open E. Laert- 
1. 7. c. 87.— Conſentire naturæ; quod eſſe volunte 
virtute, id eſt, honeſtate vivere---De Fin l. 2. E 11. 
p. 113. Where, as has been already obſerved page 


174, and in the Note likewiſe on the Place, we find 
the Lives according to Nature and Virtue ate con- 


ered as the _” 


+ Howavrz, to mike this-- Aﬀeriion-platrer, (if ic 
be not perhaps - ſufficiently plain already) it may not 


be improper to conſider what Idea theſe a | 


had of VIRTUE. © 


In Laertius (where he delivers the Sentiments of 
Zeno and his followers) Virtue is called Aix%%0:; 


0parAoyepmivn, & conſiſtent Diſpoſition; and ſoon after, 


abuxn wHemν²,w Wee THY oponeyieu Wavlog Ts Civ, 
A Mind formed to Con fi _—_ thro' every Part of . 
Laert. 1. 7. c. 89. 


IN Stobæus (according to the Sentiments of the 


ſame Wchod!) it is called Audberic vxis ovuOwOr 


au wee! Ao Tov Et A Diſpoſition of Mind, con- 
fonant to itſelf throughout the whole mY 0 Ecl. Eth. 


p. tk 


80 
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So Cicero in his Laws—Conflans & perpetua ratio 
vitæ, quæ Wan 1. c. 17- p. 55- 


80 a in his 74th Epiſil. Vin rus enim cox - 
VENIENTIA conflat : omnia opera 7 cum "I con- 
cordant, & n | 


TRus therefore Conf Hence lids the Eſſence of 
Virtue, and upon the Hypotheſis here advanced, the 
Eſſence alſo of Happineſs; it follows firſt that a Vir- 
tuous Life will be a Happy Life. But if a Happy one, 
then of courſe a Life according to Nature ; ſince no- 
thing can be Good, which is contrary to Nature, nor 
indeed which is not conſonant, in ſtricteſt manner, 
to ĩt. 


Ax o vl (as a proper Opportunity ſeems to 
offer) we cannot but take notice of the great Sim:- 
litude of Sentiments ; it may be even ſaid, the Una- 
nimity of almoſt all Philoſophers, on this important Sub- 
ject concerning ExDs, and HAPPINESS. 


IT HOS E, whoſe Hypotheſis we have followed in 
this Dialogue, ſuppoſed it to be VirTuE and Ccon- 
$1STENT ACTION, and that without regard to For- 
tune or Succeſs. But even they, who from their Hy- 
potheſis made ſome Degree of Succeſs requiſite ; who 


reſted it not merely on right Action, but on a Propor- 


tion of bodily Welfare, and good Fortune concomitant, 
even theſe made RIGHT ACTION and VIRTUE to be 
PRINCIPAL. 
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| Tavs Archytas, according to the Doctrine of the 
 Pythagorean School. 


*Evdaiuocotyx ed rig age lg ty 
iu lx ix. Happineſs is the Uſe or Exerciſe of Virtue, 
attended with external good Fortune. Opuſc. Mytho- 
log. p. 678. Conſonant to this Sentiment, he ſays 


in the beginning of the ſame Treatiſe, o wiv ayau- | 
E ue oux Lob Leo vdH i& avaynas gib · s dN 


tudarpov, d yalog awe ie The good Man it not 


of neceſſity Happy ; [becauſe upon this Hypotheſis, 


external Fortune may be wanting ;] but the happy Man 
is of neceſſity Good, [becauſe, upon the ſame Hypo- 


_ theſis, without Virtue was no Happineſs.] Vid. 


p. 673. Again Aeli piv yap-xaxodaruor dd cc 


Toy Xaxov, d N VAay (xaxa; Te yd wile xpiclai) 


FL obe. -The bad Man (ſays he) muſt need; 


at all times be miſerable, whether he have, or whether he 
want, the Materials of external Fortune ; for if he have 
them, he will employ them ill. Tbid. -p. 696. Thus 
we ſee this Philoſopher, tho' he make Externals a 

Requiſite to Happineſs, yet till without Virtue he 
treats them as of no importance. Again---Avo d' 090i 


E eU i rp Ei d pry o ee, &v 6 TAG paw 


:S Odo, * & e tudiewolipa, ray tmogevele 


Nice. Tau wv «piles Pau dnanolas (lege Aude, 
Dorice pro ${acw) plv rdο,Edu,; N d x} Tb. 
There are two Roads in Life diſtinet from each other; 

ene the rougher, which the ſuffering Ulyſſes went ; the 
other more ſinooth, which was travelled by Neſtor. 
Now of theſe Roads (ſays be) Virtue deſires indeed the 
latter; and yet is ſbe not unable to travel the former, 
Ibid. p. 696. From which laſt Sentiment it appears, 


that he thought VIRTUE, even in any Fortune, was 
capable of producing at leaſt ſome degree of HAPPINESS. 


_ As 


follow! 
of Pla 
by hin 
TOV T1 
eas A 
or Ha 
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As * the Sacratic Doctrine on this Subject, it 
may be ſufficiently ſeen by what is quoted from it, 
in the Dialogue pag. 198, 199. And as the Senti- 


ments, there exhibited, are recorded by Plato, they 
may be called not only Socratic, but Platonic alſo. 


However, left this ſhould be liable to diſpute, the 


following Sentiment is taken from Tenocrates, one 
of Plato's immediate Sueceſſors in the old Academy 


by him founded. Se,, Prolv, Edd I cas 


roy Thy pox K, onedaia* Tam yas naw 
tas Aaipoe, Xenocrates held that he was Eudzmon, 
or HaPppY, who had a virtuous Mind; for that the 
Mind was every one's Damon or Genius. N Top. 
I, 2. © 6. 


Hawn we ſee VR TVE made the Principle of 


HaPPINESS, according to the Hypotheſis of the 


Dialogue. There is an elegant Aluſn in the Paſ- 
ſage to the Etymology of the Word Euddinανν, which 
ſignifies both Happy] and [poſſeſſed of a good Genius 
ow Demon ;] an Alluſion which in tranſlating *twas 
not poſſible to preſerve, See below, Note LVIII. 


As for the Peripatetic School, we find their Idea 
of HAPPINESS, as recorded by Laertius, to be in a 
manner the ſame with that of the Pythagoreans, It 
Was Xgnois apelng iv S reAzip——The Uſe or Exer- 
aſe of Virtue in a complete and perfect Life.” Laert, 
l. 5. c. 30. We have already, in Note XXV, cited 
the ſame Doctrine (tho* ſomewhat varied in Ex- 
preſſion) from the Founder of the Peripatetics, in 
his firſt Book of Ethics. So again we learn from 
from him ri wedgels rute h ivigyaa Atyo- 


1 Tau 
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Tar rd r, that tis certain Actions and Energies, 
which are to be deemed THE Ex D. Ethic. Nic. l. i. 
c. 8.—And again Ei yap avln 1 kung in Th 
a>. For tis the very Rectitude of Action, which is 
itſelf the End. Ibid, I. 6. c. 5. And again, H i- 
da ii vie rig g. —Happineſe is a certain 
Energizing, I. 9. c. 9. And more explicitly than 


all theſe Paſſages in that elegant Simile, J. 1. c. 8.— 


*QoTeo de 0 AVp IG OW v 0; = o¹ 50 d uęo vaſa 
gepasvlai, d os ayungopmee (TiTw ydg Twes 
wxaow *) Jr h 70 i& To S xakuw »%, ayalor Ol 
HPATTONT EL OP a ix vii] 
For as in the Olympic Games, not thoſe are crowned, 
who are handſomeſt and ſtrongeſt, but thoſe who combat 
and contend, ( for tis from among theſe come the Victors;) 
fa, with reſpect to things lauidable and good in human 
Life, tis the right Actors only that attain the Paſſaſin 
of them. Nay, ſo much did this Philoſopher make 
Happineſs depend on right Action, that tho? he re- 
quired ſome Portion of Externals to that Felicity, 
which he held ſupreme ; yet till *twas Honour and Vir. 
tue which were its principal Ingredients. Thus ſpeak- 


ing of the Calamities and external Caſualties of Life 


which he confeſſes to be Impediments to a Happineſ, 
perfectly complete, he adds 6 ag d 20 £v rut dia- 
Af, , tmeidav Olen Tis fxoAws π ꝰ ·π/ꝰ 
29 uα⁰νj g * rox io, n di Gαονο 0, GANG u- 
EI & tow a ep 


x- ⁰ Tis Con, bare ko, delg &v e rd. 

— 7 » KY < , '\ 1 
u” * Aι%νẽ,õM ND wπð̊t hei Ta HA » 
Pavan, Tov yap ws axnlns ανσννον x, p wa. 
gg ib ſucb ras rds ivr xnuorus Otpei, » tx Ti 
UrzeX0vlw! K EI T% AN- wp Ie 5 ab d reg 5 
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ee ee TW wg ne x. WoAE- 


uutfræ ra, 20 OxVlorojuos ix Tov doh EI oxulwy xaA- 
ue e 2 woe, Tov aulov d Teomov D vg dA. 
A rex vir g drarlag. | E d 3 8 1 e ub 89t- . 
mole Y av © eudaipwr, And yet, even in ſuch Inci- 


dents, the fair Principle of Honour and Virtue ſhines 
forth, when a Man with becoming Calmneſs endures 
many and great Misfortunes, and that not thro Inſenſi- 
bility, but heing brave and magnanimous. Nay more, 
if it be true, as we have already affirmed, that 'tis 
Actions, which are predominant in conſtituting a happy 
Life, then can no one be completely miſerable, wha is 
lappy in his right Conduct, becauſe he will never be the 
Actor of what is deteſtable and baſe. For tis our Opi- 


ö 

j 

nan that the Man, truly wiſe and good, endures all 
. | 


Fortunes with becoming Decency, and from whatever 


l happens to ariſe, till frames the faireſt Actions; like as 
1 the good Commander uſes the, Army, which he happens to 
, after the manner moi agreeable to the Rules of 
, War ; and the Shoemaker, from ſuch Skins as others 
. provide him, makes a Sboe, the beſt that can be made 


from ſuch Materials; and ſo in the ſame manner all 
other Artiſts beſide. But if this be true, then he, who 
is happy in this Rectitude of Genius, can in no Inſtance 
be truly and ſtrictly miſerable. Eth. Nic. I. 1. c. 10. 


As for Epicurus, tho' he was an Advocate for 
Pleaſure, yet ſo high was his Opinion of a wiſe 


ity better than irrational Proſperity. See Dial. 
p. 197. Hence too he repreſented that Pleaſure, 
rn Fhich he eſteemed our Sovereign Happineſs, to be 
„ © inſeparable from Vi IGG; as Virtue was from that. 
1. Our ow notas Cov, avev Te Opoviſaus, na, d 
| | —_—_ Toraius * 


and right Conduct, that he thought rational Adver- 
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d. cs Bot Oęovitug, 3 Xa&Ang N.,. dx, deb 18 
notcocg. *Tis impoſſible to live pleaſurably, without 


living prudently, and honourably, and juſtly ; or to live 


prudentiy and bonourably and juſtly, without living 
plea ſurabiy. 


Epic. in Laert. I. 10. ſ. 132. 


To candude the whole, our Countryman The- 
mas Hobbes, though he profeſſedly explodes all this 
Doctrine concerning Ends, yet ſeems inſenſibly to 
have eftabliſhed an Ed himſelf, and to have founded 
it (like others) in a certain Ex ERV or AcT1on, 
For thus *tis he informs us, in his Treatiſe called 
Human Nature, that there can be no CoNTENT- 
MENT, but in PROCEEDING ; and that FELICITY 
conſiſteth, not in HAvING——but in PROSPERING, 
And again, ſome time after, having admitted the 


| Compariſon of Human Life to a Race, he imme- 


diately ſubjoins=--But this Rac E we muſt ſuppoſe t1 
have no other Go AlL, nor other GARLAND, but being 


r and IN IT. 


» 


AnD thus much as to the concurring Senti ments of 
Philoſophers on the een of Ends, here treated. 


NorE XLVII. p. 208. Soy IT IN NO MAN- 
NER TAKES AWAY THE DIFFERENCE AND Di- 
STINCNION OF OTHER THINGS.] Cum enim vir- 


tutis hoc proprium fit, earum rerum que, ſecundum 


naturam ſint, habere delectum; qui omnia ſic ex@qua- 
verunt, ut in utramgue partem ita paria redderent, uti 
nulla ſelectione uterentur, virtutem N ſu uflulerunt, 
Cic. de Fin. I. 3. c. 4. p. 207. 


Quip autem an, quam, ſi ſelectio nulla fit ab 
iis rebus, que contra naturam ſint, earum rerum que 


font ſecundum naturam, ey emnis ea, que guæra- 
| zur 
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tur laudeturque prudentia? Cic. de Fin. I. 3. c. 9. 
p. 227. 


Dass explicatur differentia rerum: quam ſi 
non ullam eſſe diceremus, confunderetur omnis vita, ut 
ab Ariflone ; nec ullum ſapientia munus aut opus in- 
veniretur, cum inter eas res, que ad vitam degendam 
pertinerent, nibil omnino intereſſet; neque ullum delec- 
tum haberi oporteret. Itaque cum eſſet ſatis conſlitutum, 
id ſilum eſſe bonum quod efſet honeflum, & id malum fo- 
lum quod turpe ; tum inter hac & illa, guæ nibil vale- 
rent ad beate miſereve vivendum, aliquid tamen, quo dif- 
ferrent, eſſe voluerunt, ut eſſent eorum alia Eſtimabilia, 
alia contra, alia neutrum. Ibid. 1. 3 c. 15. p. . 


CTERA autem, etſi nec bona nec mala eſſent, ta- 
men alia ſecundum naturam dicebat, alia nature eſſe 
contraria © its ipſis alia interjecta & media numerabat. 


Acad. I. I. c. II. p. 46. See Dial. p. 187. 


NOTE XLVIII. p. 208. Ir suPRESSESS NO 
$0CIAL AND NATURAL AFFECTIONS, Sc.] As 
much has been ſaid concerning the SToic APATHY, 
or Inſenſibility with reſpect to Paſſion, it may not 
be improper to inquire, what were their real Senti- 
ments on this Subject. 


ab e, which we uſually render a Paſſion, is al- 
ways rendered by Cicero, when ſpeaking as a Store, 
Perturbatio, a Perturbation, As ſuch therefore in the 
firſt place we ſay it ought always to be treated. 


TRE Definition of the Term wa, as given 
by theſe Philoſophers, was opun wieos0ury, tranſ- 
lated by Cicero, Appetitus vehementior, Tuſc. I. 4. 
c. 9. p. 273. Now this Definition may be more 
Tx. - eaſily 
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eaſily explained, if we firſt inquire, what they meant 
by pwn, Open they defined to be Pope uYng em, 


Ti, a Tendency or Motion of the Soul toward ſomething. 


Stob. Ecl. Ethic. p. 175, A va therefore, or 
Perturbation muſt have been, according to their De. 
finition, @ Tendency or Motion of the Soul, which was 
exceſſive and beyond Bounds, Stobæus, from whom 
this Definition is taken, in commenting upon it ob- 
ſerves, 2 Ayu wePuxyz WAradew, ann Jon b 


EDT c 1 y2p Juva pt, MOANGY 9 tvepꝰt la- 


that Zeno (its Author) does not call a Hab ſome- 


thing capable by Nature to paſs into Exceſs, but ſome- 
thing attually in Exceſs already, as having its Eſſence, 
not in mere Capacity, but in Actuality. Ecl. Eth. p. 159. 


THERE is another Definition of the ſame Term, 
which makes it to te 4 zAoy©> », waps Puow wuyn; 
K g, @ Motion of the Soul, irrational and contrary to 
Nature. D. Laert. I. 7. ſ. 110. Andronicus Rhodius 


adds, to this latter Definition, the Words, di rd. 


ani xaxs 1 cyals, from the Opinion of ſomething 
Good or Evil. IIe! hal, p. 523. So that its whole 
Idea is as follows. A Perturbation, or Stoic Paſſion, 
is a Motion of the Soul, irrational and contrary to 
Nature, ariſing from the Opinion of ſomething Guia 
or Evil Trocſe laſt Words, founding the IIa 
or Perturbation en Opinion, correſpond to what Cicero 
ſays, where he gives it as the Sentiment of te 
Stoic Philoſophers, omnes perturbationes judicio fieri & 
ofinione. Tuſc. I. 4. c. 7. p. 276. Laertius informs 
us, that they even made the Perturbations themſelves io 
be Tudgments. Acxe: os euloic 7% WY xpigzis £696, 
Laert. I. 7.1. 111. He ſubjoins an Inſtance to illuſ- 
trate. Bs pap O:hxcyveis vmenmbis is vt z ap” 
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yl por xanov . For thus (ſays he) the Love of 
Money is the Tudgment or Opinion, that Money is a 
thing good and excellent. Plutarch records the ſame 
Sentiment of theirs, in a fuller and more ample 
manner. Lade Tounpos 3 &KSAGS GY, ix 
ode » Iimpuapnpins xplorws TPodpornra x, pun 
wpoohaCw, A Perturbation is a vitious and intem- 
perate Reaſoning, which aſſumes Yehemence and Strength 


from bad and erroneous Fudgment. Mor. p. 441. D. 


To theſe Teſtimonies may be added that of Themiſtius. 
—9 d Xaxws of 70 Znvwvor, Te wiln Th; apr 
5e av ns Tov A dag go £1v%s Tien, 2. 
Ad you xpioers NAGgTHATICG Themiſt, Paraph. in Ari- 
ſtot. de anima, L. 3. p. 90. b. Edit. Aldinæ. 


TEE Subſtance of what is ſaid above, ſeems to 
amount to this; that Habe, in a Stoic Senſe, implied 
a Perturbation, and not a Paſſion ; and that ſuch Per- 
turbation meant an irrational and violent Motion of 
the Soul, founded on Opinion or Fudgment, which 
was erroneous and faulty, 


Now from hence it follows, that THE Man or 
PERFECT CHARACTER (according to their Hypo- 


theſis) muſt of neceffity be arabic, APATHETIC, 


ox voip or PERTURBATION. For ſuch a Cha- 
racter, as has been ſhewn, implies perfect Rectitude 


Conduct. But perfect Rectitude of Conduct im- 


plies perfect Rectitude of Fudgment ; and ſuch Recti- 
n of Judgment exc/udes all Error and wrong Fudg- 
ment But if Error and wrong Judgment, then Pertur- 


Pros of conſequence, which they W to be de- 


rived from thence alone. 


 Trar this was the Senſe, in which they under- 
ſtood APATHY, we have their own Authority, as 
þ 4 4 | given 
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given us by Leertius. Maag; 0 x d ab h mh 
god, d 76 ayiurlule tm. Laert. I. 7. p. 11). 
They ſay the wiſe Man is apathetic, by being ſuperior 
to Error-- by being ſuperior to ERROR, if they may 
; not, as for the moſt part 
we abſurdly imagine, by being ſuperior to all Senſe, 
and Feeling, and Affection. The Sentence imme, 
diately following the foregoing, looks as if theſe 
Philoſophers had foreſeen, how likely they were 
to be miſunderſtood. Elves 95 BY G Nο amaln HY 
Oxi, iv low NM, Th oxAnea alp 
There is alſo another ſort of Apathetic Man, who is 


bad ; who is the ſame in Character, as the hard and 


inflexible. To the fame Purpoſe Epiftetus, Ou & 
74 U £3024 araln, 07 ardpuarle, A TRE * 
Typzyla Tas Oyc id 2y tmiirvs, ws k voten, d you, us 
ade, ws waliga, ws wohirm, For I am Nor 
To BE APATHETIC, LIKE a STATUE, but [ an 
toithal to obſerve Relations, bath the natural and 
adventitious ; as the Man of Religion, as the Son, as 
the Brother, as the Father, as the Citizen. Arr, 
Epict. I. 3. c. 2. p. 359. 


IMMEDIATELY before this, he tells us in the 
ſame Chapter, e yap Au 8 vibe li, £4 6 
opeZews nor ,, „ inxAiotws wg., 
that a Perturbation in no other way ever ariſes, but 
either when a Deſire is fruſtrated, or an Averfum 
falls into that which it would avoid. Where 'tis ob- 
ſervable, that he does not make either Deſire or 
Averſion, Tiadn, or Perturbations, but only the Cauſe 
of Perturbations, when erroneouſly connucted. : 


AcCREEABLY to this, in the ſecond Chapter of 
we meet with Precepts about the 
Con- 


the Enchiridion, 


NOTE s on TxraTtist the Third: 
Conduct and Management of theſe two Affection 


Not a word is faid about lopping off either : ; on the 


contrary, Averſion we are directed how to employ 


immediately, and Deſire we are only ordered to ſuſ- 


pend for the preſent, becauſe we want a proper ME 
of fit Excellence to excite it. 


To this may be added, Chor: the How Philoſo- 


pher ſpeaks, in his own Perſon, concerning himſelf. 
Arr. Epic. I. 138. E AR ZEXBhath, c o- 
Yupts w? A Oi. I, for my part, am 
ſatisfied and contented, if I can DESIRE and AVOID 
agreeably to Nature. He did not remain it ſeems 


diſſatisfied, till he had eradicated theſe Affedtions ; 


but he was ſatisfied in reducing them to their natural 


In Laertius we read recorded for a Stoic Senti- 
ment, that as the vitious Man had his wn, or Per- 


turbations; 3 ſo oppoſed to thefe, had the Virtuous his 
Eurabeia, his Eupathies or Mell. feelings, tranſlated 


by Cicero Conſtantiæ. The three chief of theſe were 
Bzancis, WII I, defined d gebs HAY”, rational 
Defire ; 'EvaaCun, Caur I ON, defined ”ExxAis 
Lt rational Averſion ; and Xagd, Joy, defined 
trapois 70 Y, rational Exultation. To theſe three 


principal Eupathies belonged many ſubordinate Species ; 


ſuch as tuvoic, %, did, vibe, so Op, 
zh, Qc. See Laert. I. 7.1. 115, 116. Andron. 
Rhad. we aaluv, ICic. Tuſc. I. 4. c. 6. 


CickRo makes Cato, under the Character of a Stoic, 
and in explaining their Syſtem, uſe the ſollowing 
expreſſions. Pertinere autem ad rem arbitrantur, in- 
telligi natura fieri, ut liberi a parentibus amentur : a 

2 7 
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quo initio profecam communem humani generis ſecie- 


tatem perſeguuntur. De Fin. I. 3. c. 19. The ſame 


Sentiment of the Stoics is recorded by Laertius. 
O d (04 Erwikot) h v Wwpos T& Thwe PinoFopyia 
Ouonyy civas avloic——They ſay Parental Aﬀettion is 
natural to them. |. 7. ſ. 120. 


Acain, ſoon after, in the ſame Treatiſe de Fini- 


"bus. Quodque nemo in ſumma ſolitudine vitam agere 


velit, ne cum infinita quidem voluptatum abundantia; 


facile intelligitur, nos ad conj unctionem congregationem- 


que haminum, & ad naturalem communitatem eſſe natos- 
So Laertius, ANN 4 20” & eenpaig (Oo Sie 
e onelaug* wowvines yas Dot, „ pa nds. 
The virtuous Man (lay they, the Stoics) will never 
be for living in Solitude; for he is by Nature ſocials 
and formed for Action, I. 7.1. 123. 


AGAIN, Cicero, in the above-cited Treatiſe. Cum 
autem ad tuendos conſervandeſque homines hominem 
natum eſſe videamus ; conſentaneum eſt huic nature, 
ut ſapiens velit gerere, & adminiſtrare rempublicam 
afque ut e natura vivat, uxorem adjungere, & velle ex 
ed liberos. Ne amores quidem ſanctos a ſapiente alienos 
efſe arbitrantur.—— It vero conſervetur omnis homini 
erga hominem ſocietas, conjunctio, caritas; & emolu- 
menta & dctrimenta—communia efſe voluerunt. De 
Fin. I. 3. c. 20, 21. 


In Epictetus the leading Duties, or moral Offices 
of Man, are enumerated as follows. IToairtveolai, 


y,, T2forneicl a, Ned ee, Yb ne, 
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rare de Wore, We we Uv. Arr. Epidd. I. 3.0 F« 
p. 386. The ſame Sentiments may be found repeated 
boch in Stobeus and Laertius. 


ISRHALL only add one more Sentiment of theſe 


Philoſophers, and that is concerning Friendſhip. Al- 
Vos ot 2g Th Oil ey ud¹ role ud ioig 4 en 
They ſay that Friendſhip exiſis among the Virtuous only. 
Lac I. 7. ſ. 124. 


Tur Sum of theſe Duotations appears to be this ; 
that the Sroics, in the Charafer of their wirtucus 
Man, included rational Deſire, Averſion, and Exul- 
tation; included Loy? and parental Affection; Priind: 
ſhip, and a general Charity or Benevolence to all Man- 
kind; that they conſidered it as a Duty, ariſing from 
our very Nature, not to neglect the Welfare of pub- 
lic Soctety, but to be ever ready, according to our 
Rank, to act either the Magiſtrate or the private 
Citizen; that their Ap ATH Y was no more than 3 
Freedom from Perturbation, from irrational and ex- 
ceſſiue Agitations of the Soul; and conſequently that 
the Hrange Apathy, commonly Jaid to their Charge, 
and in the demoliſning of which there have been ſo 
many Triumphs,, was an imaginary Apathy, for 
which they were no way accountable. 


Nor E XLIX. p. 209. IT REJECTS No GaiN, 
NOT INCONSISTENT wITH JUSTICE,] The Szozes 
were ſo far from rejecting Wealth, when acquired 
fairly, that they allowed their perfect Man, for 
the ſake of enriching himſclf, to frequent the Courts 
of Kings, and teach Philoſophy for a Stipend. Thus 


Plutarch from a Treatiſe of hk ppur——Tcy ww 


CY 
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co Pe 25, Barrneios iouireadas One fvexc ul 
x, ci sον,a fr aeyupy——Aor. p. 1047. F. x 


So likewiſe the Stoic Hecato, in his Treatiſe of 


Offices, as quoted by Cicero, Sapientis eſſe, nibil con- 
tra mores, leges, inſtituta facientem, habere rationem ret 
familiaris. Neque enim ſolum nobis divites efſe volumus, 
fed liberis, Propin guis, amicis, maximeque reipublice, 
Singulorum enim facultates & copie, divitiæ ſunt ciui- 
tatis. De Offic. I. 3. c. 15. 


- 


Nor E L. p. 206—=UnivERSALLY AS FAR AS 
VIRTUE NEITHER FORBIDS,NOR DISSUADES, IT 
ENDEAVOURS TO RENDER LITE, EVEN IN THE 
MOST VULGAR ACCEPTATION, AS CHEARFUL, 


 JoYous, AND EASY AS POSSIBLE.] £Etenim quad 


fummum bonum a Stoicis dicitur, Convenienter nature 
vivere, id habet hanc (ut opinor) ſententiam, Cum vir- 
tute congruere ſemper: cætera autem, quæ ſecundum 
naturam eſſent, ita legere, ſi ea virtuti non repugna- 
rent. Cic. ae Ofc. l. . 3. 


nan APHRODISIENSIS, ſpeaking of the 
Stoic Doctrine concerning the external Conveniencies, 
and common Utilities of Life, delivers their Senti- 
ment in the following Words 


7 * * 

%MAG *% 01% t 
oa hes ee 1 U 7 So 17 / 9e * & 

V αο gene E GUY TETOS ν CEEING faovnc, unde, αν 
\ * * — 

ren coe T1 K£YcperTpim A, t tim Gly duvalov 
by \ \ 7 — 

7 welg TW GAAW i. 


tue en the one fide, attended with theſe Eæternals, and 
Virtue on the other fide, alone by herſelf, the wiſe - 
Man would never chooſe that Virtue, which was deſtitute 
and ba ole, a tas in his Power to obtain that other, 
| avhich 


Suppoſing there lay Vir- 


tem 
mem! 
ſolitu 
maxi 
excel. 
90 
antes 


NOTES on TxkATISE the Third. 
which was accompanied with 27 WK Hep! 
Xe p. 157. | 


Nor LL p. 200,——Nay, coULD 1T MEND 
THE CONDITION OF ExXISTENCE——BY ADDING 
TO THE AMPLEST POSSESSIONS THE POOREST, 
MEANEST UTENSIL, IT WOULD IN NO DEGREE 
CONTEMN, © .]—81 ad illam vitam, que cum Vir = 
tute degatur, ampulla aut Nrigilis accedat, ſumpturum 
ſapientem eam vitam potius, cui hec adjecta ſint. De 
Fin. I. 4. c. 12. p. 300. 


Nor LII. p. 210.—CovLD IT INDEED CHOOSE 
ITS OWN LiIrE, IT WOULD BE ALWAYS. THAT, 
WHERE MOST SOCIAL AFFECTIONS MIGHT BE 
EXERTED, Sc.] Itemque magis oft ſecundum naturam, 


pro omnibus gentibus ( ſi fieri poſſit) conſervandis aut ju- 
vandis maximos labores molgſtiaſque ſuſcipere, imitan- 
tem Herculem illum, quem hominum fama, beneficiorum 
memor, in concilio cele eftium conlocavit, quam vivere in 
folttudint, non modo fine ullis moleſliis, ſed etiam in 
maximis voluptatibus, abundantem omnibus copiis; ut 
excellas etiam pulchritudine & wviribus. Quocirca optimo 
quiſque & ſplendidiſſimo ingenia longe illam vitam huic 
anteponit. Cic. de Offic. I. 3. c. 5. 


Nor E LIII. p. ibid. IT TEACHES US 
ro CONSIDER LIFE, AS ONE GREAT 1 M- 


PORTANT DRAMA, WHERE, &c.] Thus 


Ariſio the Cbian Ea yap Guo To ayaly 
bd rorpiſñ roy ooÞiv * os avle Qcpoirs dle Aya 
1O> Teoowwoy HvaAhzen, ftxtrepo Ur ee We 
novlas, The wiſe Man is like. the good Actor; who, 


whether he aſſume the Character of Therſites or Aga- 
| memnon, 
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memnon, acts * of the two Parts with a ee 
Propriety. D. Laert. I. „„ 


Tris Compariſon of Life to a Drama or Stage- 
play, ſeems to have been a Compariſon much ap- 
proved by Authors of Antiquity. See Epict. Enchi- 
rid. c. 17. and the Notes of the late learned Editor 
Mr. Upton. See alſo M. Anton. I. 12, ſ. 36. and the 


Notes of Gataker. Plat. Gorg. p. 512. T. 1. Ed. Serr. 


Nore LIV. p. 211. — Ir Acceers ALL THE 


Joys DERIVED FROM THEIR SUCCEss, &c. IT 
FIXES NOT, LIKE THE MANY, ITs HAPPINESS 
ON SUCCESS ALONE, Sc.] One of the wiſeſt Rules 


| that ever was, with reſpect to the Enjoyment of external 


good Fortune, is that deliver'd by Epictetus; to enjoy 
it, ws die), x, O' &'rov didelau, in ſuch manner as 
it is given, and for ſuch Time as it is given, remem- 
bring that neither of theſe Conditions we have the 
Power to command. See Arr. Epics. I. 4. c. 1. p. 556. 
See alſo p. 573. of the lame. 


NorE LV. 1lid. ON THE CONTRARY, WHEN 
THIS HAPPENS, "TIS THEN IT RETIRES INTO 


ITSELF, AND REFLECTING ON WHAT IS FAIR, 


WHAT 1S LAUDABLE, &c.] See before, p. 322. 
6 % Ot 2 iv TeT015 1% A& pres, &c. 


Nor FE LVI. p. 212. ALL MEN Punks uE Goon, 
Sc.] This is a Principle adopted by all the Storcs, 
and inculcated thro* every part of the Diſſertations 
of Epictetus. Take an Example or two out of many. 
®tois d' airn wavioc, To drwnew 70 xyabov, Oey 16 
— Fs ye 21 obs evg e gn 2c, *Tis the 

Nature 


N OT ES on TREATISE: the Third. 
Nature of 9 one to purſue Goop, and fly Evil— 


for nothing is more intimately allied to us than Goon. 
Arr. EpiQ. 1.4. c. 5. p. 606. Again, J. 2. c. 22. 


Pp. 313. av Zwov xder! Srws WKEWT Mb, „ 


ovuPigors, To nothing is every ANIMAL ſo intimately 
allied, as to its own peculiar WELFARE, and ao 
T EREST. | 


4 80 C Cicero. Omnes enim expetimus UTILITATEM, 
ad eamgue rapimur, nec facere aliter ullo modo poſſumus. 
De Offic. I. 3. c. 28. Platon. Gorg p. _ T. 1. 
Ian Serr. ibid. p. 499. E. 


"Ia LVII. p. 213.——ALL. DERIVED FROM 
ExXTERNALS MUST FLUCTUATE, AS THEY FLUC- 
TUATE.] See before, p. 126, 130, 133. 


| Nore LVIII. 1bid.—WHEen WE PLACE THE 
SovEREIGN Good in MinD——] Demon or 
Genius means every Man's particular Mixp, and 
Reasoninc FAcurrY. Acipwy-e--ET0; Je tw 9 
zal vag h Ay, M. Anton. I. 5. p. 27. Ge- 
nium eſſe uniuſcujuſque animum rationalem ;, & ides eſſe 
fingulos fingulorum—V arro in Fragm. *Tis from this 
Interpretation of Genius, that the Word, which in 
Greek expreſſes Hapriness, is elegantly etymolo- 


gized to mean A GoopNxss of GENIUS OR MIN D. 


Eudæ iu, £51 dxipw ayalic. M. Anion. l. 7. ſ. 1 7- 
See Gataker on the Place. The Sentiment came 
originally from the old Academics. See before, page 
321. 


Nor E LIX. p. 214.—BRHOTID THE TRUE 


AND PERFECT MAN: THAT ORNAMENT, Sc.] 


Quam gravis vero, quam magnifica, quam conflans con- 
 feattur 
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NOTES on TREATISE: the Third. 
ficitur perſona apientis ? Dui, cum ratio docuerit, quad 
honeſlum eſſet, id eſſe ſolum bonum, ſemper it neceſſe 


% beatus, vereque omnia iſta nomina poſſideat, que 
inrideri ab imperitis ſolent. Rectius enim appellabitur 


rex, quam Targuinius, qui nec ſe nec ſuos regere po- 
tuit : rectius magifter populi, Sc. Cic. de Fin. 1. 3. 


c. 22. p. 269. Ergo hic, quiſquis eft, qui moderatione 


& conſtantia quietus animo eſt, ſibigue ipſe placatus ; 

nec tabeſcat moleſtiis, nec frangatur timore, net f. 
2 quid expetens ardeat deſiderio, nec alacritate 
Futili geſtiens deliqueſcat ; is ęſi ſapiens, quem guæri- 
mus, is eft beatus cui nibil humanarum rerum aut 
intolerabile ad demittendum animum, aut nimis læta- 


bile ad ecferendum videri potęſt. Quid enim videatur 


ei magnum, &c, Tuſc. Diſp. I. 4. c. 17. p. 2988. 
Nork LX. p. 215.— Wovrp Nor YOUR Sys- 
TEM IN SUCH A CASE A LITTLE BORDER UPON 


THE CHIMERICAL? Sc.] Chryfippus ſeems to 


have been ſenſible of this, if we may judge from a 
Paſſage of his, preſerved in Plutarch. Aid ual dis 


Thv EH] D patYE0s X01 TE XEANES, WAKTAGiOL 
— \ . 
ox2pmev 0 porn AfyErs, x & Rr Tov Gvigurov xa: 


Tiv avtpurivyy Ovow, For this reaſon, thro the exceſ- 


froe Greatneſs and Beauty of what we aſſert, . we ap. 
pear to ſay things which look like Fictions, and noi ſuch 
as are ſuitable to MAN and HUMAN NATURE. 


Mor. 1041. F. 


Nork LXI. p. 216.—— In Ax TIENT DArs, 
wHEN GREECE, &c.] See Cic. de Invent. I. 2. c. 1. 
See alſo Maximus Tyrius, Difſ. 23. p. 277. of the 
late Quarto Edition; and Aenoph. Memor. I. 3. c. 10. 
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a LXII. p. 219. INN "WHERE I ANY 
PARTICULAR NATURE 18 THE PERFECT Cha- 
RAC TER TO BE SEN INFIRE.] The Storci them- 
ſelves acknowledged, as we learn from Clamens of Alex 


andria, that their 6 cofog, or PERFECT MAN, was 


difficult to be found to an exceeding great degree; Juond - 


ger S waw oÞidez, Strom. p. 438, Sextus Empi- 


ricus gives it as their Opinion, that they had neuer as 
jet found him, uixer Tu v aveverrs wie” x Anil 
72 _ "A Phyſ- p. . Edit. SI - 


Wann Sextus ſays, ſeems to be Ga by 
Cicero, "who ſpeaking in his Offces the Language of 
a Stoic, has the following Expreſſions. Nec vero, 
cum duo Decii, aut duo Sciprones, fortes viri commemo- 


rantur, aut cum Fabricius Ariſlidefoe juſti nominantur ; * 


aut ab illis fſortitudinis, aut ab his juſtitiæ, tangaam a 
SAPIENTIBUS, petitur exemplum. Nemo enim horum 


s10 SAPIENS %, ut SAPIEN TEN volumus intelligi. 


Nec ii, qui ſapientes habiti ſunt, & nominati, M. Cato 


& C. Lalius, ſapientes fuerunt; z ne illi quidem ſeptem: 


ſid ex mediorum officiorum frequentia femilitudinem 
quandam gerebant, Jpeciemque ſapientum. De Offic. 
l. 3. c. 4. Again, in his Lælius, ſpeaking of the 
fame con ſummate Wiſdom, he calls it, nn guam 
aal eg nemo ff I | 


$0 too Quintilion. Nd þ i defuit his viris 53 raking 
virtus, fic quærentibus, an oratores fuerint, reſpondebo, 
quo made Btoici, ſi interrogentur, an SAPIENS Zeno, 


an Cleanthes, an Chryſippus, reſpondeant ; magnos qui- 
dem illos ac venerabiles; non tamen id, quad natura ho- 


Z minis 
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NOTES TREATISE the Third, 
minis ſummam habet, conſecutos, Inſt. Orat. . 12. 
. 1. _ n 1 Eau 3 4 


* * * 


_ — — * 


Solikewüle e ] ga quem nunc Sores virum 
Aae ? Hujus ſecundæ notæ. Nam ille alter for- 
taſſe, tanquam Pbænix, Jn anno — 0 0 
tur. n wr” | 9 
Narr LXIII. p. what MIGHT INFORM YOU 
oF THE NATURAL PRE-EMINENCE, " AND HIGH 
RANK OF SPECIFIC IDEAs.] See Cicero in his 
Orator, near the Beginning. Sed ego fic flatuo, nibil 
eſſe in ulla genere tam pulchrum, quo non, Ce. Sc. See 
alſo the Verſes of Bae before cited, Fu XVII. p. 
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£ 
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NorE LXIV. p. 220, 221,—AN EXEMPLAR or 
IMiTATION, WHICH ., THO” NONE WE THINK 
CAN, EQUAL; YET, ALL AT LEAST MAY Fol- 
LOoW—AN.EXEMPLAR, Fc. ] Seneca gives it as a 
general Confeſſion of the greatęſt Philoſophers, that 
the Doctrine they taught, was not guemadmodum iff 
viverent, fed quemadmodum vivendum ali: _ vita 
beat, c. 18. 1580 


Tr E RE appears. indeed: 80 Ss ONE. \ COMMON 
REASONING with reſpect to all Mopers, \ExEm- 
PLARS, STANDARDS, CoRRECToRs, whatever we 
call them, and whatever the Subjects, which they 
are deſtined to adjuſt. According to this Reaſoning, 
if a Standard. be /e/5 perfect than the Subject to be 
adjuſted, ſuch Adjuſting. (if it may be ſo called) be- 
comes a Detriment, If it be but egually perfect, then 
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is the Adjuſting ſuperfluous. 
that it muſt be mort perfect, and that to any Tran- 
ſeendence, any Accuracy conceivable. For ſuppoſe a 
Standard as highly accurate, as can be imagined. Tf 
the Subjects to be adjuſted have a Nature ſuitable, 
then will they arrive, by ſuch Standard, 0 a degree of 
Perfection, which thro' a Standard Jeſs accurate they 
could never poſſibly attain. On the contrary, if the 
Subjects be not /o far capable, the Accuracy of the 
Standard will never be a hindrance, . why they ſhould 
not become as N as their Nature will umi. ; 


1 7 kh to have hangs from ſome a of 
this kind, that the Stoics adorned their coe, or 
perfect Character, with Attributes ſo far ſuperior to 
ordinary Humanity. Exe dee, txevG> awpcc- 


dns, ive dee, parte”, TAG — Twas 


he was fortunate ; *twas he was above want; 'twas he 


was ſelf-ſufficient, and happy, and perfect. Plutarch. 
Mor. vary! B. dee Note LXII. | | 


80 M E ; Philoſophers have gone fo far, as not to reſt 


ſatisfied with the 'mo/? perſecr Idea of Humanity, but 
to ſubſtitute, for our Exemplar, even the ſupreme 


Being, God HiMsELF. Thus Plato, in his Theætetus, 


makes the great Object of our Endeavours, to be 


eporaTis TH beg xxla To dad, the becoming like to 


Gon, as far as 1n our power, He immediately ex- 


plains, what this Reſemblance is. *Ojacwwoss N, di 
x2400 20 G1 patlcs Geomiorws Verbot. Tt is the be- 
coming juſt and holy, along with Wiſdom or Prudente. 
Plat. tom. I. p. 176. Edit. Serrani. See this Sentiment 
explained by Ammonius, in V. Voces Perph. p. 5. See 
alſo Ariftatle's Ethics, L. 10. C. 8. p. 465. 


Z 2 TRI 


It remains therefore 
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Tus Goſpa appears to favour the ſame FIG 
Be ye therefore perfect, even As. your *. * 


is in Heaven is perfect. Matt. v. 48. 


WHAT has been above faid, will be, tn have, 
a ſufficient Apology for the Tranſcendence of the Cha- 
racter deſcribed in the D:alegue. 


Norz LXV. p. 221. Taz ProrFiciency or 
SOCRATES——WAS SUFFICIENT ro CONVINCE us 
THAT SOME PROGRESS, N. See Dig. Larrt 
l. 7 C. QF. p. 420. Texpa11g10v dt 70 UmTaperiy tha. 
r dpf 0 yeviches | tv Weoery v Week Langer, 
5 Awyim, Sc. c 


Norz LXVI. p. Iid.— Nox was THz PRI2x, 
As USUAL, RESERVED ONLY TO TRR FIRST; 
BUT ALL, WHO RUN, MIGHT DEPEND UPON 4 
REewARD, HAVING, &c.] Ferum ut tranſeundi ſje 
non fit, magna tamen eſt dignitas ſubſequendi. Quins, 
Inſt, 1,/12. c. 11. p. 760. Exigo itague à me, non ut 
e fim, ſed ut malis melior. Senec. de Viti 
beati, c. 17. Ov yap MIA 1 2 2 dh BY 
A Tg 8s owl > 8 Bot Kg, 3 0 % 2X aht 
vg Al,, Ad Aπναννε BANE TIVG ,da, On 
2 d yvwow Twv Expw, aPrduila, - For neither 
ſhall I be Milo, and yet I neglect not my Body; nor 
Crazſus, and yet I neglect not my Eſtate ; nor in general 


do we deſiſt from the proper Care of any thing, thro 
Deſpair of arriving at that which is ſupreme. Arr. 


Epict. I. 1. c. 2. See alſo Horat. Epiſt. 1. l. I. 
v. 28, Cc. | 
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NoTE LXVII. p. ne when Un1- 
VERSE——1S ONE CITY OR COMMONWEALTH—]} 
O w0oup Jr ui wg 38 Arr. Epict. l. 3. 
c. 24. p. 486. This was a Stic Doctrine, of which 
Epicketus and the Emperor Marcus make perpetual 
mention. See of the laſt, /. 12. ＋ 


80 R Uni vrrſus bir mundus una civitas com · 
munis Deoram atque hominum exiſfumandus. De Legg- 
l. 1. c. 7. p. 29. See De Fin. I. 3. e. 19. 5 
Dear. 4 2. c. 6a. 


Norz LXVIII. p. 227.— HHNE THe MinD 
TRULY WISE, QUITTING THE STUDY OF PAR» 
TICULARS, &c.] The Platonics, conſidering SC1- 
ENCE as ſomething aſcertained, definite, and ſteady, 
would admit nothing to be its Obje&, which was 
vague, infinite, and paſſing, For this reaſon they 
excluded all InDIviDuaLs, or OBJecTs or SENSE, 
and (as Ammonius expreſſes it,) raifed themſelves, in 


their Contemplations, from Beings particular to Be- 


ings univerſal, and which as ſuch, from their own 
Nature, were eternal and definite, The whole Paſ- 
ſage is worth tranſcribing. Eipnlas dri N ©1XoooÞia, 
qvaoss Wevlwy r dn 5 ovia tin, Eg Iv 6 
dauer Tiv% &v TpoTov ννiαiꝭj Tov dil brite 
ves * S ken fe T& x lic ytunro »  Olagla 
%%, ts os. % Grtipa, 1 d Em45"1pan dhe 3, Terv- 


pc £53 Yοννν, (T0 Yap Yurov PrActar umo whe 


vd ots ENS ro dt dip, amepinnynlo) 
anyayer taulss ano Twv peprav emi T& xaboas, 
d dil 20 Wenrearpuiva, As y%s Þnows Hadron, 

1 Erigiun 
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Emirngpen lei, Wage T0 tt Eric agu nwas x, U pay 
Tiva poet dy Tpaypdru!* Tero 42 Topige wel 


di The tis r xallons avadpopurc. Ammonius in his 


Preface. to Porphyry's Tſagoge, p. 14. Edit. 8vo. - 


ConsonanT to this, we learn *twas the Advice 
of Plato, with reſpect to the Progreſs of our Specu- 
lations and Inquiries, when we proceed Synthetically, 


that is to ſay, from firſt Principles dnwnwards, that 


we ſhould de/cend from thoſe higher Genera, which in. 
clude many ſubordinate Species, down to the loweſt Rani 
of Species, thoſe which include only Individuals. But 
here twas his Opinion, that our Inquiries ſhould lth, 
and, as to Individuals, let them wholly alone; becauſe 
of theſe there could not poſſi bly be any Science, A 


1 fete rd tid" &TWY 2770 Tv youlares ene 


wepexeAtuelo o IIaz1wv WU SOG. To Of ruf 


On tzv * pn dt Yap av hole fete Ts]wy E iS iu. 


Porphyr. Iſagog. c. 2. 


SUCH was the Method of antient Philoſophy. The 
Faſhion at preſent appears to be ſomewhat altered, 
and the Buſineſs of Philoſophers to be little elſe, than 
the collecting from every Quarter, into voluminous 
Records, an infinite Number of ſenſible, particular, 
and unconnefed Facts, the chief Effect of which is to 
So that if that well-known 
Saying of Antiquity be true, *twas Wonder which in- 
duced Men firſi to philaſophixe, we may ſay 1 that Phi- 
loſophy now ends, whence originally it began. 


Nor E LXIX. p. 228.——A FacvrLTy, wHicH 
RECOGNIZING BOTH ITSELF, AND ALL THINGS 


. ELSE, BECOMES A CANON, A CoRRECTOR, AND 
nn UNIVERSAL.] See before, p. 162. 
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NOT E S on TaxraTtsE the Third. 
In Epictetus, I. x. c. 1. p. 6. the Abapy” Aon * 
or reaſoning Tone is called the Power 1 wut» | 
Prwpsoz, * T' A . So Marcus —T2 WM 36, 
a ix. £xulnv ooh, bau dag bh, &e. The | 
Properties of the reaſoning Soul are, it beho{deth uſelf ; 
it formatd. iel 5 Kc. .o again Epil. 
— ＋ * Tx offer 0 u, 0 vn Ala. ore avls 


TS gu, xöE, Tay une, moos . unte daf 


Enpay, UTip dur, ö nie kA i EVX@i"EL TW * e 
ö eo / / me e 3 
noo d dr. GNA Ti Tos idwnr vf Tor aATduruNTETWN, 
\ 7 » bt, \ 9 7 * \ 2 **. 
T0 XpnToweve! ouToig, To doxiuace, To Th atia 


bal hoyisueu, For ſeeing, for hearing, and indeed 


for Life itſelf, and the various Means wheb cooperate 
to its Support; for the Fruits of the Earth, for Mine 
and Oil, for all theſe things be thankful to God + yet be 
mindful that he hath given thee ſomething elſe, warca 
IS BETTER THAN ALL THESE; ſomething which is" 
to uſe them, to prove them, to compute the Value of 
each, Arr, Epict. I. 2. c. 23. p. 321. | 


Nor E LXX. p. 228.— THAT MasTER- 
SCIENCE, OF WHAT THEY ARE, WHERE THEY 
ARE, AND THE END TO WHICH, Sc.] See Arr. 
Epict. l. 2. c. 24. p. 337.— ce alſo], 1. c. 6. p. 36. 
and Perſ. Satyr. 3. v. 66. 


NOTE LXXI. Ibid. Axp NEVER wRETCH. 
EDLY DEGRADE THEMSELVES INTO NATURES 
ro THEM $0808 DINGTRY] See Arr. 5 1. 
c. 3. p- 21. A rr THv EV yin, 08 wv Ao 
Abart, AUKo1s dH yoo porta Amigo * ü 
X04 Baabeger * Tr Aon, &ypios xl Ongioders net 
vn Ol TAtivs 9 nav zAwWTeres, & c. Thro' this 
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344 NOTES or TaxaTIsE the Third. 
Agnity (he means our Aſſinity to the Body, or bafer 


Part) ſome of. us, degenerating, become like Wolves, 


faithleſs, and treacherous, and miſchievous ;, others, like 


Lions, fierce, and ſavage, and wild ; but the greater Part 
turn Foxes, little, fraudulent, wretched Animals. Cum 
autem duobus madis, id eft, aut vi aut fraude fiat in- 


juria; fraus, quaſi vulpeculæ, vis, leonis videtur. Cic. 


de Offic, I. x. c. 13. See alſo Arr. Epick. I. 2. c. 9. 
p. 210. In our own Language we ſeem to allude 
to this Degeneracy of Human Nature, when we call 
Men, by way of reproach, Sheepifp, Beariſh, Hog - 
giſh, Ravenous, &C. 


Wore LXXII. p. 229. — PT IPA or 


wHICH OUR OWN 1S BUT A PARTICLE, OR 


SPARK, c. ]Þ-—at Uu piv Arg tow fvdedeprrvct | 


xa; Sv De tw New, d re dur propre Zoom, ua & wo- 

nioupare,—Atr, Epict. l. 1. c. 14. p. 81. da- 
6X, 3W 4 _— 7 , IR — » 

pov, Ov ü Y rm r neh Zig id, 


| EnoTTEO MN ur r de gn 0 bios vas x 


ad . Mar. Ant. l. 5.1, 27. Humanus autem ani- 
mus, decerptus ex mente divind, cum null alio niſi cum 


ipfo Deo (fi bor fas eft dictu) comparari poteft Tuſc. 


Diſp. 1. * c. 13. p. 371. 


Norte LXXIII. Ibid. Fir Actors IN THAT 


| GENERAL DRAMA, WHERE THOU HAST AL- 


LOTTED EVERY BEING, GREAT AND SMALL, 
1s PROPER PART, ©&c.] See before, p. 210. and 
Note LIII. See alſo Arr. Epi. I. 3. c. 22. p. 444— 
To M dh⁰α,νν c. The Paſſage is ſublime 
and great, but too long to be here inſerted. . 


MAB 


- 


N 0 7 E 8 on TxRAT ISE the E bird. 


ESCAPED, Sc.] Ard v word Warr ATE I o gige, 


iv Tore 9 tvAdyus EN n. Alſtain for a time from 
Deſire altogether, that in time thow may/t be able to 


deſire rationally, Arr. Epict. I. 3. c. 13. p. 414. 


Nor LXXIV. p. ee ee us TO CURB- 
DzsIREZ, c. ENABLE US EVEN To SUSPEND. 
iT, &c. BE oquR FIRST WoRK TO HAVE. 


Again the ſame Author Lijuepo gig db M 


cut, ExxAIGEs Wes prove TH L. 75 day 


my Faculty of Deſire I have not uſed at all; my Aver- 


fron I have employed with refſpedt only to things, which 
are in my power, I. 4. c. 4. p. 588. See alſo Enchir. 
c. 2. and Charact. V. III. p. 202. Plat. Gorg. p. 505. 
B. Tom. 1. Eat. Serr. ep! ot ** — : 


HoRACE ſeems alſo to have alluded to this Doctrine: 


Virtus eff, vitium fugere; & ſapientia prima, 
Stultitia caruiſſ.Epiſt. 1. 1. 1. v. 41. 


Nor E LXXV. Bid. — LIT Nor our Love 


THERE STOP, WHERE IT FIRST BEGINS, Bur 
INSENSIBLY CONDUCT IT, &c,] See Plat. Symp. 
p. 210. tom. 3. Edit, Serrani. Art yae, Pn, Tov 
opdws ira irs Tero wpalua, ATH &c. 


 NorTEe LXXVI, Bid. Nor THAT LITTLE 
CASUAL SPOT, WHERE, c.] See Arrian. Epif, 
I. I. c. 9. p. 51. Socrates quidem, cumTrogaretur, cu- 
Jatem ſe eſſe diceret, Mundanum, inquit : totius enim 
mundi ſe incolam & civem arbitrabatur. Tu ſc. Diſp. 
l. 5. c. 37. p. 427. 


Nor E LXXVII. p. 231 reaen Us EACH 
To Rr DE HINSELF, BUT AS. A PART or 


THIS 


4 
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NOTES on Tzrarisk the Thirl. 


THIS GREAT WHOLE; A PART, Sc.] Hag % 


Atytræi Tov txto; Twa x vow, KC. In what 


| Senſe then (ſays the Philofopher, ſince all is referable 


to one univerſa} Providence) are ſome things called 
agreeable to our Nature, and others the contrary? The 
Anſiuer is, They are ſo called, by conſidering ourſelves as 


detached, and ſeparate from the Whole. For thus may 


T fay of the Foot, when | conſidered ſa apart, that tis 
agreeable to its Nature, to be clean and free from Filth. 
But if we conſider it as a Foot, that is, as ſomething not 
detached, but the Member of a Body, it '1vill beboove it 
bath to paſs into the Dirt, and to trample upon Thorns, 
and even upon occaſion to be lapped off, for the Preſer- , 
vation of the Whole, Mere not this the caſe, it would 
be no longer a Foot. Something therefore of this kind. 
ſhould we conceive with reſpect to ourſelves, What 
art thu ? A Man. If thou conſider thy Being as 
ſomething ſeparate and detached, tis | agreeable to 
thy Nature, in this. View of Independence, to live 
to extreme Age, to be rich, io be healthy, But if 
thou conſider thyſelf as a Man, and as the Member of a 
certain M hole; for the fake of that IVhole, it will 
occaſionally behoove thee, at one while to be fich, at 
auother while to fail and riſque the Perils ef Naviga- 
tion, at another while to be in want, aud at laſt to die 
perhaps before thy time. Why therefore deſi thou bear 
theſe Events impatiently ® Knoweſt thou not, that after 
the fame manner as the Foot ceaſeth to be a Foot, ſo defl 


thou too ceaſe to be linger a Man? Arr. Epict. I. 2. 


o. 5. p. 191. 


Norte LXXVIII. p. 231. — IN as Much as 
FuTruRITyY, Sc.] Mex ęis Gy AA or r k ne, 
abel 100 ev p ννν⁰οαπνάά v ον? 70 rad 6s XaTE 

7 
15 op 


wy » Þ» 


NOTE s en TR EAT ISE the Third. 


\ 5 2 \ 7 4 
Quo * cures yp p 0 heog r H EXAEXTINOY £770 1m 


mow * d ye dew, dri wore fa xoleiparras wo, 


rl &ppacoy. ev i” urs Ai, Yap d Wis, © Power 
Ext, dp & im; rd wnazolai, Arr. Epict. l. 2. 
c. 6. p. 195. It appears that the above Sentiment 


was of Chryſippus. In the tenth Chapter of the fame 


Book we have it repeated, tho' in Words ſomewhat 


different. Aar uakns Af 6: OrnoooPo}, ors, 


&c. So Seneca Quicquid acciderit, fic ferre, quaſe 
tibi volueris accidere. Debuiſſes enim velle, ſi ſciſſes 
omnia ex decreto Dei fieri. Nat. Queſt. iii. in . 


Nor LXXIX. p. 272—Ti ar WE MAY 
KNOW NO OTHER WILL, THAN THINE ALONE, 
AND THAT THE HARMONY oF OUR PARTICU- 
LAR MINDS wITH THY UNIVERSAL, Cc. 
E bas d auto 78 TW Te d odαννẽ u g 705 rv gol 
Civ, dran wal Wealrnlai xale T1 cyjpOoyicy TE 
mag ud daypor ©? Wes Th To 3s dionnls An- 
ow, The Virtue of a happy Man, and the Felicity 
of Lifz is this, when all things are tranſacted in 
Harmony of a Man's Genius, with the Will of Him, 


who adminiſters the Mbele. Diog Laert, I. 7. c. 88. 


p- 418. This is what Epictetus calls riv TX HUαννν 


c. oudpporo Tois 7%, to attune or harmonize 


one's Mind to the * which happen. Diſſ. 1. 2. 


c 14; P. 2. 


Nor E LXXX. bid. VET sINCE TO ATTAIN 
THis HEIGHT—1S BUT BARELY POSSIBLE, Sc.] 


See before, Page 21 55 Sc. See alſo Notes LX. and 
LXII. : | 


Nore LXXXI. p. 233.---SUCH AS To TRANS- 
FORM US INTO SAVAGE BEASTS OF PREY, sol- 


LEN, &c.] See before, Note LXXI. NorE 
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NOTES an a the Third. 


1 


NoTE LXXXU. p. 233. Tur ANIMATING 
WisDomM, WHICH PERVADES, AND RULES THE 
Wolz, &c.] This Power is called by the Emperor 


Marcus——rTov dic T15*80ias din, Aoyory . 
61x010pa2ule r way, I. 5 ſ. 32. 


Nore LXXXIII. Iid.—Trat. Macic pr 
VINE, WHICH, Sc. 79. X&Tjc 3 T8 Afove 
16>, 4 T0 nnr, 9 wd K&XEEY ia, we axle, 


I TeV nn nn pag 1 G 28} & 
5 8v cb Nur 7878, & ctr, Pavldty 
S Th aavlu n erTinoyige, M. Ant. 1.6, 


f. 36.—Sce alſo J. 4. ſ. 44.1. 3. ſ. a. "Newry g 
di xd (ru) imyeeppals vYrAoin Oeeucu, 4 
x20 Lc Ul £4 Oab a, TW ot 6 At ol *. 

ria en Ars wignar' zv dv dcp lars TH 
X2Xi&v, T0 d @AANS 2x x5 51, Chryſip. _ 
Plutarch. p. 1065. D. 


Odd 11 iy 70 05 ers x0ovi 02 qi, AN 8 
OJre nal ci ego beten monov, AT ems wovle, 

TI iv 6790% pig 20229} ee on PITT 
*AAAZ TV 20% H WETTE ETi5"0%; Gplic Herba, 


as \ 7 283 * IH \ , w.. k 
Ka x00peiv TA 4x0TPA* X% N Dina cor Pike iv, 


"Js ap tis d anavla ownoporans io) ke xaxoiom, 


| Cleanthis Hymn. apud Steph. in Poeſi Pbilaſ. p. 49, So. 


[Tux Reader will obſerve that the fourth of the 
above Verſes i is ſupplied by the Miſcell. Ol ſervationes 
Crriticæ, 


NOTES on TzzaTise the Third. 


Critice, Vol. VII. from a Manuſcript of Fae at 


Zeyden.] 


Nor E LXXXIV. p. 1 THESE MAY 
our MinDs BE. UNCHANGEABLY TINGED, .&c.}] 
Wart Ny ye o rd ri Paylaciay 1 N Ant. 

1 16. N 


Nor LXXXV Bid. | 2 A RESERVE, 
Sc.] ped ort aię lots. See Epid, Enchirid, c. 2. 


A. Ant. I. 4. . 1. I. 5. ſ. 20. Seneca tranſlates i it, cum 


en, See De Beneficiis, I. 4. .. 34 
N OTE LXXXVI. nid NE vER MISS 3 


WE WOULD OBTAIN, OR FALL INTO THAT WHICH 
WE WOULD AVOID, Sc.] Hurt ogey6,urum d roriſ- 
xd, pl” inxAbgla wieminlu, Arr. Epict. I. 3. 
c. 12. p. 404. | 


Norx LXXXVII. p. 235,——ConDucrT M E, 
THrov, &c.] ; 
19 A u, 3 20, N ©} 7 werpohin, 
Oro wah de iH diarer he 
"Ns d, dee vv df ye wn ; bh, 
Kaxes Yeu uE, 30 Ile T Pol. 


Cleanthes in Epict. Ench. c. 52. 


Thus tranſlated by Seneca 


Dur me, parens, celſigue dominator poli, 
Ruocungue placuit : nulla parendi mora eft : 
Adſum 
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NOTES on TREATISE te Thi. 


Adſum impiger, fac nolle : comitabor gemens, 


Malufque patiar, gued bono licuit pati. —— 4 


Epiſt. 107. 


NorE LXXXVIII. p. 236. *T1s Har, RE- 
-PLIED HE, 1s ALL IN ALL, *T1s PRACTICE 
AND EXERCISE, WHICH CAN ONLY," Cc. Oc. 
zo the End of the Paragraph. — An wang Exe 
Abe Wagaoxeung x We W xa} H 
Ti d; tATigets, ors TW HEY] N aro oAiyu 
But (ſays one, with reſpect to 
the virtuous Character) there is need of much Pre- 
patation, of much Labour and Learning. And what ? 


Dt thou expect it fhould be poſſible (anſwers the 


Philoſopher) to obtain, by little Pains, the chiefs 75 
GREATEST ART? Arr. Epik, l. f. e. 20. p. 111 
"APvu d raue 2 ela, wdt Yee Aude res 

c de . WApHTKEVATHI OL, al fer ki 
weormHIay £71 To n Wp0T1X0VTa, No robuft and 
mighty Animal is complete at once; nor more is the brave 
and generous Man. *Tis er de to undergo the ſe- 
vereſt Exerciſe and Preparation, and not raſbly plunge 
into things, which are no way ſuitable. Ejuſd. 
Diſſert. I. 1. c. 2. p. 18. See alſo the ſame Author, 
I. 1. c. 15. p. 86. I. 2. c. 14. p. 243. Sed ut nec 


medici, nec imperatores, nec oratores, quamvis artis 


præcepta percepermt, quidquam magna laude dignum 
fine uſu & exercitatione conſequi poſſunt : fic officit 
conſervandi præcepta traduntur illa quidem (ut facimus 
ip/i ;) ſed rei magnitudo uſum quoque. exercitationemgue 
defiderat. Cic. de Offic. I. 1. c. 18. 1 & HOIKH 


# EOO T Troryivelau * „öder val U . 


Ethic. Nicom. I. 2. C. 1. 


NorE 


NOTES & Thiattsr the Third. 


NorzE LXXXIX. p. 236. merh 1s TO 
BE HAD GRATIS, &c.] S & o8v vive li. Arr. 


Epict. l. 4. c. 10. p. 653. The ſame Sentiment is 


often repeated. by the ſame Author, — : 


Norze Wy p. 241. We ARE ALL Go- 


VERNED. BY Ix TER EST, c.) See of the Dia- 
logue, p- 212; 246. See allo voted LVI. and XCII. 


No rz XCI. p. 243: | Tis A SMOAKY 
Hovse. —Kemws ss Ae. A. Aut. l. 5. 
c. 295 See Arr. Epict. I. I. c. 25. p. 129. 


Norn XCII Thid. Is A SOCIAL INTEREST, Sc. 


As the SToics, above all Philoſophers, oppoſed a 
lazy inactive Life, ſo they were perpetually recom- 
mending a proper regard to the Pullic, and encou- 
raging the Practice of every ſocial Duty. And tho' 
they made the original Spring of every particular 
'Man's Action, to be Self-love, and the proſpect of 
private Intereſt ; yet ſo intimately united did they 


eſteem this private Intereſt with the public, that they 


held it impoſſible to promote the former, and not at 
the ſame time promote the latter. Toidulm ©5751 
Te | AY 1X8 Cos hee, WE purines 1007 iI * 
Ov db roſx den, £4 L ri , £45. r X0wov A 
woc Þfpnlau * oog dun axomunley Yee, T6 
wl avls yea wore, God hath ſe framed the Na- 
ture of the rational Animal, that it ſhould not be able to 
obtain any private (Foods, if it contribute not withal ſome 
thing profitable to the Community. Thus is there no longer 
any thing UNSOCIAL, IN DOING ALL THINGS FOR 


THE SAKE OF SELF, Arr. Epi. I. 1. c. 19. p. 106. 
TRE 
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. deavlas. 2 dig ee rd ends. ayelay, 


diem lege naturæ. 1dgue, ipſum ſi ita. er Vel re. 


qui maleficio & feetere pajeuntar, poſſint foe allg Par 


ticula Juſtitiæ vi vere. 


NOTES ai TasH i f, 


+ > e e a 

LJ +F w Q 

T HE Peripazetic Doctrind was much the fame, 
aalen -- \Magden. Tgor, de, val MM Eluo· = 
u TH) "AGATE » Apel, you 7" d. eat Up BY £1 


din e . reld TU SS det rd ανννοοα νν 


Pihaurey Fives * fb. vag duròs dec rat vd R 
WW pf N 186 E MH D,%t. % Were all to aim = 
Jointly at the fair Principle of Honour, and ever. ſirive 2 


to ad what is s fairs and moſt laudable, there. would 


be 1 2 one in common 420) tever Was wantin „and 10 
each Man in particular of all Goods the FE if Vir. 
tue deſerve juſtly to Bee Hiremed." $o that" tht good Man 


is miceſſariiy a Friend to 15 75 Eur by ding, * 


as at th e r ſame lime. 1 6 25 Sip ” others. So e ly 
Nest X 4 
com. I. 9.4 c. 8. 4 1 8 
4 Bs, Sth tn ee 36 @rgyin \ . \* 
"A {i ay ih bee ng Ne n 


Nor * ep. 243 — Ir S0. r N Ha | 
D JUSTICE ARE, MN INT ERES Ts, Hesl, Th 
Cicero, aſter having, ſuppoſed, a ſocial compar nerd 
to be the natural Intereſt. al Mau, ſubjeins im 
diately r Quod /i ita oft, ind eontinemur omnes 


1 0 


alterum lege nature probibemgr. De Ofc, | J. 30 c. 6... k 
* SIIY > IT W 
0 XCIV. Bid LAS Some Por- 
TION, O WHICH Nor EVEN, THIEVES," Sc] 
Cajus. (ſe: Juſtitiæ] tanto vis ft, ut ne illi guidem, 


Nam qui eorum cuipram, gut 
una latrocinantur, furatur aliquid aut eripit, is ſibi ne 


in lathocinio guidem relinguit locum. Ille autem qui 
| archi- 


N QTES on Tre Ter the Thing. 353 
archipirata dicitur, 9 eps prodes, r De 
Offic, I. 2. e. 11. | „ 


un un FM ede rie — 
* . poet 2 76 arc, 4˙ &. le duale. 02 ö 
1 70 e anf. TW xowwbics, , * Fes 1 | 
edogldrg» nas deln Fre # fg f Nucl. of 
e et dene Ou rauen, cas (la. 736 
Tpos #AMnAus, Aid Te Yap T0 n Whioexleiv * 
aus, & dd xd ja ed , 5 dia v0 eee 10 
eder duni, 6 70 ve cuſaiiu Pvacrien, x; di 
70 Bone rot dmg, diet rabra ij tres a 
Ars Gvloig xowuvia ovpapaiyes Y Wa rSvouiov t 216 „ 
ad won ow. 77 neceſſary, SocteTyY being natu- | 
ral, that JusTICE ſhould te nat turgl al alſe, by zohich | 
Society exiſts. For that Fuſtice 0 Soctety together, | 
is evident in thoſe, who appear of all the mol unjuſt, | 
fuch I mean as Robbers or Banditti > whoſe Society | 
with each other is ' Preſerved by their Juſtice to each | 
other. Fur by not aſpiring to any unequal” Shares, and 
by never falffyi ng, and by ſubmitting to what appears | | 
2 and by juſtly guarding the Booty amaſſed to- | 
| 
| 


— 
— 


gether, and by Ming their weater Gompanions, by | 
theſe things it is, that their Society fubſifts ; ; the contrary | | 
to all which they do by thoſe, whom they injure. © Alex. | 
Aphrod. wee: Jux. P. 156. Edit. Ald. See alſo | 

Plat. de Repub. 1. 1. p. 351- top. 7. Edit. Sgrranj. 


Nor XCV. p. War THEN HAVE I 
ro po, BUT FO 0 Vierur INTO Papry ? | 


Nor oni Howous, J. 


1 . | A 3 1 MET | ALL 


a” OTA on TazaTien thaThird, | 


i a0 244k 8 P] 


«A e | of eto, whe any d M 
| Man, ariſe either from within mel, or from 41 
Cayſes independent. In the former caſez., he mein- 06 
tains an alive Part; in the latter, a. paſſive, The If 
active Part of his Character ſeems. chief to be the 7 
Care of Vik TUE, for *tis Virtue which teaches | us 
what we are to act br do; the poſſior Part ſeems to 
belong more immediately to Px Tv, becauſe” by this 
we are enabled . to'refign and acguieſes, and bear with 
a manly. Calmneſs whatever befals us. As there- 
fore we are framed by Nature both to act and to 
Suffer; and are placed in a Univerſe, where we arc 
perpetually compelled to both;. neither Virtus nor 
Piety is of itſelf ſufficient, but to paſs: eh 
n e Dh each. ud e 


A ; a 1 ; 
296% N I MA RR TU], DAD 


I” Appears to. have. hook, the Sequiinent of the 
wiſe and good Eupen. — ar e à N zavlo, daa 
eu h ie r dp z beg ie, e rot 2A 
Avis ovpbaivert, TY rü SAW Þbon.. Ti Y Lord Th, 
Loren ela, weg! Es, 5 n Toager v 8, 30 i 
vi Eda, %%, ile gh, eos dun 
hayes T6 wv wpαν pre, 2) Orketv 70 b. Aro 
ud H tavly——He (the perſet Man) commits hin- 
fell, wholly to Jus ric, and the UNIVERSAL N- 
TURE; TO JusTICE, as, to - thoſe things. which are 
done . himſelf; ; and in all other Events, . to. the 75 A- 
"TORE. OF THE Work. bat any one will ſay, 
or think about him, or ad againſt him, he "doth. not / 
much as tal⸗ into conſia deration; contented "and abun- 
 dantly ſatisfied with theſe two things, himſelf TO o 
AR LY OT tr at this Inflant doing, and, fo. Ar- doi 


BYE YE 


N 


. 


* 70 HEN: bete Th. 


ENDING, Se. Thardebeobas 
071 era BTW been, 6 wr, &c. To be infiruled——— 


NOTE S TA Ter He A. 
PROVE and LovE, what is at this inſtant allotted bim. 
M. Anton, I. 10. Lanta ED d d 


vr c IxOeiv, Ban een naar i N b 
Ohenße 7876 4 bi Tea es re sende, arch, 
1 meodig 5 To "Tape {+2100 
ameuly elo AIO ET NI 

at vuns Tpof, LJ 4 0 1 N. 
inne e, ba PAs 79 @xompdpens” gel Re die x n 
ice Zips, 26 027819" db , ta Facobigus 29 * 
Xopls vhm dude Aye re * Gn, g wp, Te 
xale voyto 9 NI df All thoſe things, at tubich 
thau 20 beſt to arrive © by” à rond round about, "thou 
mayſt inſimiiy poſteſi, if thou dt not gruage them to 
thyſelf; that is 0 Jays' in ather words, if every thing 
paft thou rntirely quit, if the future thou truſt to Pro- 
vidence, and the" preſent | 
PiETY and JUSTICE : according to Piety, that ſo thou 


may/? approve,” ani love ' what is allotted, (for whatever 


it len tiuas Nature brought it to tber, andthee to it;) ac- 


carding to Fuſtice, that ſo thou may/t generouſly and with- 
out diſguiſe byth ſpeak the Truth, and act what is canſo- 
gt fo [the As Las and the real Value of things. 


M. Ant. 912. Cole > See 2 J. 15 c. 54 and . 
Go : 2614 © 1. 
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p. 245.—1 HAVE an INT E- 


LEN WHICH MAY, EXIST, wirhour Al TER“ 


Ing" TRE PIAN or PRoviDeNCe ; WITHOUT 
ulli 70 > Hab 


that is to 2 ay, 10 learn ſo to will all things, as in fat? 
they e And how do they happen? As He, who 


ordains them,” bath ordained. Now he hath ordained 


that there ſhould be Summer and Wi inter, and Plenty 


A a 2 and 


alon thou achuſt according to 
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and Famine, and Firtue and Vice, and all manner of 


Cantrarieties, , for” he Harmony of the While and to 
each, of us. hath He. given a Body, and 41s" Members, 


and a Fo ertune, and certain Ahotiates. "Mindful there- 


fare of. this Order, ought rot to come: for Inflrifim, 


| not indeed how we may Altef what is already eftabliſhed, 


(for, that nei ther is permitte us, nor would it be better 
fo to be;) but how, while things continue around us, 
juſt as they are, and as is their Nature, wwe may pill 
preſerve our Fudgment in harmony with all that * 
n I, c. 18. p. 74. 1 a 


= BA xXxCVII. p. 246. Wo Wovro Be UN 


HAPPY? Wno WOULD NOT, IF HE KNEw 
HOW, ENJOY ONE PERPETUAL FEricirv, &e.] 
——T&]n; (ſc. Eudanfaovieg) vag Xaew r Aut d- 
Jeg wd wp4r]ouey, 778 fer the fake of Happineſs, 
we all of us do all other things whatever. Ethic. Ni- 
com. 1. 1. c. 12, ſab. fin. — See before, of the Dia- 


logue pages 212, 241. and Notes LVI and XCII. Pla. 
Protag. p. 358. T. 1. Ed. Serr. | 


NorE XCVIII. 1bid.——IF 1T HAPPEN To 
BE ERRON EQUS, 'TIS A GRATEFUL ERROR, 


WHICH I CHERISH, ©c.] Ei d efanalndila Du 
ts Abe, ors 1% ENT & ν]tr Bev £54 wes 
Ms, £0 fi whehov Th andrw rar, t 5; 
A οονο Eupows a ET Ag xu Gi . Mere 4 
Man to be deceived, in having learnt concerning Ex- 
ternals, that all beyond our Power was to us as nothing; 
J, for my awn part, would deſire a Deceit, which wu 
enable me far the future to live tranquil and undi- 
flurbed, Arr. Epict. I. 1. c. 4. p. 27. | 
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Ners. XIX. p. en  JDIIE W . "ARE 
ONGEz/$ALD; HE, WELL HABITUATED To THIS 
—— MOR-AT\ SCIENCE, THEN Locic Ann Par- 
$ICS.;BECOME TWO PROFITAB: LE AD JUNCTS, Er. 
Ad eaſque virtutes, de guibus diſputatum_ A. Dial) 
cam etiam adjungunt & Phyjicam, 440 oſque amb * vir- 
tutum nomine edpellant : alteram, quod habedt rutio- 
nem ne cui falſo adſentiamur, Loy: S. Cie. de 
Fin. I. Jo M. 880 
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Tak THREEFOLD Diviewon of Fader eder 
into Ethics, Phyſics, and Logic, was commonly re- 
Celve | by | oft Seas of Philoſophers. See Laert. I. 7. 
c. 39. e alſo Cicero in his Treatiſe de Legibus, 1:1. 
c. 23. and in in his Academics, I. 1. c. 5. Fuit ergo jam 
accepta a 1 Platone philoſephandi ratio N & . Plu- 


tarch de Placit. P Philoſ. p. 11 ah BS d en 
281 Jr, 5144 | 
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